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PREFACE. 



As any utility which may be contemplated from 
the following tale must be impaired by the sup- 
position that the woes and vices it displays are 
the offspring of an uncontrolled imagination, I 
beg to state that all that is most melancholy in 
my story is strictly true. I have unquestionable 
authority in the Reports of the Poor- Law Com- 
missioners, and the testimony of others who are 
occupied in the administration of parish affairs, 
for every parochial abuse and every pauper 
encroachment here exhibited ; and I have taken 
no pains to select the worst instances of either 
that have come within my knowledge. 

The pleasantest office of philanthropy is, doubt- 
less, to set forth persuasively whatever is pure in 
human nature, and lofty in social character ; but 
there is a satisfaction amidst the pain of exhi- 
biting the reverse of the picture, when vice and 
misery can be indisputably referred to the errors 
of a system rather than to the depravity of indi- 
viduals. All social systems being remediable, 
the task of exposing the unhappy results of any 
involves a definite hope of the amelioration 
which must, sooner or later, follow the exposure. 
The more clearly evils can be referred to an in- 
stitution, the more cheering are the expectations 
of what may be effected by its amendment. Let 
these rational hopes console the readers as they 
Aave /supported the writer of this tale. 
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THE PARISH. 



PAY DAY AT THORPE. 

" Bless me, squire ! what brings you here, I 
wonder ?" exclnimed farmer Goldby, on squire 
Manning taking his stand opposite to Donkin, 
the overseer, who was preparing to pay the pau- 
pers, to whom the doors Mere about to be thrown 
open. " I thoughl, squire, that you anil I saw 
enough of these people at home, and that you 
would leave it to Donkin to deal with them 

" I miirht as Weil ask what you come for," 
observed the squire : " but, of course, you wiB 
say it is to see how your money goes, Yoni 

I keep a sharp look out upon Donkin, I knowi 
and make him answer for every sixpence he pay* 
away." j 

" I wish some other people did so too, and 
then mine would be an easwx offict \.\\mv \X.^" 
pfcseiTed Donkin. " Mt. Go\i\s^ «ai^.^o^**'■ 
I ' ' 
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are a pretty good malch for the pauper; 
when jou come, sijuire, iir, wliut is the same 
tbing, when ynu send WooHerioH, " 

" Aje, WooDeriiin ! Wheie's Wooilertoii? 
That ia one of the things I tume lo ask," ob- 
served the squire. " I want lo see him." 

" Yon have only lo wait a few minutes, if, aa 
is most likely, he happened to see you turn in 
here. He will he sure to pay his respects to your 
worship and the people wiihoiit." 

"Poor Woollertont It seems mighty hard 
that he shnnid always be sueereci at by yuu over- 
seers, when he gets ready so much of your work 

" There ia no denying thai he does that," re- 

■ plied Uunkin, laughing. " tic and you cut out 
I plenty of work for the overseer." 
F " Woollerton is in duly bound to do so, if 

the squire wishes it," obaerved Goldby. " Who 
i gave poor Woollerton his office, hey, squire ?" 
" The vesiry, of course. The vealry made 
n iheir clerk, anil appointed him his HsIaTy. 

■ It does not follow that he is at my beck and call 
Ibeoause I thought him a fil pirsnn to be vestry. 
Bclerfc. But what I came for is to speak lo you 
Fabout ihe widow Brand. She has taken un odd 
L ihncy into her head. She wants to give up her 

■ pay tn-day." 
"Well.'that wan odd fancy," observed Donkin, 
" Do let one speak, Mr. Donkin. She cornea 

me to ask to be roted, that she may open 

MM beer-shop. I tell lier she does not know 

'le is about in undertaking such a thing j 
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49d it IS my biilief that it will be her ilefitniclion. 
What is she to do, I ask her, with half-a-dozen 
fellows, when they get merry over tlielr beer ? 
much more when they grow quarrelsome. And 

then her family ■" 

" O, leave all that to her," cried Goldby. 
" It is no concern of ours whether she turns out 
a tipsy cusiamer herself, or gets a stout neigh- 
bour to do it. Let us only slip her and her three 
children off the rate, and she may settle the 

The squire felt it his hufiiness, whalever Goldby 
might think, to prevent a poor »idnw, if he 
could, from entering upon a speciilution which 
was likely (o ruin her and hers, soul, body, and 
estaie. He had hoped to keep Ihe parish free 
from the nuisance of a beer-shop ; but it was in 
vain (o hope that no one else would set one up, 
if widow Brand did not, now that the notion 
.^VQS abroad that such a thing must answer, 
lilt he must make one more allempt to show 
ifi widow that she had best " let well alone," 
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hg looked to Donkin to bear him out in what he 

Douliln smiled at the idea of the respecta- 
bilily and prosperity of liviiin; in part on parish 
pay, as the widow and her children lind dona 
since poor Brand's death. He agreed, how- 
ever, (hat, judging (if a beer-shop by what beer- 
^_i were in other places, it waa a. feacfui 
\erlakiag for a lone woma'Q,'«\\.\\-^wH\^ii«M^ 



who might be corrupted. He was far from de- 
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his best advice. Widow Brand, being in wait- 
ing outside, was called in. 

She came curtseying, and looking by fur too 
bashful to be (it for her proposed occupation. 
She hoped the gentlemen would not take it ill 
that she came to give up her pay. 

No fear 1 farmer Goldby assured her ; parti- 
cularly if she proposed to assist the rate instead 
of living upon it. 

She must endeavour to do so, the widow re- 
plied, as it was necessary to her undertaking, 
though there was one of her children, — (he one 
whose hand she held, — that was likely to be 
always a burden, and for whom she should be 
giad to have an allowance slill ; but she feared 
that could not be, if she was rated. 

" She is a poor weakly little thing indeed," 

obsurTed the squire, " With such a hump as 

l^at growing, slie will hardly be any taller ; and 

'^hat are you to do with a sickly child in such a 

e as yours will be ? You had better think 

I, dame, and take your money for this week, 

give yourself time to consider." 

Mrs. Brand had considered, and gone so far 

to gel the house ready for its being opened 

l^e first day of the next week. It was the house 

that stands apart on the left, 

jjust as you go out of the street. 

" What, one of Blogg's new cottages ?" in- 
lired Donkin. 
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" Tea, fiir ; Mr. Blogg is my landlord. He 
offered me a choice between the middle house 
of the row, and this one on the common ; and 
T cliwe this, {though the rent is higher by thirty 
shilling':,) becfluse it has a large room betuw, 
where people may sit and take their beer." 

" And have room to knock one another under 
the table ; hey, dame?" added the squire. 

" And because," continued Mrs. Brand, " one 
gels on belter with the neighbours if any thing 
of the nature of a public-house stands apart, in 
case of such a thing as a quarrel, or of singing 
I Ihat any one might think too loud." 

;spect some trouble of that sort," 

served Donkiii. " Since you do, ami jet have 
Slade up your mind, there is nothing more to be 
' said. But yon have done wisely in not taking 
one of the cottages in the row, — at least, if you 
have made sure of yours being better built and 
drained." 

" They ore hut tumble-down places indeed, 
sir, to bear a rent of seven pounds. It is better 
worth while to give between eight and nine 

fioimds for mine ; though the wood work is far 
rom sound, and the walls are very thin for 
such an CNposed situation, as I told Mr. Blogg." 
" Tho=e things (though bad enongrli, a^ you 
will fiml) signify less than the bouse being 
built on a day soil, and having no drain, which 
is Ihe case with tlie house In Myrtle Row. 1 
wish we could make Blogg pay for all the sick- 

Cthat will be bred in that place when the 
montha come on, 1 Ui\4 5wj X^^A^ 'StaX^fci 
ft* 
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luld have a lot of jjatients there by and by, 
that will keep him too busy to leave much time. J 
Ibr speechifying and writing handbills," 

Tlie squire observed that if every man, woman, 
and child in the parish was down upon a sick 
bed, Jay would find lime for making harangues, 
and people to listen lo ihem. Happen what 
might. Jay would always rate himself more 
highly as a politician than an apothecary. 

" You have taken pay for three children, I 
^thiiik," Raid the overseer to (he widow. " Vou 
liave managed to live upon this and yotir own 
allowance, and the little you earned." 

" Just managed, sir. With one more child I 
should have been pretty comfortable." 

" The devil you would," cried Goldby. " So 
you and your neighbours liave children to be 
made comforlable out of our pockets." 

The widow hoped no otfence, and went on to 
relate that she must dispose of a part of her 
lamily, in order to make room for her customers. 

■" And to get your young people out of harm's 

_ , I hope," observed the squire. " What do 
K)u do with your sister ? She is so much 
rounger than you, you must remember, that 
you ought not to reckon on herbeing so steady." 

" I had that in my mind early, sir ; and Je- 
mima has got a very good service with Mrs. 
Blogg, who lakes in washing, and keeps a per< 
son always employed under her. Jemima will \ 
be Ihere from early in the morning till late at ■ 
night, when my house will be cleared ; so that 
"w on)y help I have to ask is for my daughter 
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Ruth. If the parish will find her a place, I 
■shall be very glad to be relieved of her." 

Farmer Goldbjrwas sure she must want Ruth 
9.t home to help her to draw beer, and keep the 
scores, and clean the house aAer the many feet 
that would be going and coming ; but the widow 
declared her liltie son Peter to be equal to a. part 
of this business, and that she must take the reat 
upon herself, or hire help, rather than run the 
risk oF unfitting Ruth for a respectable service, 
by making so young a girl wait in a beer-shop. 
Donkin thought the widow was right, and asked 
Goldby whether he did not want such a girl as 
LB-oih in his Idtchen or dairy, adding, that he 
E^lieved her to he a well conducted, intelligent 
sir). 

, " If you would please lo ask the governess, 
dr," interposed the widow, " she would tell you 
^^at Ruth is considered a credit to the school ; 
pind I am sure you would look long among the 
children in the workhouse before jou would find 
one that would tnuke you so good a servant." 

Goldby merely replied that he did not want 
such a servant at present. 

" You remember," added Donkin, " you must 
take your share of the boys and girls who are to 
be put out next week. It is fen to one that you 
get such a lass as Ruth." 

" And you certainly mean to lake charge of 

r among those who are seeking service ?" 

" Certainly," the squire decided. " You can- 

lot do less for Mrs. Brand, in consideration of 

ir taking herself and hex ^^tovX-j oS'Owa\^\Rs.r 
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■ " Well, then, as Rulh must be a parish gifl, 
' and as I must tiike a parish g-irl, I limy ns well 
take her in^teail of Matidid^ ihe chunce of a 
worse. But it is very hanl when I have loo 
many wrvauts already ; and ho my good woman 
will tell me when she hears of it. Now, mind 

K, Donkin, don't put another upon me for a 
ig time locume; fori talse this girl purely 
lo serve the parish." 

" And me, I am snre, and I own it with many 
thanks," said the widow, curtseying; and with- 
drawing on the enlmnce of other persons ivho 
had business with the overseer. 

Blogg nodded lo her as she went out, and 
then made his way to the table, every body yield- 
ing precedence lo the owner of cotiuges. 

" Sharpe tells me," said Blogg, " that you 
refuse to pay his rent for him," 

" To be anre," replied tlie overseer ; " yon 
know lillle of the calls upim the rate, if you 
think Ihnt we can pay rents out of l(." 

" I know that you will have worse calls opou 
it if you do not pay rents. I must have my 
money ; and unless you help Sharpe to pay it, I 
will distrain, and then you must do the best you 
can wiih him and his family." 

" So yon want lo make the parish pay for 
your liaviiifj taken a bad tenant." 

" Howdo you mean ' abad tenant ?* Sharpe 
belongs to the parish. I suppose yon do not 
dispute that. Leave it to me lo make him pay 
as long as he can. When he can pay oo longer, 
his pariah must do it. Trust me for chooaln* m'' 
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tenants well, I take care to have nothing to do 
with non-parishioners, unless they can give good 
securily for (heir rent," 

" You are out in your retkoniiig;, my gc 
sir," observed the overseer. " It has never been 
our practice to pay rents out of the rate." 

" That is no reason why it never should be. 
If people have a right to a maintenance from 
their parish, I cannot see how you can deny 
them wherewith to pay for a roof over their. 
beads." 

"True, true; very true," obsened the squire 
" Neither you nor I have any right to draw the 
distinction where the law makes none. You 
must help Sharpe with his rent if you find that 
he really cannot pay it himself." 

" If 80," said Donkin, " the best way will be 
to buy cottages for our paupers at once, instead 
of putting a yearly profit into Blogg's pocket." 

" With all my heart. I take you at your word, 

you g'ive me my price," cried Blogg;, urging 
lis challenge with an outstretched arm. 

■' And what is your price ?" 

Seventy pounds a-piece for the houses in 
Myrtle Row." 

" Thank you ; but it would answer better to 
US to build than to take your damp, rickety cot- 
tnges at that price, even if we had the conscience 
ilo put our poor into such unwholesome dens." 

" Build away, pray: you will be just where 
vere before, as concerns my tenants. Cot- 
do not stand empty long where there are 
\ng people of the parish xeai^ \.o ^vwrj ■, «o 



pfilerewil! always be Sharpea enough to lire !a 
my cottages, if you huilrJ three to my one. Mj* 
houses will never stand empty Inntr." 

" They are not likely to stand long, any way," 
Observed Goldby. " How can you (or shame, 
IBlogg, ttsk seventy pounds for such piles of old 
^rick and rotten wood ?" 

" They yield a rent of seven pounds ; and if 
I. that is not ^od interest upon seventy pounds, I 
don'l know what is." 

" But they would not be worth that to the 
pbrish. You know that it is a chance if they 
Btftnd more than ten years, and you make your 
tenants pay for the bad quality of the building. 
The parish could not do this ; so none of your 
bargains of cottages for us !" 

" If we bought them, it would be to pull them 

rwn," observed Donkin ; " but not wJTh any 
Idea of selling the materials to you, Mr. Dlo|i;g, 
__|e»t you should make them serve for a third 
sreetion." 

" You may please yourselves," said Blogg, 
" If you ilo not buy, there are others that are 
ready to do so ; and mind j'e, if you do not help 
Sharpe with his rent this very day, I distrain, and 
you will have his whole family on your books 
nesl week." 

And Blogg retired, casting back a look from 
the door to see the impression of his speech. 
Squire Manning seemed to him to be laying 
down the law; and Bloggwas therefore satisfied 

tibot the matter was in a good train. 
TAere was by this time a throng o? -pMsot* 
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in waiting to be paid, most of whom altered their 
demeanour in one respett or another when they 
found that the squirewas present. Some hecama 
very deferential to tlie overseer ; others urgvd 
new claims with great pertinacity, as if hoping 
for sc|uire Manning's countenance ; while a few 
bandied joKes with the good natured farmer, 
whose compiainls were as inoffensive as tliey wera 

' WelC Wilde," said he, " what is to be done 
pth you ? Am I to go on paying you because 
fpu do no work ?" 

' Unless Tou cboose to pay me Ibr dointf 
f yror\. Whether work or not, 1 must have pay.' 
I " And work too," said Donkin. " There are 
r tbe gravel-pils, if you cannot get empioyiiient 
^nhere. We cannot attbrd to let you do 

" Now, just tell me honestly, Wilde," said 
(oldby ; " have you really tried in earnest to 
get work? Have you tried as if starvaliop was 

" Why, sir, you see, starvation is not before 
tne, so I can't say : but I have asked a many 
people, and there's but little encouragement to 
ask, when they look as if they wished me at tha 
world's end for teasing them. You know your- 
self, Mr. Goldby, that you do not look your 
handsomest, nor Mrs. Uoldhy either, when I 
come on that errand." 

" That's very true ; but yet it is an awful 
^ tiung to measure such a stout liillow us you from 
KHp to toe, and think thal^OM a.^e t*Wi%^"o«r 
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y out of house and home. Do work your 
best itt (he g:mvcl-pita, my good fellow, till you 
can step into EOnlfbody's shoes at a, better sort 
ofJahour." 

Wilde observed that he made no promises. 

KBc was an tired as any man of lounging about, 

^nnd taking no money but what was grudged in 

^^he giving ; though, for that matter, one sort of 

■ .^ynieiit was as much grudged as another in 

these days. He remembered the time, young 

as he was, when hard working men took their 

wages as a matter of course, without thanks 

and without repining, because neither the labour 

nor the hire was thought of as a matter of favour. 

Now, B mao might toil as hard as a horse, and 

he got only half his dues out of his master's 

^liands ; aiii he had lo go through what no 

^Mionest man should in getting the rest from the 

^ni»rish. Such a man being treated as a pa\iper 

^R|rt all erenta, it was no wonder if he worked like 

■ft pauper, and preferred lounging to putting hia 

huid in earnest to what he was about. 

Oolclby cotild answer for the truth of this, and 
believed thai scarcely a man in the parish knew 
the pleasure of doing a good day's task of labour. 
The hardest working man in the parish was the 
squire on the day of a long run in the hunting 
season ; and next to the squire came the steward 
and housekeeper, during the bestowing of their 
master's Christmas bounty. 

" And pray where do you rank me ?' inquired 
the overseer. " You do not think my place a 
ainecure. " 
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" Why, man, there is not one of the hedgera 
and ditchers that stands before this pay-table, 
that will do such a stroke of work all next win- 
ter, aa jou will have done before tliis day is over, 
always supposing that we go on paying them 
for being idle as we are doing now." 

" Come, comej Goldby," said the squire, " no 
more of your abuse of these poor people : I 
advise you for your own sake. I cannot stop 
now, as I sometimes do, lo palliate what you 
say ; so do be prudent, and moke no more 
enemies." 

And tlie squire nodded to the persons present, 
and withdrew to pursue his morning's ride. 
Goldby immediately observed in a low lone lo 
the overseer, — 

" The squire never can see that it is ourselves 
and not the puor people that 1 find TliuU with, 
because it is we ourselves who make them idle. 
And as for making enemies, it is not possible 
but that a farmer in this parish should be be- 
set with them. I hold myself (o be us good 
natured a fellow as most, but hang me if I can 

^_iliirn myself right or leil without meeting a. 

^Hjfeowling face, or an eye that has mocking in it. 

^^But who comes here ? You know this face, 

^Rrely, donotyou?'' 

^f " Not the less for the owner bemg out of 

V livery.— Well, Wood, so you show yourself again ; 

^L why could not you come while your master was 

Kliere?" 

^v " I had to hold his borse, sir ; he has but iuat 
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V|nounted. My wife has two cliildreit, you re- 
meinl'er, sir. " 

'• I have her down. Prny, Wond, does your 
master know of your taking parish pay? You 
who weur his liv<?ry, and nut unjy wtijt at his 
table, buteat your fill ol" what is earned from it." 

" My tnasier has nothing to do with my wift's 
concerns, and it ia for her ihut I lake puy. Not 
■0 much Dsa shilling' goes into my own packet." 

" Why, no; I don't see liow you would 
manage to spend it, your waL;ea beintr a pretty 
income of themselves, even if you bad to find 

k either clothing or food, both of which are pro- 
vided for you. I shull spare your wile nnlhing 
^11 she wants it more ; so, clear the way, if you 
please." 
Wood beckoned to the vestry tlerk, who had 
entered the room after a short conference with 
the squire, as he mounted. Woollerton had much 
to say in favour of Wooil'a claim, and advised 
B reference to ttie squire in case of any doubt. 
Donkin always dreaded a summons to the squire's 
(at the distance of nearly five miles), as more 
expensive than giving relief. He therefore al- 
lowed Wood's claim for this week, and proposecl 
to Goldby, in a whimper, that the first of them 
who saw the squire should endeavour to obtain 
^8 assent to the wife of a livery servant being 
^B|fn improper abject for parish relief. 
^■^ When the crowd of claimants had been ditr 
^m missed, there was some consultation between 
B the three who remained at the table, » 
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'^■hould be done towards reducing the espensfs of 
the workhouse, which were, as ihey had long 
been, on ihe iacreaKc. 

Woollertunenieredan immediate prolest against 
any change. When Ihey considered, he said, 
what sort of people were in the workhouw, — 
old, riiseaaed, and olherwise helpless persons — it 
■eemed impossible to think, for an iiislant, of 
Btintiiig them in their little comforts; and so 
soon as many of them would die off, it would be 
a cruel economy to save in ihat quurter, 

" Aye, but what do you think of the chil- 
dren?" said Qoldby. " They are not lo die off 
soon, ore they? And their little comforts cost 
us so much, let me tell you, that we shall have 
few enough lell fur our own children. There 
6re HalUday's four brats still — year after year. 
I am sure, Donkin, you cannot have done your 
utmost to find their fulher, or he would have 
been forthcoming before this." 

" Do you try to find him, then," said Donkin, 
" That widow Brand can keep a secret, what- 
ever else she can do. By no device that I caa 
invent, can I gather an idea from her where her 
brother has been any one day since he deserted 
his children ; and yet he lets us know some things 
about him. He does not mind showing tliat he 

kls doing well, and that he cares for his poor little 
ones, lur he sends them presents through ihc 
Widow Brand two or three times a year." 
^ " What is tiiere to wonder at in thot?" in- 
IDired Woollerton. " It does not follow from » 
ptto's deserting hia chiWteu ttxB.^\itW«a"feRA7 
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labile Ihere is the parish ta take charge of them. 

L I suppose you do not think that Halliday would 
hftve lefl his children to die in a ditch, if there 
had been no such thing aa a parish-rale." 

" tf there had been no such thing- as a parish- 
rate, Halliday wonid have been supporting his 
^bmily, instead of making our rate-payers do it; 
Will liere is reason enough Ibr our looking to it, 

Ptbat the rate has no more such unreasonable 
burdens to sustain. In this case f have done all 
1 can. I have even spent more money than I 
like to think of, in trying to trace Halliday. We 
must hope that he will turn up one of these 

^k, ■' He will be sure to do thai, "observed Goldby. 

^B' When his children have grown up to an age at 

Hwhich no one will think of their depending on 
him, and when he begins to fail and to be re- 
minded of old age, he will come and be one of 
those whose expenses are not to be grudged be- 
cftuse they will soon die off.'' . 

Woollerton observed that if any one had told 
bim that Goldby, of all men, would grow liard 
bearted, he would not have believed it ; but now 

^yijehatl heard him, with his own ears, tnake a 

^■Mckery of old age and infirmity. 

^^K^' Your ears deceive you, then," said Goldby. 

^K^ I mocked at all, it would be at the notion 

^^f old age and infirmity being made comfortable 
in the workhouse. These poor creatures in our 
workhouse ought to be cherished at home by 
their own kith and kin, instead of being turned 

^^t Joae)}' among a herd of sufferers like them- 
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selves. But our lads and lasseB, even some of 
the steadiest of them, have as little notion of 
providing for tlieir parents in old oge, as Halli' 
day 'a deserted children are likely to have here- 
after, Aa a matter (if curiosity, Donkin, I will 
go round ihe workhouse with you some day, and 
learn how many of the impotent folks we sup- 
port have able-bodied sons and danghttrs." 

' With all my heart," said Donkin. " Wi» 
1 step across with me now ? I am going to 
[ look in." 

' Not now, for I must make haste home. 
This business of paying takes a longer time 
every week, I thiiik." 

" It does ; and I must find some means at 
Shortening it, fur the labourers make it an excusd 
ftii: losing holf a day's work." 

" Aye, aye, any excuse will serve where there 

la no will to work," observed Goldby, buttonintf 

the large metal hiitlons of his green cout, ana 

n his broad-brimmed straw hat, in pre- 

I pBralion for departure. The overseer, mean- 

h *hile, lied a\t his money-bag, and made the neces- 

llkry entries in his memorundum book. Wool- 

Iterton was already on his way home, to assist hi9 

tlirife in serving the customers, who were particit' 

■ Ibrly numerous on pay day, and liberal in theiC 

rchasea of candle, tea and sugar, bacon, and 

js ill general.— If any complaints of high 

I ;^rices were occasionally heard, Mrs. Woollerioil 

^•as ready lo hint to the grumblers, that without - 

fr husband's goodnature in the vestrv, the^ 

igbt have been in no cooiWwm xt, TSto-t^M* 



r chEses Bt all ; and Mr. W. was not slow to inti- 
male ihui' ide blame of high prices must rest on 
tliow who caused bad debts. Tor which he must, 
of course, indemnify himself by a larger profit 
Ihan nould be necessary if all paid their debts 
H in an huiiest way. 
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Thb widow Brand's daughter Ruth wa-s not 
long in discovering that life in a larm-hoiipe is 
a very different thing from life passed between 
the charity school and a tender mother's apron- 
string. Ruth had been an industrious girl thus 
far ; she had always been up in time to wash and 
dress her poor deformed little sister, and to give 
Uie sturdy master Peter his breakfast, before she 
went to school ; and when she had once learned 
tjie routine of the school, she went through her 
business with considerable regularity, advancing 
ftom hemming to seaming, and from the mysle- 
ricB of marking and backstitchiiig to the respon- 
sibility of fixing work for her juniors. She 
could read pretty well and write a little, but had 
saucdy sufficient energy for arithmetic, and far 
too little to bear with any grace her share of 
the sweeping and scouring of the school- room, — 
proper part of the duty of the elder girls. As 
lewr idle, however, and as she per- 
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formed as much as any body esiweted of her, 
and was certainly lo be depended upon for truth 
aud honesty, she bore a very fair character, and 
was likely lo meet with a more favourable recep- 
tion from Mrs, Goldby than was usually oflered 
to candidates for instruction in the maltersof the 
dairy and farm-kitchen. 

Ruth scarcely knew whether to like or fear 

the change proposed for her. She would rather' 

have gone on attending the school and taking , 

care of Biddy; but oa that could not be, she 

wavered between her awe of Mrs. Goldby, and 

her dread of the beer drinkers whom she muBl . 

wait upon if she remained at home. Certain o 

associations with the Goldbys' interior decided 

her inclinationB lo follow her destiny. It waa 

some years since she had been in the orchard and 

dairy ; for Mra. Goldby had grown severe againat 

idlers; but Hulh rememhered calling "chick, 

chick," in the poultry-yard, and picking up the . 

apples that were showered from the tree over 

r head, and playing hide and seek in the straw 

the old barn. She did not suppose that she 

should now play hide and seek; but the fowls 

might, in time, come to be under her charge, and 

she should be much in the dairy, where the green , 

boughs rustled so pleasantly before the windows, , 

and the coolness was so refreshing in a summer's 

There was a lilac hedge just within the 

linga which separated the little front garden 

m the road. Often and often had she sup- 

irted Peler behind, while he stood on the rail, 

" pulied a, fragrant buticV ot "wCWl^ 'wa 
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Fflhd trembling. Now she should have free access 

to this lilac herl^, ond might galher as mnny 

while and lilac bunches of blossoms as she chusc; 

pfrhaps even leaves enough (o finish an experi- 

^Bjent which she and Peter had ollen begun, but 

^Hfever could complete. Their mother was wont 

Ho tell them of the Babes in the Wood, the whole 

Hw which story ihey devoutly believed ; but ihey 

* drniM never sufficienlly admire Ihe industry of 

the robins, in covering tlie children with leaves. 

Peler was anxious to know how many leaves it 

would lake. There was no horse-chesnut, or 

Bjcamore, or other large-leaved tree within his 

reai-h. und dinner Guldby's lilac hedge was 

therefore his best resource. One lapfull ntter 

another of its widest leaves did Ruth carry to the 

Corner of the churchyard wall, close by, under 

which poor little Biddy was laid to be covered 

with leaves; but the trial never succeeded, either 

for want of tnalerial, or because Biddy would 

toss her arms about when the leaves were nicely 

joined, HO as to hide the blue of her pinafore, or 

get up and go away before she was half covered. 

^^&J.th was quite aware that it would now be be- 

^^Ktb her dignity lo pursue this inquiry by her- 

^^BK tint she had. half unconsciously, a hope that 

^^Hrar colour of amusing some baby-visiter at 

^~BI farm, she mifrht arrive at a solution, 

■Very different was the actual appearance of every 

tiling from the picture which dwelt in her fancy. 

It was not now ihe season lor snow-drops or lilacs, 

■gW Ibr green boughs lo wave around the dairy. 

^M^T^ leaves were wWrled Biboiit m Vas. ^tdfciv 
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walks, and a few stray ones were blown into the 
very milk-pans, when any careless person left the 
door open to the autumn gusts. There were 
apples in the orchard, both on the trees and 
strewed beneath them ; but Ruth was not called 
to gather them. Mrs, Goldby let no one feed 
her fowls but herself. The mornings were dark 
and misty; and instead of waking with the lark, 
and tripping across a clover field to hail her cows, 
Ruth Ibund she was expected to leave her bed 
on a random guess at what o'clock it might be, 
and grope her way to the tinder-box, at the risk 
of being growled at if it should prove too early, 
and scolded if too late to suit any of the various 
notions of the people around her, respecting the 
fitness of times and seasons. Then there was 
all the awkwardness of making her way among 
the cows in the glimmer of her horn lantern, 
and the discomfort of the draughts in the cow- 
shed, and of the raw mist when she came out 
of it ; and the forlorn appearance of the farm- 
kitchen at dawn, with its long table strewed with 
the fragments of the last night's supper, — with 
crusts of bread, and parings of cheese, and spill- 
ings of beer, all of which she was to remove, 
and replace with the substantial breakfast of the 
carters and out-door servants. Next come what- 
ever fatiguing variety of work might constitute 
the order of the day, — scouring the dairy uten- 
sils, churning, making cheeses, and what noL 
Then the long dinner-table was to be got ready ; 
then huge baskets of apples to be ca,rried up to 
'*e apple-loft, and stowed aNsa-j -, ftiija. taSfAs:^ 
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I supper, with nolae and conrusfori 1 
e her tliorouj> hly stupid bi " 
1 dismissed, weary, lo Iter bed, tii be 
by (lie sliriiiigs of the owls in the roof, or to 
cry herself lo sleep amidst Ihoughta of Biddy 
and home. 

If Mrs. Goldby was somewhat severe with her 
little maid, it waa chiefly owing to tliis propensity 
of Ruth's to cry. The ati-called laziness in the 
■nornin^, the want of finish in her milking, the 
deficiency of vigour in pressing the cheeses, 
might all — though somewhul provoliitig faults to 
an accompliBhed farmer's wife — have been lolc 
rated in (he prospect of improved experience ; 
but frequent tears were an unpardonnble sin in 
S dairy -maid. 

" W lint's this about, cliild? Tears dropping 
into my milk-patis '. Are you suiting the milk to 
make it keep?" was sometimes the insulting 
questiun ; to which, when Ruth could achieve 
any other answer than subs, she coidd only reply 
that she could not make the dappled cow staud 
atilt, and she was sure the beast would kick down 
the pait some day, and then she, the unfortunate 
milker, would be blamed for the loss of the milk. 
I J9o inducements were strong enough to persuade - 
■ .faer to keep her tears for the actual occasion. . 

B. " Send that girl away," was at other timet 1 
I (he order. ■' She will damp half the straw io I 
the apple-ehamber with her cning. But fiirf ' 
tel! me, Ruth, what is the matter now ?" i 

Ruth's back ached terribly wiih carrying loadl ■: 
^ippfes. and she b&d pinched two ot het ange KI 
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fbetween the baBkets, Her mistress thnnked 
Heaven that every body had not such a back, 
Jt ached with cburnin^, it ached with stooping 
over the curd-tubs, and it was half lirolien with 
currying' a)>pleG. As for her fingers, they must 
take their chance till she could keep tliem out of 
harm's way. She was eolrealeil, however, not 
to look so mieeratale ; — more miseralde thaa 
any girl out of the workhouse, blest with health 
and a good service, ought to look. If her 
mother was to Kee her, sbe might fancy she had 
been ill-used, when perhaps nhe had only been 
melted at seeing a fowl's head cut olf, or scared 
by a turkey-cock. 

" If you would let me see my mother," Ruth 
would reply, amidst her tears, " I might teil her 
what a''- — (still sobbing) " what a flue place I 
have got." 

" See yonr mother? Why that is reasonable 
enough, to be sure, when people have earned 
indulgent'e, which you can hariily think you are 
doing while you cry in this way from morning to 
night, as If we were the cruellest people iu the 
world. If you will mend in this respect, I will 
eee when we can spare you, — if Jenny will un- 
dertake your work, and if we can fix on a toler- 
ably convenient day, and if my hu5baiid does not 
object to your ffoing, as I rather think he will, 
to a Ijeer-shop." 

The chance of a (rip homewards which was 
left by these numerona conditions, was enough 
■ I inspire Ruth with vigour to sustain the 
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slicking of a pig. und to defy Ihe moKt dolorous 
booting of her neighbours the owls. It was 
more dJHicull to restrain her fears of the inmates 
of the farm-kitchen, Tliey were all awful to 
her iu different ways ; the carters and cattle-ser- 
vants from their noise and roug'hness of act and 
Speech ; and the girls in the kitchen, former in- 
mates of the workhouse, from their boldness of 
manner and marked contempt of herself. It 
would have been some comfort if she had known 
how Mrs. Goldby spoke of these people by her 
fireside in the evenings, when her husband laid 
down his paper and took up his pipe, in order 

a patient hearkening to his wife's suggestions 

id complaints. 

" You know, my dear," she someticnes said, 

it is not my way to wish to break through old 
customs, that have been found to anstver well." 

Wliich is proved, my dear, by your practice 
of lecturing me when I am too tired to defend 
myself And the farmer yawned fearfully. 

" Nonsense, my dear ! I was thinking of 
nothing so little as lecturing you. I only just 
want to know how many more people you mean 
to crowd in under our roof." 

Crowd in, my dear ! I wonder what you 
call crowding. Do you remember how many 
farm-servants this house held in my father' 
time, before the additions were made that 
planned ?" 

" 1 remember that those additions have 
tiling to do with the number of servants 
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lodge. What difference docs it make in that 
respect that we have a second parlour, and that 
there is a bay-window to the bed-room over it?" 
" I am sure, my dear, I don'L know, except 
that I always supposed that adding to a house 
made it larger." 

" And while you bid me remember," conliniied 
the wife, " I do not forget that besides old Wil. 
liams, whowas left asort of legacy wilh the farm, 
there are three olhcr carters, quite a different 
sort of men from those in your father's time, 
And then there are the cattle- servants. I have 
told yoii before, I would almost as soon have in 
the cattle themselves to eat three times a day in 
my kitchen,'' 

" Well, my dear, if you turn out the carters, 
I don't know that we could do better than use 
the space they will leave for such a purpose, and 
then the cattle-sheds will do for the paupers we 
shall have to house henceforth." 

" And g'ood enough for them too," observed 
Mrs. G. ; " but you are so tender hearted, you 
let ihem have the run of jour house, and submit 
to see your wife and your estate pauper- rid den, 

^«id then " 

it tell me how I am to hel]) it, and whether 
lot pauper-ridden in a worse way then 
■ you." 

I " Very likely ; but only do not talk of bring- 

Ling more labourers under our roof, for I will not 

Wetend to manage your concerns if you do, 

lu are going to say that your mother would 

1 hare made stich a speecYv, wot ^wiN.*. W^ 
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fucti limes as your mother lived in ; but [iiing» 
wear a vury diHerenl face now. Then larm-ser- 
wnls had some respeut and rejrard lor tlieir em- 
ployers, aud some ffrace it) ihi'irbehaviour. The 
BWti uaed to be orderly in tlieircundiictat. raealR; 
wid wlieii they came in from woik, used to sit 
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baskets, or even kniiting' llii 
(lockings ; am! ihey went to cliurch on Sundays 
behind their maNtt'r, and in thi: mean time were 
thunkful for any notice tie chose to take of ihem. 
All lliis ia over now." 

" And fiottie people think it is as wdl it should 
be over," replied the farmer. 

" What 1 are you going to compare their 

prenent state with that?" eKclainied the wife. 

" Who knows better than yon, that they clioosa 

, thiut own hours for coming in and going out, 

I aud are more fond of gossiping over lhi:ir ale 

B of spending (juiet evenings at home? You 

iw that there is not such a thing as a word 

f thankfulness ever heard from one of ihem, 

wept old WiUiams. You know what a sharp 

iratch I have to keep over the girls I am obliged 

9 take, and how little work 1 get done among 

I, from some heiiig brought puny and pining 

pfrom a sewing school, and others bold and lazy 

J'rom the workhouse. Do you mean to call thi 

ft belter Riaie of things than the old ?' 

" 1 think it a desperately bad state of lbing»i 
«o bad, that the old custom of our servants 
aglBa»m»ter purrwfu quit** difewatpott 
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P thing from what it was, and 50 if is as wetl that 
i there should be an end of it; except 1 hat we 
l«annot make nur larfje ramliling ILLriti-huu-ies 
Kllirink into dwellings of the size we want for our 
Ittwti fumihfR, and we cannot iifTurd to waste )iO 

■ ibuch room and accnmmodiilion. Ifit were not 
libr this, I should be for mnkiiifj nur people shift 
I for themselves ea to lodn^iiig' and tward, and re- 
■Sevli)!^ you, my dear, of the trouble and aniiety 
B9 know ihey must cost you." 

9 Mrs. Golrtby was somewhat softened by per- 

■ ieiving that her husband was really aware uf her 
F domestic troubles. She observed that Ihpre was 
r BDme pleasure in providing for the comfort of 

the labourers in the kitchen, when tliey showed 
that they cured for comfort and deeeney of miin- 
ners, but very tittle when they came in late From 
the alehouse, and testified no thankfulness for 
anything that was said or done for them. She 
hoped her husband was not really going to lake 
in any labourers, in addition to the present 
househokl. Goldby replied, that if he wished it 
ever so much, he doubted whether he could find 
any that would serve him on such terms. Since 
men had found something to rely on besides 
their own exertions, they had found the domeatie 
habits of the farm-house less pleasing than thfl 
greater liberty ihey could enjoy by taking their 
chance for a living between ihe overseer and the 
farmer or squire. It was only a sober lalwurer 
here and there who would hear of living with ' 
his employer for more than iheminiet months^ 
irhen it happened to be coOT*.™^'^-, -aA "iSI 



Hmes were past when a farmer miglit pick out 
'^h a sober labourer from araong the crowd of 

ireless, idle fellows who were brought to him 

be fed. 

Wliile Goldby was still talking about sober 
Jabourers, lie waa lold that a man whom he knew 
to be of this class, was wailing to speak with him 
on business, Mrs. Goldby 's sanction being ob- 
tained, the man was shown in, and induced to 
forward into the light of the wood fire, and 
tell Ills business. 

" If it is a long story, Ashly, you had better 
:at down," said Goldby. 

" It depends on you, sir, whether it is to be a 
long story, or a shorter one than wili please me." 

" Indeed ! but lake notice before hand, that 

do not like long stories except on Chrislmaa 
nights." 

" Then, sir, to speak out, Sewell, your carter, 
is going to leave your service." 

" Indeed ! that is news to me. Who told you 

r 

" Sewell himself, sir. He has had a legacy 
i him ; and so he throws up his work, he telis 

" How miich has he had left him ? a thousand 
pounds ?" 

'' Lord bless you, sir. no ; no more than sixty 
inds. But there are three cows into the bar- 

fin. If you would let me take his place, sir, ' 
would serve you to the best of my power." 
" And that, I have no doubt, Ashly, would 
iB very well, — much better ihan it is easy to get 
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oneVself served now. But you know, Ashljf, 
tliere are other things than (he qiialily of the 
Service, to be borne in mind now in the hiring of 
I aervants ; I am sorry to say it, but so it is.'' 
[ " Hat if you would consider, sir, it is not only 
I the quantity of worli done (though that is much), 
I but tlie care that is taken at' your property, that 
' iignifies. Now, I don't pretend (o set myself 
above my neighbours, but I will say tliut I havfc 
a character lo keep, and children to support by 
it, and I should not be likely lo risk having my- 
self turned out of work by using such ruinous 
ways with your team, and making such waste of 
your substaDce, as I heard you complainljig of 
the other day. I have no ^pite against any ODe, 
and do not so much as know which of your ear* 
ters you were complaining of; I only know I 
should not be hkely to do the like." 
" What are you doing now, Ashly ?" 
" I wish I could say I was doing anythin^f, 
sir; for it is not my will to be idle, especially 
With children depending upon me. But I was 
[- tnmed off from Mr. Bingham's farm without B 
fiiidt being fuund with me, to make way for 
I^Tims ; and I hi.ve got no work since, (though il 
eight months ago,) except at hay and bar- 

* What, that drunken feU'iw Tims? Thai 
Fwaa because he is a pa uper, I suppose, ano - 
iie fed. That is the way they reward you foi 

a pauper, you see, Ashly._ 

low can you say anything, my dear, to 



1 to Ihrow himself on the paris 
flXclkimed Mrs. Goldby. 

" The system says more (lian I could get 
iken between this and Christmas," replied the 
mer ; " and Ashly koows all that 1 (:an tell 
him, by having had a drunkard preferred to him- 
self for such a reason." 

" I know that they will soon make a paiiper 
of me," observed Ashly in a melancholy voice, 
" unless you or somebody will give me work. 
Let a poor man's savings be used ever so thrif- 
tily, they will soon melt nwiiy when nothing is 
coming in to be hdded to them." 
" So, you have savings ?"' 

It is no secret, sir, that I saved while I 
luld ; if it was, I might be templed to keep 
■It B secret still, ot all risks ; for its being known 
floes me nothing but harm. I had a very pretty 
store, even afler my wife's illness and funeral 
were paid for; but I do assure you, sir, I have 
h'ttie left." 

I could almost wish that you hud none, my 

id fellow, and then you would stand a better 

id I should know at once what to do, 

it true that Sewell is going lo leave 

■ It is true, I assure you, sir. He told me so 
mself." 

' Well. well. Do you know Wilde Y' 

' He that was a hedger at Bingham's ? I 
V him among the paupers in the gravel-pits 
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'Well, the parish hns to mBiiitaiii him, 

ix asking for work. The parish has not to 

laintain yojj. Now, can yoii espeet that Wilde 

ill be continued as a burden while I want a 

carter?" 

Ashly looked as iiidig^natit as the farmer mas 
concerned, and appeared to be above answering 
the question. Mrs. Goldby seemed little less 
cfiended, while she asked whether her husband 
.^eant to g'ive into the new lashton of punishing 
'the industrious and prudent, by giving favours 
\a preference to such men as — she would not 
Hay Wilde, because she knew nothing of him — 
such men as most of the pauper labourers of 
their parish. 

Goldby saw all the mischief of such a system, 

and all the hardship to Ashly ; but what could he 

He had no money lo spare. — O no, not 

lis wife ag'reed. — He eould not afford a 

[aaintenanee to two men, when one would do all 

work which Sewell was about to relinquish ; 

id ili by malting Wilde his WHggouer, he could 

: (he parish the expense of his support, it 

his duty to do so. 

Ashly moved to depart without havin^poken 

lother word ; but the farmer begged him to 

,nd take a seal, and have a little chat, if hs 

rwhed to show that he was not angry. Ashly 

id nothing about not being angry, but sat 

iwn Bs desired. 

What is Sewell going to do with his legacy T' 
the opening of the proposed chat. 



' He means to set up for himself. You know 
' ilxty pounds is just the ptice of one of Blogg"! 
I tfOlteges." 

'■ He osked the pari--h seventy." 
' Aje, that is because lie thinks it fair to get " 
tnylhin^ he can out of the parish. He InlteB 
Sixty of Sewell," 

" And a dear baigain Sewell will have of il. 
Why, he might build for himself eheaper than 
that, and huve a better soil under his leet, and 
a drain, and a roof that would be pretty sure to 
outlast a stormy night.'' 

" Bui he does not like Ihe trouble of build- 
ing, sir, and wishes to step into bis new condi- 
tion at once. He sells one cow to keep the 

others, and then " 

" And then," intemipled Mrs. Goldby, " he 
will live upon bis wife's labour, and pass his 
time between the beer-shop and the gravel-pits, — 
the next best place fiir a gossip." 

Aalily did not attend lo ihe next two or three 
questions that were put lo him, and presently 
returned to the subject of which his mind was 
evidei^y full. He Iwgged pardon for speuk- 
^g orit again, but urgetl the claims of his 
V'tnotherless children, but for whom he should be 
I too proud lo ask twice when once denied. He 
Buggesled that Sewell had probably had very 
good wages, which he certainly deserved as a 
superior workman: now, it was possible that Mr. 
Goldby and liiiiuelf might agree for something 
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" You are mislakeii (here in (wo ways, my 
good fellow," said Guldby. " You could not 
live for so little as I pay Sewell, unless you were 
helped out, as he is, by the parish. Sewell is a 
tolerable servant, as servatiti^ go, though not 
such an one as jou would be ; but wages have 
fallen, even since you were out of work; and 
they are very different from what they were when 
a matt could maintain his si\ children upon thenii 
I speak of places where the rate is as high as it 
is here." 

" And how am I mistaken in another way ?" 

" You forget that Wilde is a single man, and 

that, however low you may fix your wages, I 

can offer him lower, as having no wife or children 

to support." 

" But do not you think, sir, that this will 
quicken him to get both ?" 

" He must please himself abuut that. It is 
our business to save where we Ciin ; and a man 
who has only himself to tiike care of cannot 
expect the same wages from me, or allowance 
from the parish, as one that has halfa-dozen 
depending upon him." 
" '■ But! thought the difference was between 
married and single, without regard to the 
^Uilren." 

" Yes : we leave it to the porish to look after 
r the little ones. We only make the most of the 
L single men while Ihey are siagle ; whicli iiappeus 
L to be a bad thing for you to-day, Ashly. I am 
a can acartely be more sorry for it than I 
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" That is easily said," replied Ashly, in a 
mournful voice ; " but I nsk ynur pardon, sir^ 
(br thinking that you don't know what it means. 
Tou hare not seen your wile die with Ihe very 
woriix on her lips, that you had promised Ihul 
her children should be brought up as the children 
of an honest man that was beholden to no one. 
You have not felt it weightni; on jour tnind from 
that day lo this, bs it' you had done wrong, that 
not a stroke of profitable work has been wrought 
by your hands, not a shilling earned to rernuvo 
your children further from parish help. You 
have not hod the bilter thought that jou are 
setting an example of idleness (so different from 
their mothers!) to your own little ones; and 

Jou have not hoped, and laid all your plans at 
ome for the change a dozen times over, and 
been disappointed ; and so, sir, it is impossible 
(though I don't doubt yonr meaning what you 
>ay) that you should be nearly as sorry as I 

" Well, I am so aorry, that I will ride over to- 
morrow, and see Ihe squire about it. It is not 
■very likely that he can help you in the way you 
Want, any more than I ; but he ought to know 
your case." 

" And then if better times come, sir, you will 
Wmember me." 

" One of the very first, yon may rely upon it; 
but I cannot say I have much hope of belter 
times for us farmers, unless somebody else takes 
a larger share of tile burden of onr poor. See 
Aow m_f wife shakes her head \ S\\c ofven 
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phesicB that we nhall go to the vorkhouse 
ourselves ; and if we do g-et there, perhaps it 
will be some comfiirt to her that you were there 
first ; for Itieo she will be sure that it could not 
be helped." ' 

" How you do talk, Mr. Goldby ! When did 
I ever say such a thint;? What I say is, that 
though it would be a sad thing to leave one's old 
home, and the beasts and fowls one has grown 
attached to, I should not wonder if every farmer 
gives up at the end of his lease, and leaves it to 
others to do what they can with ihe poor. For 
my part, I would lock up my dairy myself and 
pat the dappled cow for the last time, and send 
my batitiims to market every one, and go and 
live in the red house in the street, witb not an 
ell of garden, to be out of sight and hearing of 
the parish poor." 

" And they would return the compliment, my 
dear, for they are not over fond of either you or 

w should they be ? I am almost angry 
Bith myself sometimes for being sharp wiih 
lP.uth, partly because she came alter Ihe manner 
f a parish girl, whether I would or not. She ia 
jot a girl to hear being sharply spoken to, how- 
Iper; and I will let her go to-morrow and see 

" That is where Ashly is going now," said th« 
Tier, " lo judge by ihe hurry he is in, Ashlf, 
1 had better take a draught of ale with my 
iople behind there, than go to the beer-shop 
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Ashlj disclaimed all tlioughta of beer lhi« 
j ni^t, and was going borne to see if his little 
kfoiks were all in bed. 



MORNING CALLS, 

^ILE Ruth was meditating, tlie next mominnfi 
h tears in her eyes, how she might best 
nind her misfreBS iliat it wns now a long' time 
since she had cried, at least b; day-light, Mrs. 
jb-Coldby came into the back kitchen, where she 
vas cleaning the breakfast cans, and asked her 
f ehe did not think it was a very fine morning, 
ind if she would not like to g;o and see her 
mother. She might iisk Jenny to do the rest 
Itif her morning's work, and be gone, as soon as 
[•pile had finished what she was abont, if she 
would promise to be Jiome by dinner lime. There 
was a look of hesitation in the midst of Ruth'a 
Joy which made her mistress inquire if there was 
»ny difficulty ? when the girl asked whether Mrs. 
Goldby wotild be po very good as to speak her- 
self to Jenny, lest she should not believe what 
Was intended, or should refuse iier share in it; 
Being satisfied on this point, she was emboldened 
to ask furlher whether she might gather just one , 
bunch from the tall holly-hock Ihat was so full ' 
of flower. She should like to carry one to 
Biddy, ;/" it could be spared. Her mi s&eis replied 
by desiring her to come and speaV. lo \vct in the 
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^rden when she was dressed ready U 
then went to fill a basket of apples, a 
bunch of flowers with her own hands, for the 
widow Brand's table and parlour. IMrs. Goldby 
was far from Ihoughtless in these little matters, 
though strict with her maids, and apt to be out 
ofpi^ence with encroachers. 

Ruth's hands shook so with joy and impa> 
tience, that she made a terrible clatter among the' 
cans before she had done with them, and dre 
upon herself a scolding from lier fel low-servants 
that damped her pleasure even when she was 
half running, loaded with fruit and flowers, along 
the lane which formed a short cut to the common, 
now graced by her mother's establishment. At 
every reach of the lane, ihroug'h every gap i 
the hedge, did the girl look for the face of aom 
friend to whom she could tell that she was goinj;^ 
to see her mother, and might stay out four wholes! 
hours. No such face appeared, however, foi ' 
some time ; and Ruth began to feel almost as if 
nobody cared for her, and almost to wonder 
whether the people at home would be as glad to' 
see her as she had fancied. Just when she waff , 
thinking of resting her basket on the top of a 
gate, and trying not to cry, she caught a glimpsa 
' i coat-tail that could not be mistaken, and 
was instantly re-iuvi go rated. She ran on; 
shouting in her shrillest voice, — 

" Mr. Ashly ! Stop, Mr. Ashly ! Mr. Ashiy^ 
I atop, will you ?" But Mr. Ashly did not heedi 
I till she set down her basket, and Uollo>«iid t 
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hands lo give elTect to her fihout. Tlieii Ashly 
turned, and waited till she came up. 

" O, Mr, Aslily, I thouglit you never would 
have heard me : how I did call !" 

" What is ihe matter, my dear ? One would 
think it was midsummer by your scarlet face. 
What do you want?" 

" I am going to see mother ; and I may slay' 
till dinner lime. You know I live at the farm 
now," she continued, seeing her friend look 
puzzled. " I have not been home this long, 
Jong while." 

" So that was what you called me for; to tell 
me where you are going, I am very glad 
indeed, Ruth. And now you must let me carry 
your applca for you. I can just as well go round 
I your way as not ; and you will get on all ihe 
I iguicker." 

I And, aa they went, Ashly told her that he 
should be very glad if hia eldest girl had such a 
place as hers, and could come tripping through 
the lanes now and then, full of joy, to see her 
iather. Ruth argued that it must be much 
pleasanter lo stay at home and take care of the 
little ones ; and the controversy lasted till they 
came within sight and hearing of the beer-shop, 
when Ashly said he must wish her good bye, 
and resigned the basket to her, with many wishes 
that she might have a happy morning with her 
family. 

Ruth relaxed her speed when she came within 
■ i,« iiimdrcd jarda of her mother's dooi', being 






Aece^sttry to plan how to gain entrance. Seve- 
m lads were standing round the door: mea 
! going' in and coming out, lilie bees at 
he entrance of a liive, Rutti was surprised to 
w altered the place looked since she saw 
The grass was worn away before ' ' 
Whole of the front of the house ; and several 
lOnes were broken in the windows which had 
Doked so brigtit and new. Some of the white , 
mlings, which enclosed the narrow bed where 
! had planted pot-herbs, were broken away ; 
bd she could see no signs of the rabbit-hutch 
trhich she had confided to Peter's especial care, 
"While she was wondering whether she dared 
push in among the customers at the door, she 
perceived that Biddy was not afraid of them. 
This poor child, deplorably deformed, and stunted 
Jn her growth from e f h seemed to 

Ite making mirth for h g e of whonl 

Thought her out in hi arm and her down, 
While others Ihrew s k distances, 

ey cheered f h and carry, 

T, while th t,h d h r waddling 

Salt and strange app an ad varded heir 
Kth a sip from their cans, or with nuts from 
heir pockets. Ruth met her full in front, in one 
■^ff her fetching expeditions, and caught her 
iftnnd the neck, covering tier with kisses : but 
there was as much vacancy as pleasure in 
countenance of the child at this meeting, and 
BDre eagerness about the apples than about her 
teler. As Ruth, tall and slim, led bLOvos. b.«.<c 
$arge, a shout of mitlk aV V\ui wuVto:*. ^A "^^ 
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'£t>rm3 biu'st fiom ihe gazers, and was anavrered 
by laughter from Biddy, and a burning blush 
from llutli, She pushed, elbowed, ducked, and 
l»p«d aside from aa many as would have pinched 
her cheeks, or olTcred her a. draught of beer or a 
whiff from their pipea, and at length stood pant- 
ing before her mother in the little buck roam, 
with Biddy's struggling hand still grasped in her 
. " Weil, mother !" was alt she could say. 
My dear ! only think of your coming at this 
of day, when we are all in confusion always! 
I up to tlie bed-room, there's a good girl, out 
the way of these people ; and I will come and 
k to you as soon as I can," 
'" '• Do make Biddy come with me, mother, 
' istead of making sport for those men. She does 
not care for a word I say to her." 

" Nor for what any body says to her. She la 
growing quite stupid and unmanageable, I think. 
iTiere's no making her do any thing till Peter 
tkes a stick to her : 'tis almost the only thing 

understands." 

Huth could not answer, even to ask about 

She tried what the apples would do in. 

ipling Biddy up stairs, and found that the 

; succeeded. The little girl climbed on all 

.^.irs, step by step, with eyes fixed on the basket, 

Uid resisted every attempt to carry, or in any 

Way aid her. When fairly within Ihe bed-room, 

Kuth bolted the door, but was quite at a loss 

what to do with her companion when one apple 

^Was devoured, and the rest hidden on a shelf 

wi?A was out of the dwatFB reach. Bidd^waa 
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iSB, cross, and bo foolish that her sister did 
not know her for the same girl she had takea 
(tare of for so long^. She was positively afraid 
"Itf her from not knowing how lo manage her, 
■iJid listened with intense anxiety for hermoiher'a 
itep upon the stairs, till, at the end of the Reeond 
bour of her holiday, this seemed almost the only 
Mund she had not heard. There had been the 
Ibgment of a song ; the beginning of a brawl, 
ifthich was slopped; repeated bursts of laughter; 
hs crash of tailing crockery ; shouts for more 
' which lold her that Peler was on the pre- 
i ; and lastly, long continued speechifying, 
iccompanied by thumps upon the table, and ' 
.Marked iaio periods by applause and a buzz of 
'foices. All this time the widow appeared to 
Iteve forgotten her daughter; and at last, on the 
Itriking of the clock in the midst of the orator's 
llttirangue, Ruth had once more much ado to 
;SWallow her tears at the thought that this was 
Ihe way her long expected holiday was passing 
from her. 

For the sake of something to do, she opened 
he casement and peeped out cautiously, hoping^ 
'~3 see what was passing, without attracting tha 
Itention of Ihe loungers below. The first pep- 
Bn she observed was Peter leaning against the 
lindow beneath, with his arras crossed on the 
.^1, and listening open-mouthed to the orator 
within, turning round occasionally to grin and 
iAod when some happy point elicited applause, or 
Measing himself witli a jerk from any tormentor 
"'ho tivilched his jacket foT mOTe\KM,i«-^SftjA 
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I'^B haJr in sport. Riitli beg'an her attempts I 
I.Wininunicatenitli him, by a gentle cough, during' 
I M interval of comparative quietness, hoping that 
L'||h would know her cough wliile no one else 
■■would ohserve it. But Peter had no attention 
to spare to her rejwated signs, till she called his 
name, and then he looked all ways but the right ; 
and when he discovered (hat the call came from 
above, half-a-dozen rude faces were turned up at 
the some moment with his. In answer to Ruth's 
request that he would ask mother to come up 
and speak to her, he beckoned energetically for 
his sister to descend and hear what pleased him ; 
but she heard quite enough where she was, as 
Slugs' ^aa not given to make the floors of his 
houses loo substantial to be in proportion to his 
walls and roofs. That on which Ruth stood 
shook with every peal of applause from below, 
and exhaled the eloquence it imbibed. Scarcely 
a word was lost of all that Jay was saying in 
complaint of the low rate of wages ; in recom- 
mendation of a tax on machinery, without which 
all reform was a humbug and a bubble ; and in 
ridicule and abhorrence of the overgrown wealth 
of the landlords. Some of his words seemed to 
be longer than any at the very end of Ruth's 
spelling-book ; but there were enough remain- 
ing of a reasonable length to make Peter, and 
some less sharp than Peter, think that they 
understood what Ihey heard. 

" Do they think," cried the orator, " that the 
diurnal world is made for them alone, — for Ihe 
Bggtegaiioa of their comforts and the consolida- 
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I tion of their wealth ? Look at their rent-roll, 
and mark the engmes of the poor man's excln- 
gion from his birthright, the drill and the thrash- 
uig'-niachiDe, and you will find that such is the 
I exposilion of their creed. See the lords of the 
L nniverse riding out through the domains where 
I the poor man waters the ground, as the poet 
. Bays, with the sweat of his brow. See IJie hare 
flit across his path, (he pheasant whirl about his 
head, and hear him say in his heart lo his hard- 
working neighbour, ' These are made for the 
recreation of my amusement, and in no wise to 
fill an empty stomach.' See the chaff flying from 
his thrashing-machine, and hear him saying in 
his chuckling meditations, ' So I give to the 
winds the scum of the earth, (hat have been a 
thorn in my side so long. This machine does 
_ my work without complaining, and comes be- 
Lt ween them and my nobility.' Thus is nature 
f to the poor man curtailed of all her fair pro- 

' portions, and Providence enlisted on the in 

the under the banners of despotism.'' Tre- 
mendous applause, during which the eloquent 
} apothecary refreshed his throat with one of his 
r-owii Emulcent Lozenges, in preparation for pro- 
Leeeding. 

■ ' " It is, you know, established on irrefragable 
B iwidence, that (here are two principles in nature, 
f freedom and politics," 

' And gravitation, sir," modestly suggested 
I fhe schoolmaster, who liked to interpose occa- 
ludonally. 

' Yes. yes ; we shall come Vo \.VjA V^ ttx&.\s^i 
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' demonstrating; how all phenomena graTiUte to 
the centre of freedom and nnion," 

The schoolmaster nodded in token of Ml 
Mtiafaction, 

" Shall these principles be asserted elsewhere," 
continued Jay, " end shall we tamely submit to 
have them nullified by the perverse intrepretations 
of those that sit in high placea, devouring their 
game with rich sauces while the poor man starves?" 

" I thought he sold sauces Wmself," whispered 
one hearer to another. 

" Those are fish-sauces, and they don't come 
under the game laws, I fancy," was the reply. 

" Billing in high places," the speech went on, 
" and quaking at the nightly fires, which they 
next day set about quenching with blood, — 
blood got by trampling on the necks of a mag- 
nanimous and suffering nation. They promise 
us reform. From tliis egg wonderful things are 
to be hatched; but, in the meanwhile, what ia 
the principle on which this egg is laid ? As the 
cuckoo feloniously drops lier offspring into any 
Best but the right, and the world is di.'iappointed 
in the issue ; so the government '' 

Here Ruth was startled by a pushing and 
shaking at the room-door. It was her mother. 
untidy and hurried in her dress and manner. 

" My dear," said she, " lam so sorry I could 
not get to you before ; and now I shall be called 
away again in a minute, I know. You must 
come at a better time of day, nest time. O, yott 
can't choose, and you don't know when you shal! 
Aflve liberty again. WeU, Wa a 6a4 ^\V^, W be 
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e ; and I 'want to hear all about how you go 
; but those people cannot be left two minutes, 
"e quiet, Biddy, will you ? You had belter 
ut the back way, Ruth. You have grown 
wly, to be sure, since I sun you last, and you 
too tall now to be about here, unless you 
re older.— Coming, Pelcr, coming !" 
' O, if you must go, mother, can't you send 

' i^ter up ? I have not had a word yet " 

" I'll see, my dear ; but Peter ia wanted every 
minute to draw, you see. But I'll tell him to 
spare a minute." 

Peter came presently ; but Peter was very 
much altered. He seemed (o have nothing lo 
ask his sister, but much to tell her that she did 
not care lo hear. 

" Lord, Ruth, did you hear what a shot old 
Willett's gamekeeper got the other night from 
the poachers. He is nut dead, however ; but he 
veas so frightened he let them get off with a fine 
I Quantity. They say there was three sacks, be- 
Ide the hares." 

' I say, Ruth," was the next question, 
•'wouldn't you like afight? Stuff! nevermind 
Jpur being a girl '. They say girls go and see 
kiight sometimes. Dick Wilde is going to take 
!, some day; and I put himinmindof it every 
y. I saw a bit of a fight here once. You 
Should have seen Simpson, wh»t a rare hit he 
(ot on the chops." 

Now appeared Mrs, Brand again, breathless, 
D send Peter down. " Perhaps, mother, I '■-■' 
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r iMttfir go. Its you are bo busy," Baid Ruth, dole- 
' flillf. 

" Why really, my dear, I Ihinlf you had, and 
come again some day when I have more time to 
Bpeak to you. Remember the back door, you 
know, and slip out quietly." 

" Must I go home, then ?" said Ruth hesi* 
tetingly, as the striking clock told that another 
hour remained at her own disposal. 

" Why, suppose you go and speak to your 
aunt Jemima. (It is droll to think that she is 
your aunt, now that you begin to look nearly as 
old.) You will always find her at Mrs. Blogg's 
at this time of day, and she can talk to you over 
her wash-tub or her ironing-board belter than 
I can, with all these people keeping me on the 
foot," 

Ruth brightened up at the suggestion, emptied 
her basket into her mother's apron, left the flowers, 
as desired, on the shelf, and ran off towards 
Mrs. Blogg's, anxious to make the most of th£ 
time that remained. 

Jemima, a girl of Utile more than twenty, 
though she bore the venerable title of aunt, was 
in B very favourable position for a chat, and took 
care to place Ruth in one which was no less ad- 
vantageous. The room in which Jemima w'as 
Washing linen opened into what was called thS 
street ; and door and window were left wide fd 
let the steam escape. Jemima stood at her wash* 
tub, where she always found that the alternate 
dip and rub constituted uo impediment to con- 
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versation, wbik the spiasli among' tlie lather 
formed a gentle and nut utipleasing accompani- 
ment to the voice. Perhaps this was the reason 
why she always sang wheo there was nobody lo 
talk with, unless it was that she wished to show 
the neighbours what & voice she had. The street 
was not very narrow, yet her melody ])enetrated 
every recess of the opposite shop, nhicli was 
Jay's, tlie apothecary. Uis last apprentice had 
learned every note of her two songs, " the Maid 
of Lodi," and " Jessy the flower of Dnmblaiie," 
before he had been a week behind the counter. 
The sudden interruption of the latter in the mid- 
dle of the last stanza, made him now step to the 
door to see what caused the interruption, and 
gave him his first sight of Huth. 

" Well, Ruth, so you have come to see me, and 
have a word with me. Now, sit down for as 
long as you can stay ; aye, there, on that chair 
by the door, where there is no fear of ray splash- 
ing you with my lather, and you can get a look 
at James Beaver, if you like. I can see him 
Bometimes where I stand, when the steam blows 
away for a minute ; but yours is the place, just 
where you have set the chair, for seeing what is 
going on. There's James Beaver looking across 
at you, I declare." 

" So, that is Jamea Beaver! How he is 
grown, to be sure." 

" Grown, oye ; well lie may be, for he is 
almost grown out of being an apprentice. But 
it will be a pity when be goes away to settle fat 
bimeelf, for it in tea lo OM l&t. Swj ^<^ '®^^ 
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■notlier. A nice, modest young man he 
Opening: (he shutters bo much earlier iti the morn- 
ing 'linn the last one did, and very handy io the 
shop already, Mr. Jay says. I declare lie is 
peeping at you from behind the white horse in 
the window." 

" What ia that white horse for?" askedRutb. ' 
It used to stand at the saddler's : at least it ' 
looks lil-e liie same." 

e very same. Yon may know it, if 
I<iu just go across and look close, by the black 
b>g;er marks round the leg', where one of the 
lllacksmith's children took hold to litl up the foot 
and see if it was properly shod. It is very funny 
how children imitate what they see. Well, the 
eaddler did not wnnt it any more, when he got 
so much to do that his saddles and bridles made 
as good a sign as any plaster horse that ever was 
made; so he sold it to Mr. Jay to put in his 
window, to show that he sells horse medicines. 
Look, James Beaver is dusting it, seeing us look 
that way. Mr. Jay says it answers to tiim to 
set up his horse, so well as James Beaver keeps 
it for nolhing. Mr. Jay is so droll !" 

Ruth was planning how to begin some in- 
quiries about Biddy and Peter, when Jemima 
asked her if she knew Mr. Jay, adding, that he , 
was a nice young man. Oh ! if she had not seen i 
him lately, she had no idea how handsome he I 
was grown to what he used to be. And his ) 
speaking ! His speaking was amazingly fine. , 
Uany people that knew how to judge, said he 
.pi^C to be in the House of Commons. And 
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I to good natured with it al) ! He would come 
I over when it was getting dusk, and chat about r 
I feiuidred things, till one and another came to call 
L Wm away ; for every body wanted him for hia 
I advice, — if not about their illnesses, about their 
r mialbrtunes ; and he never refused his advice. 
I Ruth observed that he seemeil to lie giving a 
I great deal of it to the people at her mother's. 
I " O, you heard him, did you ? Well now, 
I was not it beautiful ? But you don't know half 
I unless you heard him talk about the fires in the 
I neighbourhood, and the rights of the poor as to 
I flie thrashing-machines." 

I " Does he come over to talk to you about 
I that ?'' asked Ruth ; " or how do you know so 
I much about bis speaking?" 
I There was a half smile on Jemima's face when 
I «he replied that Mr. Jay had sometimes one thing 
I and sometimes another to say to her; but she 
had often heard him and Mr. Hlo<;g talking about 
how the government ought to oblige the parisll 
to make up belter wages to the labourers, if it 
was really true that the farmers could afford no 
higher than were given now. If Ruth eould see 
Mr. Jay as he stood by the door, with the red 
and green light from hia own lamp shining- side- 
ways on his face, with his riglit foot on tb6i 

threshold, and the forefinger 

" e Mrs. Blogg made her appearance from 

...ler chamber, and Jemima's story of Mr., 

L Jay's forefinger was ilrowned amid the energetic . 
$la.^Iiing and rubbing which she resumed. a.t. ** 
acb of her miatresa. 



' Mr». Blogffwas followed by iimr cliililren.each 
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care of il8elf { butthey could tuke care of nothing' 
else, and were therefore aadly in the way where 
waaliiiig was goiug on, — where there were light 
btukets which must not be upset, thinga huDg 
up which must not be pulled down, and tubs uf 
water in wliich it was dangerous for a litlle child 
to snuUih at its own reflection. Mrs. Blogg 
seeming fairly at a loss what to do with them all, 
Ruth took possession of the youngest to give 
him a ride on her foot, and asked the next eldest 
to be so kind as to make her a sand pie on the 
threshold ,- but one of the others beginning fo 
wail about the soap which had been splashed into 
her eye from Jemima's tub, and the eldest being 
bund guilty of amusing himself wilh the mangle 
mthout leave, there was soon an end of peace in 
the apartment, and tinally a contest between 
tlu four which could cry loudest. Mrs. Blogg's 
"eiper was not made to bear this. Its first out- 
~ a]f was directed upon the eldest. 

* How dare you be at home, sir, at this time 
Pday? Why did not you go to the mile-cross 
]ihout ago? you are more trouble than you 
la worth, at the best ; and it is the least you can 
k to nick up what you can at the mile-cross." 
' " ' Ti tired of going there, mammy," said the 
and last time, we could not get Peggy 
and she cries so when the wind blows over 
p beath." 
" Jiever mind her crying ; she must learn 
J can't BfFord to have vo^ c^AAtew wi 
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delicate \ so, off with you ! Pe^gy, my womarti 1 
go with your brother and see the gentlefolks j 
and when there is a fine carriage coming, if you 
ask prettily, you will get a penny, I'll be bound," 

The children seemed so unwilling to go, that 
Ruth could not help inquiring into the nature of J 
their errand to the mile-cross, where she would M 
fain have gone herself. It was such an eseellent f 
spot for play, and had been such a favourite »■ i 
Bort of Peter and herself in old times, that she 
could not imagine how any child couid object to 
being permitted to jump from the steps of the 
cross, that marked the meeting of four roads, . 
and lo watch for the approach of carriages from J 
the distant quarters of the wide heath. She re* I 
membered how she and her brother used to vie' ^ 
with each other in their obeisances to the travel- 
lers within these carriages ; and how, when it 
rained, they ran and sheltered themselves in the 
gravei-pits where paupers were now employed to 
dig. On questioning the children as to their ob- 
jections to do what she remembered with so much 
pleasure, she found that they were sent, not to 
^^ play hut lo beg, — not to jump in the sunshine, 
^^L bul to sit on the steps of the cross in all weathers, 
^H to move the compassion of passers-by ; not to 
^M pay respect to travellers, but to ask pence of them. 
^m Their mother tried to prove to Iheni that it must 
^M be very pleasant, and that they might get apples ■ 
^B and nuts by it, which they must otherwise gd-B 
^H without. 1 

^^i It seemed to enter Mrs. Biagg's mind, that 
^H sowe explanation vfaa wMBiwrj \n wkkkk*. "Wt 
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(he chiltlren of a builder and o(vner of u mangle 
' being set lu beg in the high ruad ; und she there- 
fore observed to Rutii, tbat her husband was 
obliged to pay to the rale when he did not know 
but that he might have to lake from it some 
time or other ; und that it was but fair that he 
should get Bomclhing from the rich if he couldi 
while he waa al such an expense for the poor; 
and tliat they were chiefly the rich who passed 
by the mile-cross on their way to the watering 
I^dce, a few miles off, — people who could well 
aSbrd r few halfpence to jioor children. — "To buy 
nuts with?" Why, children must now and then 
have a. few nuts, or something of that sort, and 
the rich could liest affurd to give them such 
Uiings; besides, the prospect of nuts mode the 
children more ready lo go and be out of the way 
of her washing. Ruth ventured to ask if the 
children would be willing to work hereafter, if 
they were made fond of begging now; the reply 
to which was, that tliey were too young, poor 
things, to be tuught any work yet, and they might 
as well make a little money, if they could, in the 
meanwhile. So the four little things were dts- 
on their money-geltiiig expedition, the 
lest carrying the youngest, and the others 

eing desired to spend a penny, and bring the 

est home, like good children. 

p There being no more private conversation to 
with aunt Jemima, Ruth departed, look- 
gback towards Jay's shop from the end of the 
^Mreet. James Beaver was certainly gazing after 

er, and she felt (she scarcely knew why) less 
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discontented with the issue of her holiday than 
when she had left her mother's door. 

She was closely questioned by her mislress a^ 
to what she had seen and done, and was favoured 
with much instruction as to how eyery body 
the farmers found the means of getting on in 
world, while they were weighed down with bur^ 
dens which none were made to share in a AM 
proportion. Mrs. Goldby had a good mind, sh6 
declared, to set her young people to open galea 
for passengers (which was a wide step above 
begging), and to sell beer, as a way of getting 
back from the parish paupers some of the money 
■which went out of her husband's pocket for theif 
support. With all her simplicity, Ruth did not 
late this threat for earnest. She understood 
that it was only an ebullition of spleen ; but It 
left her wondering whether her mother was really 
growing rich by selling beer, and building ea 
ftbout the fortunes of the family. 



Chapter IV. 
THORPE CORNER. 



Mrs. Goldbv did herself tiie justice of making 
known that the whole society around her did not 
fiiU under her censure ; and by this means sh* 
certainly enhanced ils eifect. She could point 
out examples of labourers who went to (he beer- 
sbop for no other puipoBc vWn \Q\i"ci."^\«-':~ ' 
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¥ien wilh familieB wlio abhorred pariah relief; 
of growi'iff girls whose backs did not easily athe, 
or wlio slied no tears over such aches ; of little 
boys who brought home pence without having 
begged, and without the stipulation of spending 
a portion of ihetr earnings in nuts. Ashty and 
his family were proaouiiced exemplary in the 
whole of their conduct, and their neighbours, the 
Goodmuns, scarcely less bo. She did not per- 
ceive, in this case, as she was wont to do, that 
Aslily's young folks were much the worse for 
being able to read, and being; in the habit of 
reading. Bhe oAen boasted, indeed, that the 
little Goodmans did not know a letter of the 
alphabet, and that they promised, notwithstnnd- 
ing, to turn out industrious, and shrewd enough 
for all practical puqioses ; but she had nothing 
to object on these points to the Ashlys, who 
were not less industrious, not less shrewd, and 
certunly better able to amuse their father and 
each other at dull times than their friends, the 
Goodmans. 

The children of the two families were more 
frequently together than any other set of young 
impanions in the parish. Goodman's and 
ihly's cottages stood near each other, and apart 
<m the village. Goodman was a labourer on 
'Goldby'a farm, and inhabited a cottage in the 
rear of his stack-yard, in a nook of ground 
called Thorpe Comer, which was seldom visited , 
by passengers, and would have been thought 
very solitary and dull but for the vicinity of 
AohAye Jiltle dwelling. As it was, there was a 
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perpetual going to and fro over the three-cornered 
plot of grass which lay between the cottages: 
Mrs. Goodman now stepping over to ask whether 
Susan Ashly would do a little errand for her 
as she was going to the village ; or Johnny 
being sent lo know whether any of the Good- 
mana would accompany him into the fields or 
lanes (o scare birds or hunt hedge-hirgs. Good- 
wan sometimes requested Ashly, as a favour, to 
dig his plot of ground for him, es he had not 
enough time to do it jirojierly himself ; and 
then a bastiet of produce of some sort was sure 
lo find its way to Ashly's dwelling before night. 
Both families were poor, very poor; but Ihey 
contrived to hghten the burden of poverty to one 
another, in more ways than one, by their friend- 
ship. They not only imparted of their little 
substance on those occasions, when the very 
small gills of the one party may be of great ser- 
vice to the other: they not only consoled one 
another under passing troubles ; but were an 
I effectual mutual support under the permanent 
I vesation to which all honest and independent 
f labourers are subjected, in parishes mliere the 
I poor-rate is expended lavishly, or otherwise 
r injudiciously. Either of these men would haye 
[ «ften found his spirits sink, and his indignalioa 
I rise to an undue degree, on beholding how the 
provident and honourable are turned out of 
work in order to make way for the worthless ; 
I each would perhaps have felt his love of inde- 
kpendcnce melting away, unrler strong temptation 
'o claim what others claimed ■, ftaaV wa^V Vwi^ 
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despontled aa to any frood he could singly eflbct 
in ihc wny of lealimony and eMmple, if thej 
could not have met at the end of the day, at the 
Odd of the week, at the end of the year, to con- 
sult on llieir affairs, and to vent in sympathy 
their abhorrence of the present system of em- 
ploying agricultural labour, and their dread or 
hope of what future seaaonq would effect in tha 
way of chanfje. Many people told Goodman that 
be had nothing to complain of, as he wan asupe- 
''ar labourer, and was considered and retained as 
ich by hia master, when many others were dis- 
lUsed to tbe gravel-pits, or to any further dis- 
B at which their parish might lie, if they 
Id happen not tu have a. settlement in 
>ldby'G parish. It was true that Goodman 
IS so fer better off than others that he was sure 
of work as long as his master hail any to be 
done ; but he felt himself injured by the system 
under which he worked, as much as if he had 
been obliged to pay to his pauper neighbours a 
fburih, or even a third, of the wages of his hard 
labour. It came to much the same thing, he 
often said, whether wages were lowered one- 
in order to be made up out of the rates, 
which a, spirited man could not bring him- 
ilf to take a shilling, or whether the labourer 
'as paid full wages, and obliged to give away 
one-third to support his pauper neighbours. 
His case was not so hard as Ashlj'a ; but it was 
sad enough to afford a theme for many an 
evening conversation, when the friends were at 
*?yi s/(fe by side, mending their thatch, or 
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putliiig their little plols of ground in order. 
The evenings, or the Sundays, after church, 
were the times for Goodman's spirits to sink, 
and for his friend's, cheered by converse, to rise ; 
and the mornings, when Ashly staid at home 
with nothing to do, and Goodman trudged off to 
work with liis tools over his shoulder, esactly the 
reverse. The hours of the year were few, when 
both were hopeful and happy ; but their attach- 
Dieut was not, perhaps, the less strong for this. 

One misty autumn morning, when Goodman 
came forth in the dusk, with his usual burden of 
tools, be found Ashly leaning over the gate of 
the slack-yard he was about to cross. 

" Good morrow to ye, neighbour," said he. 
" You are early abroad this raw morning," 

" Not earlier stirring than you and yours. I 
have been watching yon little light from your 
window this half-hour." 

" Why, yes ; the mornings get too dark now 
to do any thing without a candle so early as 
this; Slid my dame has no notion of lying in 
bed any later because the sun changes its time ; 
so my little folks are all up and about, long be- 
fore yours, I dare say." 

" No, uo : my girl is iip the first of the family. 
And well she may ; for she has more to do than 

" Just at present, man ; but that is not to 
t for ever. The time will come when you 
icill be as busy as any ol' us." 
" Aye, for a week or so at hay-harvest, per- 
But it is a weaq iKmt ?«s\,. "Wv*. ip*« 
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il hwdiy half on inch long yel that I am to 
r." 

Well, well. There's your club in the mean 
t It is a flne thing for you, belonging to 

" So it is, in as far as it keeps me above the 
rate ; but it won't do long. It has been a help 
in sieknesfl, and when my wife died r but neithe* 
that fund nor any other will Inst on, year aftef 
year, to support a man who adds nothing to it. 
Well, but I did not mean to vex you with cnro- 
^laints this morning, but rather to know whether 
you want any thing done at home that I can do 
for you. Now's your time, you know, when t 
have only too many hours that I will thank any 
body to fill up tor me. I need not say that I 
Would take nothing for what I might do. It 
would be kindness enough to let me think I waS 
not idle." 

Goodman could not remember any thing that 

be wanted done t moreoyer, he must not stay 

now to talk : so Ashly was presently left alone 

ftt the gate, watching the sun as it rose, turning 

ftom blood-red to copper colour, and from copper 

I colour to golden. It was a particularly dtill day 

I'to Ashly, though it promised to be sunshiny and 

f*arm for the season. Instead of going home, 

he lingered about Thorpe Corner, now pulling 

hips and haws from the moist glittering hedges, 

and now standing with his bonds in his pocketfc 

watching the restless robin that flitted and hopped 

_ Aftwnd him. Before the short thin grass on the 
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shine, he lay dawn at full length upon it, looking 
up with half-shut eyes at the pale blue sky. It 
was not long before he heard little feet busy 
about him, and felt himself suddenly bestrode by 
stout young limbs, ivhile a baby face laid itself 
against his cheek. 

" Father, are you busy to-day?" was the first 
unfortunate question. 

" Busy ! no, child." 

" Then I wish you would come and lie down 
in the church-yard, and see me jump, I can 
jump this much higher than I could the last time 
you went." 

" Not to-day. I can't go to the church-yard 
to-day." 

" Will you go to-morrow, then, and show Bob 
the owl's nest in the ivy ? We can't get up so 
high by ourselves." 

" No, not to-morrow. I shan't go to the 
church-yard any more except on Sundays." 

The children were silenced by their father's 
tone ; but they wondered within themselves what 
had made him change tiis mind about the church- 
yard, where he used to show them all that was 
to be seen, and loiter at idle hours, as ifhe loved 
the place even more than they. 'They were not 
aware that there was something there which 
reminded him of his promise to keep every child 
of his from the parish, as from the worst of 
misfortunes. 

Presently came another voice, at the sound of 
which he suddenly raised himBelf, ove.xyM'cmw.^ 
the child (hat was sitting u\rt)w\vuni «ft&.»^'ii^i«i» 



that was Irying to gain its feet by the help 
AfhiR cout cullur. 

" Father," said Snsan, " us you are withia 
ight, I'll just step down to tlie osier ground for 
lonie more osiers to peel. Just keep an eye on 
die door, will you ?" 

Ashly nodded assent, instead of offering to go i| 
uid cut osiers fur his daughter. She went on to , 
Mk,— 

" Shall I take the children with me, or will 

11 look to Ihem ?" 

" O, !et me go to the osier ground ! I want 

go with Susau," cried the children. 

" Take them with you," said Ashly, pushing , 
^em away. j 

• " Then, Johnny," said his sister, " run round ,! 
by widow Brand's, and bring Biddy down. She J 
faaa not been out with us this long while. You.f| 
will find us by the new dyke, if you make haste." j 

" Biddy can't make haste," said the boy. l| 

She goes like the lame duck yonder." fi 

" Well, don't hurry her ; and mind yon help 'I 
Br over the dyke. But you can make haste ) J 
^^ », off with you !" 'I 

' When the children had been gone some tim^^ 
luid before Ashly had ceased wondering what/ 
nade him too lazy to cut osiers to-day, a heaviet 
^tep approached, which proved lo be Wilde"* 
|Se stretched himself, and then lay down also o4! 
tile grass, saying. ■*' 

" That litde fellow of yours spoiled our sport 
Just now. He carried off our dwarf just when 
We were Belling her to run a lace ■viW.'n Su.'^'*. 
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B^^. He would have carried off the dog too ; 

Krbut we kept him for another kind of sport by 

bad by." 

B " Which ? the boy or the dog ?" 

B " The dog, to be sure. Your boy would be a 

^teie boy if he could help us to such sport as 

mme expect from that dog by and by, as I said 

V Ashly made no reply, and Wilde went on. 

^ " Talking of rare fellows ; is not that fellow 

Mt&y a good one ? You should have heard how 

pBe has been talking, — as finely as a member of 

parliament. And he is not a spoil-sport like the 

whole of one set of speechifiers — the parsons. 

They are for ever telling us, ' yon must not do 

this,' and ' you must not do that ;' till a man 

with any spirit asks what the devil he may do. 

Now, Jay has as much to say as any man about 

the right and wrong of things ; but he sets one 

on to do fine things with a famous deal of spirit. 

I Tou should have heard hitn this morning." 

^L*' I can't think how you find time to hear him, 

HJFilde, at this part of the day, when I thought 

i- you ought to be at the gravel-pits." 

" O, I don't trouble my head much about 
what time of day I work. The parisli is bound 
to find me ; and it does not matter what time of 
day I do their cursed work, or whether I do it 
at all ; particularly when I have other fish to fry 
by and by, as I said before." 

As before. Ashly remained silent. As before, 
■ ^ilde resumed. 
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Now you, who have no parish work to do, 
IN)r Diher work either, as far as I see, — you ore 
Just the person to help sport, wliich is a thiiig wa 
did not expect of you when jou wanted your 
nights for sleep after a hard day's work. But 

now " 

Ashly cut him short with a declaration that 
he WHS never so little disposed for sport as when 
he had no work. 

Aye, aye ; you mean singing rollicliinff 
\g3, and playing skittles, or perhaps lielping^ 
a fight. We all know that such sports aa 
t]lOse bring nothing in, and help one to run scores 
sooner than to pay them. But if, as Jay says, 
there is asport which has justice, — no ; the rights 
pf the poor, — no ; I forget what he said exactly j 
but it came to this, that a hare is a mighty good 
thing Toi hungry people to have to eat ; and that 
there are plenty of people ready to give a good 
price for pheasants ; and that we have a belter 
right to every thing of that sort than any squire 
Manning that ever lived." 

" When you prove to me," said Ashly, " that 
have a right to squire Manning's plieaaants, 
il set Susan to roast them without my having 
lUmbed a wall by moonlight, or shot a game- 
per to get them." 

' Hang the gamekeepers ! They would not 
shot if they kept out of the way. They have 
woods to themselves all the day : ihey might 
i our turn at night. Hang the meddling 
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If you lei Buch n meddling fellow as Jay 
talk you over, Wilde, it will end in (he game- 
keepers hanging you," 

" No such easy mailer," replied Wilde. 

You'll hardly find my match at dodging in the 

moonlight, and making a stand in (he dark, as 

Mu'll see if you'll come with us some night. 

We meet at " 

Don't tell me a word about it," said Ashly, 
1* or you will repent ; for I won't promise to 
^p secrets that I have no part in. If I am 
)Ve taking parish money, while I can do 
Without it, I nm much more above taking the 
Quire's game, like a thief. I would sooner beg 
-H his door for a crust of bread." 

" Much you know about it!" cried WiJde, 
BCornfully ; " and where's the wonder, when you 
fer hear what Jay has to say about it ? 
_ipose you grant that neither you nor tl 
[uire has so much lo say as Jay. There 
not such a man lo be met with at every turn, 
lit it is ill-natured of you (o talk as you do 
out blabbing ; and it is cursedly good-natured 
the squire. I wonder you have Bo little spirit, 
leu you owe him a grudge." 
J Ashly replied that he had no parlicular liking 
iff the squire, who had injured him over and 
Hir agaiu in preventing his being employed in 
ireference to parish paupers. It was not because 
he pheasants were Manning's that he declined 
tealing them, but becaime he was above stealing 
I all, and should he, if the ^ame ba\i!i\jgi.i. ya 
tmebody aa hateful as \ve (^'N'Wo«>t« "te. "»«Bl 
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that made the game laws, and os helpless as 
poor little Biddy, 

" It would be strange, to be sure,'' observed 
Wilde, " if you had any consideration for a man 
that has used you as I know Manning is doing. 
You should hear what he says,'' 

" Never mind what he aays. He can say no 
real ill of me; so don't be repeating cross words 
of his to tempt me to steal his game." 

" You don't know what I'm thinking of. No 
man can be further from saying any harm of 
your character; but it is not the less hurtful to 
you for that. Says he, ' Let Ashly alone to take 
care of himself. He is a substantial man ; and 
we need not trouble ourselves about getting work 
for him, as he can live for a while without.' " 

" Whom did he say that to ?" 

" To Goldby, when he rode over to teil the 
squire how much you wished for work. Jay 
was there and heard it." 

" And what did Goldby say ?" 

" He said the parish would lose more by drJY- 
ing such a one as you to "be a half-worker, or an 
idler, than it could ever gain by f;iving your 
proper work to a batch of paupers. That was 
his civil way of speaking of us who have parish- 
pay. He will be made to repent of it one day." 

" What did he mean "by calling me a half- 
worker and all idler?'' cried Ashly, starling up. 

" Why, there now, lie down again. He did not 

mean that you doze on the grass when you have 

_ thing lo do. He said what it was that he 

L «"* — that tie most high-spirited men have the 
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^nilBt heexi for the work that is paid by the parish. 
He said, that while good labour is so scarce in 
the neigfhbourhood, it is a great loss to the parish 
to hare men that do their business like Good- 
man and you turned from esamplea inio warn- 
ings." 

" I'm proud to ftel obliged to Mr. Qoldby," 
exclaimed Ashly ; " and if Jay thinlfs as he does, 
perhaps he will leave off inciting tiie people to 
get hold of all the money they can without earn- 
ing it." 

" Jay told U9 this to show that you are a warn- 
ing already, instead of being an esampic. He 
says, that any one who passes you when you are 
lagging along, as melancholy as a new-weaned 
calf, and afraid to treat yourself withm pint of 
■^beev to cheer your heart, may see a warning of 
^KWhat happens to people who are above asking for 
^f.lhe money that the law allows them, and yet 
M hftvc not spirit enough to bleed the land-owners 
and farmers of what they have wrung out of the 
poor, ile Bojs, if you cared for your country, 
and the poor men in it, you would get into 
Goldhy's pocket, and help to make him pay tile 
'"flt of his thraaliing-machines ten times over." 

Ashly sprang to his feet, while he said that Jay 
..jOuld soon see that he had something better to 
HO than to consume the substance of an honest,, 
kind-hearted fellow like Goldby. Wildefook itfoi- 
granted that he alluded to the midnight sport lo 
which he wished lo tempt him, and began lo eon- 
— .tulate him on his roused spirit. But. K^t-^i 
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t very rfiffertnt thoughts i 

i 80. He urfted Wilde to proceed to his 
work ill the gmvel-pits, and to leave it to the 
owU tu be iibroad at night ; stepped to his dwell- 
ing to mend the lire, on which the potatoes were 
boiling, and to close the door, and then Tollowed 
Ihe children to the osier ground, revolving in his 
mind the notion with which he had just been in- 
spired — or investing his small remaining funds 
in some sort of stock, on which he might makea 
profit, ir he could do tlii.i, he would no longer 
be pointed at by his neighbours as the man who 
was Tool enough to save, nnd pitied by those who 
approved his spirit. If he succeeded, he should 
be independent of squires and farmers ; if he 
failed, it was but coming upon the parish a Utile 
sooner than he would otherwise do. 

The children set up a shout when they saw 
him trudging down the meadow nt a quick pace. 
Susan looked out from among the osiers, and 
Johnny made a display of the sheaf already cut ; 
and the two little girls leil oiF tensing the clucks, 
which they had been chasing from creek to cove 
of Ihe Uttle stream which bounded the meadow. 
Biddy was found to have lost a shoe, and Det to 
be wetted before, behind, and on each side; 
whereupon Johnny was sent with the children to 
search for the shoe among the weeds, and to 
convey it and the owner home; while Ashly 
helped Susan to finish her task, and loaded him- 
self with her sheaf. He came to the point willf 
his daughter immediately. 
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" Susan, how Bhould you like to beep shop ?' 
" What sort of shop? such aoneasMrs.WooI-- 
lerloii could teach me to keep?" 

" No, no, I musl have a difFerent sort of shop- 
keeping from Mrs. Wooller ton's, even supposing' 
she would teach any body how to set up in oppo- 
sition to her. Mo ; the schoolmaster has taught 
you something in figures, anil I think we might 
manage to learn the other parts of the business 
ourselves. It is a long time since we bought tea 
or sugar; and it is rarely enough that we have 
had bacon of late ; but I dare suy we rememher 
Buflicient to prevent any great mistakes in laying 
in our first stock. I am sure we have good rea- 
son to remember the prices we had to pay at 
WooUertoDS." 

" I get some things there now, for that mat- 
ter,'" said Susan. "Thelastsait butterwehad 
was a penny an ounce." 

*' And far from good, loo," replied her father. 
" I don't believe WooUerton gives more thaa six- 
pence a pound for it to the grocer he buys it of. 
j 1 have reason to know that he asks for ordinary. 
k goods when ha buys his stock. We had no great 
I'loss in leaving off ten, such as his was latterly. 
! might bake the leaves of any bush between 
is and the squire's, and have as good tea. And 
B charge six-pence an ounce for it! 1 dare say 
^ we might sell belter at four-pence. Then there's 
cheese. There is little doubt farmer Goldhy 
'would sell me a few of the cheeses he sends to 
kmarket, and I could warrant the quality good and 
Vwholesome (which is mov. l.tva.w W QaV\s\\s«\* 



T ls)i and sell it. moreoTcr, at three halfpence 
flie (wo ounces, instead of a penny an onnee, 
whjcli every body is paying for Itis strong hard 
■tulF, which is not fit for any child's etomacli, I 

Susan doubted whether Goldby would part 
with any of his cheeses to be sold retail in the 
neighbourhood, since WooIIerfon wan obliged to 
9 w fiir for his. Her father toltl her that Uoldby 
nild not sell his good cheeaes so cheap ai 
IFoollerton'H friend, the grocer, could afford to 
Hrt with his fragrant commodity ; so thai though 
Voollerton might make a good proHt on Gold- 
liy's, he preferred making o much larger on bad 
* eese (i-om a distance. 

" Then there ore candles," pursued he ; " they 
.B a principal article, for Woollerlon himself 
nys there is twice (he quantity of candles burned 
"lat there was a while ago." 

"Whv, how is that, father? we burn fewer, 
stid so 00 the Goodmans, now that there is nei' 
tlier sickness nor a young baby in either house." 

" People that have their things found by the 
parish," replied her father, " grt)w less careful 
by degrees than we are obliged to be. In many 
B cottage where there was formerly never a can- 
dle seen from March to October, there are lights 
flaring in the window for hours of the midsum- 
mer night, when sober labourers ought to be in 
bed. They must have a candle to gossip by at 
their doors, or at the open casement; and the sun 
^jrastes a pretty quantity of light upon them 

trrrr" ■"". 
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long since many of those who work in tlie gravel- 
pits saw the early dew. We shall have them 
grumbling' at getting work when tliat blessed 
lime, the hay-harvest, comes round, because 
they must be up betimes to mow." 

»" To be sure," observed Susan, " Mrs. Grand, 
ibr one, must be a good customer for candles. 
You may see lights moving about fur a long 
while after her house is cleared at niglit ; she 
being busy cleaning up after her customers, I 
suppose. And all the winter, the few that do get 
up to work call in there betimes for their warm 
beer and spices ; so she and her maid must burn 
lights almost the whole night through. She uses 
better candles than the poor pay a halfpenny 
a-piece for ; but if it only came to that, think 
what a bill it would be at the winter's end!" 

" If she bought of us by the pound, we could 
dffijrd candles much cheaper than slie paya 
Woollerton. As for bacon, I should like to turn 
that article over to Goodman, if, as I think, he 
can manage to keep pigs. It may be a kindness 
to put it into his head. He can either dispose of 
^e bacon himself, or, what is better, (since peo- 
^e do not think of buying any where but at the 
;phops,) let me sell it for him, which I would do 
,^th great pleasure, giving him every thing over 
and above the expenses," 

"But, father, only think of the expenses; 
only think of having a shop." 

"Aye, you are thinking of such ft shop as 

■jWooUerton's ; or, perhaps, Mr. Jay's, with gild- 
Jbg on the drawers, attd ^m^.^^ iwix?, Vs '^!» 
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B^pboRrds. I tneon nothing of (hat sort ; but ji 
Hjtist a deal lable or couuler Ihat I cnn put up " 
B Ayscirin our own kitchen, with a sort of covErcd 
Hi^ace behind to keep our stock in ; anil perhapa 
^pl. bench in front to set fruit, and eggs, and g^n-* 
^rbread upon in the summer. Or Johnny 
might have a. little set-out of them on the green." '\ 
" You Torgol that nobody ever passes our way } 
but the Goodmans, and their custom would be 

^&uI little." 
" What is there to prevent people passing our 
(ray? They will (lock to Thorpe Corner fast 
enough if they find they can buy cheaper by half 
of us than of WooUerton. If we can but make a 
beginniiio;, we shall see our quiet nook as like a 
feir as WooUerton's shop-door, when the people 
go Etraight there from the workhouse." 

Susan had yet another objection to make. She > 
had heard that Mrs. WooUerton was contiuiialiy 
complajning of the impossibility of getting' in her 
payments ; and Susan was sure she could not 
press very poor people hard for their money. Her 
mtlier had no intention of selling for any thing 
but ready money. Bad debts, or even a delay 
of payment, would presently knock up a shop- 
keeper with so small a capital as his. Susan ^ 
liked the idea of ready money, instead of having 
the trouble and anxiety of keeping scores. She 
fully acquiesced in the plan, and promised to say "I 
her tables of money, weights, and measures, W • 
herself as often as she took up her needle, and to 
practise making parcels, so as to waste the least 
possible time, paper, and stving. 

_- 1 
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The plan being thua opened to his daughte^i 

1(1 favourably received by her, Ashly waited 

Wnth impatience the return of his fVientl Good- 

lan, whom he intended to admit to his consul- 

.. llions from first lo last. The hours between 

Boon and Goodman's evening leisure were spent 

by Ashly, not so much in peehng osiers with his 

industrious children, as in measuring his dwellr 

iag, inside and out, and estimating the acconir 

modations of which it might admit. The windoir 

as small; the counter must be short and naiv 

w ; the cupboards and shelves scanty in deptk 

id height; but who could know what might 

ise fioin a small beginning, and whether Ashly 

and his daughter might not end by keeping shop 

'^ the middle house of Myrtle Row? 
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Mrs, Goldbv was wont to mention, a^ one of 
the signs of the limes, the facility with which 
.people changed their plans, in comparison wilh 
limner days. In old times, a man, and yet more 
Ik woman, meditated long before adopting a new 
occupation, or introducing any material variation 
■ ito a long-pursued way of life. Now there was 
shifting and changing', that it was plaipt 
d masim was forgotten — " A rolling sWoa 
ithers no moga." h. miB\ 'iva.X '^■ia 
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to open a lodging-place far vngrantB, at the mlg^• 

Ktion end under the lanrlian of the squire. 
w many now began to marvel at ihemselvea 
for not having dnl thought of doing such a 
thing, BO often an the Kquire had been heani to 
lament ihe difficulty of knowing what to do with 
yagrants, for whom there was no proper accom- 
modation in the workhouse ! How many thought 
the widow Brand had quite enough upon her 
hands, and flowing into her poclcet already, and 
that she might have done some neighbour the 
kind turn of giving up the aiieculatiun lo him ! 
Other! blessed their stars that they had nothing; 
to do with such a set of creatures as the vagrants 
that passed through the parish ; and asked how 
much profit any one could expect lo make of 
such destitute bodies as they. Meanwhile the 
widow proceeded with her preparations, which 
were not very expensive, though they promised 
as much luxury as could be expected on th« 
termsof two-pence a night. The straw was spread, 
thick and dry, on the floor of the sort of out- 
house which was lo be appropriated to her va- 
grant visitors ; troughs of water were placed at 
each end ; a mighty store of soft soap was laid 
in ; and roll towels of prodigious length and sub- 
stonce decked the wall. All this was certainly 
much lo offer for two-pence a night; but, as some- , 
body observed, a. man that had two-pence mlghl j 
have more, whether from (he hands of a magistrate i 
or from some unknown source ; and this aurplu* ' 
■ms almost iUre to be spent in the beer which 
**fffit be Aeanl splashing Inlo Van taw oa^-tve 
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•thet side the partition. Thus a vei-y few va- 
grants (and there never had been many in this 
parish) migplit make it worth the widow's while 
tp entertain them. 

It was wot long ailer Christmas that she wM 
«»dy to receive the first wanderer who was 
directed by the squire to her abode; and next 
morning, before less active people would have 
hreakfaated, appeared the squire himself at the 
widow Brand's door, giyin^ his horse to Pete* 
to be led up and down before the house. He 
seemed to be disposed to walk in — more so, a 
filfweming observer would have Raid, than the 
hostess to invite him. There was no place for 
him but her little back parlour, as she could not 
think ofputting him where the men were having 
their morning draught. The squire cotidescend- 
Jngly assured her that the back parlour would 
better suit the purposes for which he came than 
»ny more public place, 

" Well, Mrs, Brand," said he, " I sent you a 
customer last night." 

" Yes, sir, he is still there ;" nodding in th« 
Erection of the out-house. 

" Still there ! — Well, do not let him slip away 
without paying you your two-peuce. He has 
two-pence, I assure you. I look care of that 
before I sent him to you." 

The widow curtseyci! in token of her sense of 
obligation. 

" Perhaps," added Mr. Manning, with ashrewd 
look, " he found ways and means of getting mow 
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Ill an two- pence into his pocket between my house 
and yours— perhaps he was a customer in more 
ways than one. Eh! Mrs, Brand?" 

" Indeed, air, he has not spent one fiirtiiing 
here ; and if he has eaten any thing, it could only 
be such broken victuals aahemighlhave with him, 
I have made noprofit of him.Iussureyou, sir." 

" Very well — very well. It is as well, you 
see, that I should come to ascertain the success 
of our first experiment with this sort of people. 
They must be looked to, both as to making them 
comfortable, poor creatures, while they are in our 
hands, and preventing our being cheated by the 
rogues among them. What kind of man, now, 
would you suppose this fellow to be ?'' 

The widow could say nothing to this question, 
as she had only seen the man for a moment, and 
taken no particular notice of him then. Slieonly 
knew that be had been quite quiet, and sot asked 
for any thing from the time Peter showed him 
where he was to sleep, till now. She was sur- 
prised when the squire told her that her guest 
declared himself to belong totlie parish, and that 
he came for the purpose of claiming relief. 
She would observe him more particularly, the 
widow said : and if the squire would favour her 
with his name, perhaps she might recollect iL 

The name had slipped the busy gentleman's 
memory, and he had lefl his memorandum -book 
in his last night's coal-pocket; so the name of 
the vagrant muat he learned from himself Mean- 
while, Ihere was more to be said to Mrs. Brood. 
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" My good woixian," said the squire, looking^ 
very f.erioua, " arc you aware thai your estab- 
lishment i§ not a ^n*Hhnp ?" 

The widow submitied that it would be rather 
odd for her to fency she sold gin, when in fact she 
sold only beer. 

" If it is not a gin-shop," pursued the squire, 
" neither ought it to have the morals and man- 
ners ofa gin-shop." 

Mrs. Brand hoped her own morals were preify 
good, and she had nothing to do witli those of 
other people. 

" There is your mistaVe, my good woman ; and 
a great mistake, I assure you, it is. You are 
answerable for whatever goes on in your house — ■ 
for whatever rebellion may be hatching (I would 
have you look well to that) — for privy conspi- 
racy — for drunkenness — for brawls — for profane 
jes t i ng' — fo r " 

While the squire was racking his faculties for 
more sins to specify, the widow seized the opiwr- 
tunity of saying, that if she had been aware that 
all such shocking things were to rest upon her 
conscience, she should not have thought so littio 
of opening abeer-shop. 

" I dare say not," was the reply. " Those 
who open gin-shops prepare themselves for what- 
ever may come of the detestable assemblages 

vrithin ihelr doors ; but " 

Do you really think they do, sir? Then I 
think they must be the worst people living." 

" Do not forget Christian charity, my good 
lan. Would not yo\il\\i^V.\S,\iOTft,'(v*«,''i 
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Bimy body culled you the worst person living, be- 
1 cause treason was talked hi yonder room ? But, 
BB I was goiog to say, lliere is great delusion i 
about these beer-shopa. They were begun with 
the idea that people would be enabled by them 
to provide themselves with good beer at a rea- 
sonable rate, and (hat mullitudes would leave off 
drinking gin when there was convenience for their 
being served with the fine old English beverage, 
which — wh i cb ' ' 

" And I'm sure, sir, people are sei'ved reason- 
ably with very good beer from my shop. You 
would be surprised at the number that send for 
their quarts at dinner-time every day, instead of 
brewing at home." 

"True, true. An excellent intention, indeed, 
was that uf the legislature in establishing these 
beer-shops ; and very good beer is yours, Mrs. 
Brand, I have no doubt. But can you honestly 
say, now, that there is no rebellion hatched here 
over your beer ? Does Jay make no speeches ? 
So our tradesmen make no complaints of their 
neighbours — the squire, and the overseer? Do 
our labourers say nothing under your roof ogmnst 
Goldby? And," — whispering, " has no poacher 
drank out of your cans ?" 

" Bless me '. and does your worship think this 
is all owing to the beer?" 

'■ Not entirely ; for matters were very far from . 
going right befi)re the beer bill passed ; but you ' 
will allow that there has been more mischief at ' 
work in this parish of lale than ever ; and I much 
■ ftar there will be still more. 1 fear I cannot keep 
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l:our people from hearing of the disorders in other 
f parishes. The news of the fires flies fast, and 
I people's ears are always open to dangerous re- 
L ports of that kind. I own I dread the conse- 
Pqnences. But remember, that if any mischief 
K&ppens, I and my brother magistrates shall feel it 
i our duty to question you as to what has passed 
1 under your roof; and I hope we shall hear better 
e that have reached ua 



things of you thai 
lately." 

" Why, sir, as t 
don't see how yoi 
they have ci 



3 keeping these fires a secret, I 
, are to manage that, now that 
near. You can't make people 
walk with their eyes shut of a night ; and Sims, 
that did work at Bingham's, saw a tire far off one 
dark night lately, and broui^ht news of it here in 
the morning; and — and — a friend of mine climbs 
up the big elm by the pump every night to look 
out; and I've heard that several people are let 
into the chorch-tower by the sexton, sometimes 
as late as twelve o'clock, and watch for hours. 
^ So I hope, if there should happen such a thing as 
ft fire in our parish, your worship will not fancy 
[ began it." 

"But you must own that our parish is in a 

[Tery sad state — in a much worse state than it 

s before your house was opened." 

" But if it was shut up to-morrow, do you 

Bihink, sir, that matters would mend ? I don't 

■'My but that a man here and there may drink 

1 more beer than he can properly afford ; as some of 

fcmy baddebts can testify ; and I see plainly enough 

"mt when discontented people get to^i.lvM,t'wwi 
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increase their discontent, and stir one another up 
to mischief. But I don't see but that the same 
things would happen if there was no heer-ehop 
in the place. Aa long' as iabaitrers have idle 
time upon their hands, and money from the 
parish, they will have drinl< ; and if there is not 
beer at hand, they viiW have gin. As long as 
little tradesmen have to pay more to the rates 
than they can afford, (hey will grumble at those 
that tliey think make them pay more than they 
need ; and as for Mr. Jay, he will make speeches 
aa long as he Ihiuka tbe people wronged ; and if 
there is not a roof granted him to speak under, 
he will stand in the wind and the rain." 

" But, my good woman,'' said the squire, with 
a comfortable smile, " you have not answered ' 
my question yet. Is the parish in a worse state 
Uiftn when Blogg let this house to you, or is it not ?* 
■tainlj is, sir, if all that you and Mr. Jay 
Buy be true." 

" X and Mr. Jay !" 

" Yes. Your worship seems exactly to octree 
with Mr, Jay so far, There's a new set of people 
in Blogg's cottages, poor miserable creatures, 
Mr. Jay says, so sickly, that he lias more trouble , 
titan enough with them, considering what his 
salary from the parish is." 

" Aye, I know the people in Myrtle Row are I 
..jsl of them upon the parish," I 

"Half-Blarved by the parish, sir, Mr. Jay saya: J 
and this, and the place being ao damp and with- ' 
out any drain, makes them very troublesomQ ] 
patients to hhn." 
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" Blogg must be spoken to to make a drain, 

and " 

" Bless you, sir ; the cottages have been out of 
Blogg's hands this long while, and the money 
be sold them for three quarters spent by this 
lime, I'll be bound. Sewell bought one with his 
legacy, and Blogg compounded witli ihe pariah 
for (he rest, as your worship would have it that 
the parish must pay the rents." 

" True, true, I forgot, Those houses must 
be looked to, however.' 

" Looking will do little good, I am afraid, sir, 
as long as they are built on a heavy clay. Well, 
then, there are such labourers as Goodman 
ground down by ihe farmers to such wages as 
will barely find them potaioes, which is, as Mr. 
Jay sayE,'a burning shame in the farmers, though 
they complain that they can't give better. We've 
nothing to do with that, says Mr. Jay. It's the la- 
bourers' business to gettheir rights of the farmers, 
and let the farmers get theirs of the landowners, 
and the other rich folks that oppress them. Then, 
again, there are the bands of poor men that are 
set to work in the gravel-pits ; there are more and 
more of them every day going in droves, as Mr. 
Jay says, to be worked like slaves " 

'• Mr. Jay does not know what it is to work 
like slaves," interrupted the squire. " These 
paupers do as little work each as a boy of ten 
might get through." 

" Mr. Jay meant, sir, that they were marched 
in droves like slaves, not that they worked lifat 
slaves, which may bemuc\\Ot\\«ie,fet ws^'Ws.'Mt 
i know. Then, there are c\u.\4ie.ix ito^^\o."i,"w.v» 
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F Uw workhouse from here nnd there, and the over- 
aeer griimWing over every fresh one (hnt comeB 
In, ai if it was not a misfortune, as Mr. Jny eays, 
that their parents are prevented, by the oppres- 
uon of the rich, from maintaining them. Mr. 
Jay Ihinka the least the overseer could do would 
be to give them what the law orders them, witli- 
out makin^r any difficulty about it. I am sure I 

►dread carrying my poor Utile girl there, he will 
feuinl me with it so." 
» " What ore you going to lend her for?" 
" I ttnd I can't kec)) her at home any longer. 
Bhe requires more looking aAcr and nursing than 
I can give har, with my hands eo full from morn- 
ing: ta night. It will be a great relief to me to 
hftve her better provided for than at home." 
I ' " I should have thought you were well able to 
■ IWeyour child properly taken care of at home, 
BW by a neighbour. There are few people in tha 
^|Mrish now taking so much money as you." 

The widow answered that she hod more than 
enough to da with her money ; thot the parish at 

£ resent made her an allowance for Biddy, and 
_ would cost the overseer little more to have the 
(hlld in the workhouse. The parish should re- 
member too, that she had taken herself and all 
Vher family off the rate when she began her new 
'way of life ; and it was the least it eould do in 
return to help her poor, deformed child, that was 
a sad burden upon a widow woman. In this the 
squire agreed, provided she found herself really 
v.wrsb/e to maintain the chUd. 
k' JUn .Brand declared het son Te\ftT \.o Va 
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quite enough of a charfre for any mother (o bear. 
Besides hia belni; so idle Ihat he lelt neitrly all 
the business of the house on her and her maid, 
he had lately been detected in pocketing half- 
pence and aix-pences, which he scored against 
customers. How long this iind gtiite ou, and 
what was the estent of her loss, Mrs. Brand could 
not guess ; nor did she know what he did with 
the money, uulesa he spent it at the fights a 
friend of hers had taken him to lately, The 
good-natured squire hastened (o turn the conver- 
Halion, thinking that her son's delinquencies must 
be a melancholy subject for a mother to dwell 
upon. He asked whether the vagrant could not 
be roused (supposing' him asleep), and brought 
before him ; and Mrs. Brand sent Peter to see, 
The boy brought word that he had called for 
some time and got no answer, and that on look- 
ing in, he found the man was gone. " Without 
paying his two-pence ?" the squire asked. Every 
body supposed so, till the servant girl, hearing 
the speculations upon tlie two-pence, gave evi- 
dence that she had seen the stranger in confe- 
rence with Peter a. few minutes before; where- 
upon the boy's pockets were turned inside out, 
and it appeared that he had received the money, 
" You will have much trouble with that boy, 
I fear, my good woman, and you can hardly 
doubt his wickedness being owing to the nature 
of your occupation, whatever you may think of 
Jay's, and Wilde's, and that of other bad fellows ■ 
that might, fbr aught I know, have been. hBA,*a 
yoa my, without having \iai&>KM-*'WS9Nn ??»'»" 
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" Bless me, air, please not to give out that I 
said HUch a tiling iis thai ! Mr. Jay a bad ma ' 
uid Wilde too " 

" Well, take care they do nothing bad under 
your roof, that's all. No talk of rick- burning, I 
beg ! No more sucli brawls as I happen to have 
heard of ! I am far from wishiog to be hard 
upon my neighbours, but " 

He was stopped by protestationa that he was 
the kindest of neighbours, the most indulgent of 
mag'istnites, as every body would say who did 
not want to pinch the poor aa to the parish 
money that was tlieir right. It was only such 
as the overseer liiat could ever complain of the 
Bquire. 

With this comfortable assurance in his ear, the 
squire departed in search of the vagrant who had 
escited his curiosity. He was little aware what 
kind of consultation respecting himself he left 
behind him, or what a scene awaited him in 
village. 
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While the squire rode away, the idlers, v 
looked after him from the window and door, ' 
delivered their opinions of him. 

" He is a good-heorted man enough," pro- 
aoanced one. " He always gifea U against the 
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■r when a pauper appeals to him. There's 
some pleasure in going (o liim with a complaint. . 
One is sure lo get what one wants." 

" He is o better man tlian Goldby by half," 
observed another. " He makes every body about 
him take on labourers, while all Gnldby's endea- 
vour is to employ as few as the overseer can be 
persuaded lo put upon him." 

" But remember," interposed a third, " what 
a different thing' it is paying labourers one's self, 
and forcing them on other people to he paid." 

" Aye, but Goldby is a bad man for all that. 
The whole time of my affliction last year, he gave 
my wife no more than half as much help as the 
squire, though she nursed Mrs. Goldby in her 
last confinement, 0, Goldby is a bad man com- 
pared with the equire !" 

" You would have so much out of Goldby in 
the way of the rate," said tlie farmer's advocate, 
" that you leave him nothing to give away in 
charity. He cannot afford to help those he has 
a regard for, because he is obliged lo do far too 
much for those who never think of thanking 

" I call Goldby a better man than the squire," 
cried a politician of Jay's band. " Nobody can 
say that the farmer is rich through what he 
grasps and wrings from the poor. The farmer 
has no hares that a poor man's dog may not fol- 
low. He has no traps set for starving men, who 
may not bring down a bird as it flutters before 
llhem, though they feci they could cat it, featUeca 



and all, IM sooner take a night walk through liifl 
preserWH than through Goldby's fifack-yards," 

" Hold your talk," cried tha first speaker, 
" nnd see what is coming here. What is the 
meaning of hII this ? Where are qU these bar- 
rows of gravel going 7 Mfith the fellona hallooing 
M if they meant to raiae the village an they go." 

" That is what they want, no doubt, or they 
would not come on with such a noise. One, two, 
four, fiix, ten, eighteen barrows of gravel ! Why, 
a cart with one man to drive it would carry as 
much as that ; and (hen seventeen of the jioor 
fellows might he taking their ease herewith OS." 

The gossips poured out from the widow's door 
to meet the barrow-men ; and liie news soon 
spread that it was a freait of the overseer's to set 
the men to wheel away the gravel which had till 
now been carted. It was said that less gravel 
was wanted, while there were more men to be 
employed by the parish, and that this was a 
device to keep the paupers employed ; a piece of 
Spite, as they called it, to prevent their enjoying 
a little liberty with their parish-pay. They should 
like, if lliey dared, to bury the overseer up to the 
chin in this very gravel ; and they were deter- 
mined, at all events, to resist up to the furthest 
point at which they could hope for the protection 
of the poor man's friend — the squire. 

" What are you going to do with your loads ?" 
somebody asked of Wilde, who was a ring-leader. 

" Come and see, and bring as many as you 
Jike to look on." 
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I " But are you sure you're safe ? Don't get 
I tiiTown Into prison for such a litllc thing as 
llhlfi." 

K- Wilde pointed to a eompanion who carried a 
■book ; and thig person explained that the men 
Kfa the pita bad had so mucji talk from the ovcr- 
I seer about the letter of the law, and so mucli 
K^ieputin^ among themselves as to what this was, 
IfliBt they had clubbed to buy Buni'a Justice, 
Ulhiah tliey hod studied with such effect as to 
^wve great hopes of puEiling the overseer, and 
Ijwhapa the squire. They expected now to 
Pn^hten Donkln by a plea, (if their present ooiv- 
W 4Bct could be called pleading,) that work done 
I fcr the parish must be made prufilable, if possible ; 
^irhich gravel that was barrowed instead of carted 
eould not Ijc. 

Who read and expounded the book to the 
paupers ? It passed from hand to hand among 
those who could read ; and the more ignorant 
gathered round to listen when the overseer's 
back was turned. All wishcil to be ready to 
make Donkin slare, or the squire swear, the next 
time either should Ijegin laying down the law. 

There was no time for more explanation now, 
for the entire population of the street was turning 
out as the procession wheeled round the corner 
from the common into the village. Such a bustle 
had seldom been seen in the place. The barrows 
were driven zig-zag in the hurry, and squalling 
children and squealing pigs scudded and blun- 
dered about among the creaking wheels, iu terror 
of being- run over. One \ia.ttoii-TOaa., -^Nin ■«** 
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too busy shouting- to deed where he went, threw 
down the bench before the tinman's door, and 
brought down its gliltering and clattering load. 
Another upset his vehicle among a little con- 
gregation of fowls, whose terrors proved that 
they did not like a eravel-heap so well as a 
duiig-hill. The mialiap proved no misfortune to 
the conductor, who immediately took his seat in 
his own barrow, and became the wheeled instead 
of the wheeler. As he was not a very heavy 
"«d, he arrivedthetiTstattbeplace of exhibition, 

smalt open spot, where two or three by-lanes 
jet the principal street, and where any obstruc- 
tion mnst cause particular inconvenience. Here 
the seventeen barrows were emptied, their con- 
tents blocking' up the way in every direction for 
^1 but foot passengers. On the top was seated 
VfHde as on a throne. 

They had not to amuse one another and their 
followers very long before the squire rode up, 
hoing" wondered all the way from the workhoose- 
ggle what so much noise could mean. 

" Hej day ! What's the matter here ?" he 
(]ied, when he found no eony passage for his 
"" " Who ordered all this gravel to be 

The overseer, your worship," replied Wilde, 

temurely tonching his bat. The squire looked 

\p at the neighbouring buildings, and round him 

ipon the ground, as if endeavouring to spy out 

ne new undertaking which might require the 

iterials before him. A loud laugh burst from 

crowd, and a voice esclaimed, — 



" Where are your spectacles, squire ? You 
a't see our new road witliout them." 
As it was no part of iheir policy to put the 
_ lire into a passion witti any body but the over- 
|.«eer, the merriment ceased betbre he had lime to 
I think himself insulted, and Wilde informed him 
I of the particulars of the case in a manner which 
[ conveyed the entire confidence of Ihe paupers in 
I Ub assistance and approbation. 

" Where is the overseer?" was the firstsolemn 
I aoestion of Mr. Manning, when he had heard 
he complainant's version of the story. 

Donkin did not appear, though his name was 
echoed for half-a-mile in each direction from the 
place of action. Some were, of course, ready to 
Bay that he dared not show himself, while others, 
who knew him better, suspected that he had been 
called away on some fool's errand, to allow the 
paupers to enact their scene without molestation. 
Mr. Manning presently proceeded : 

'• Upon my soul, this is tyranny, dreadful 
tyranny. I am as much for upholding the laws 
as any man, and lor making people work for 
■what they eat, as long as their work does any 
body any good ; but I could not strain the thinff 
rto such a point as this for the life of me : I could 
', upon my soul ! But, my good fellows, 
.. sre's the use of bringing all this stuff here ? 
|.'Bow will that mend the matter ?" 

Only by showing all whom it might concern, 
I Wilde answered, that the people Were determined 
no have what the law allowed them, and to hftire 
^1 Jn iheir own way. 
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' Hush ! my good man: no more of (hat, 
'That is too much in Jay's style of talk for me. 
het us hear no more about rig'hte, pray. I am 
sick of hearing of them." 

" You will be more sick still before you have 
done bearing of them ; and there is not a medi- 
dne in all my shop that will cure you," cried 
Jay, who now uppeared on borsebiick on the 
outskirts of the crowd. " Yiiur only cure will 
be in giving the people their rights. When they 
have them to their hearts" content, tliey will cease 
to talk about them." 

" Was there ever one of that set of talkers 
that had a contented heart, I should like to 
know," said the squire. 

■' There never was one yet. sir, that had hia 
rights; if I may use a word, 
I ' Fir from agreeable lo e^n polite,' 

■ as the poet says." 

' And here Mr. Jay prepared himself to bo 
eloquenti rising in his stimips, and taking his 
whip in the lefl hand that the right might be 
free tor action. There was nothing to fear from 
his horse, which was loo much accustomed to 
lis master's eloquence to be much moved by it, 
except upon very extraordinary occasions. At 
present, the squire was much more disposed to i 
bolt than the steed. He would &in have changed .| 
parts, and stood passive, deputing it to the ani- ^ ' 
mal to open its mouth in the argument, of the ' 
Bubslaiice of which he was not quite clear. 

I " You do not deny, sir, I presiune, that man 
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I possesses Ihe earth. From this it follows that 
all men possess by natural right all Ihe land and 
all the fruits of it, through the whole extended 
\ universe," 

" You are very welcome to seek your share in 
[amsure, Mr. Jay.- 
! sir. — II follows, I say, that the land 

n all that are bom ■" 

I " Bless me ! must nobodyeat lish, Mr. Jay?" 
I With a look of ineffable contempt, the apct- 
Bthecary went on, — 

B " Every man claims only his natural right 
■when he claims to be supported by the land of 

■ his native clime. Every attempt to deny this is 
K to rob man of his birthright, — to corrupt the 
I eprings of society. Those who call themselves 
■lords of the soil, mistake their title, and are 
Bonly tenants." 

■ " Well, we all know Goldby is only a tenant ; 
P'tnit what has that to do with the overseer ?" 

' " It has as much to do with him as light haa 
to do with noon-day, or darkness with midnight, 

or — or " 

" Or stack-fires with apothecary's turpentine," 
cried a voice near. " Yon are a fine I'ellow to 
talk of rights of property." 

" I repel every charge whatsoever with scorn," 
cried the orator, " and postpone imputation to 
ratiocination. If every man has thus a right to 
thesoil, what follows?— What follows? I say;" 
(the borse disturbing the order of its master's 
ideas by its restlessness under a most irregular 
twitch of the bridle) — " What follows? \. ^"f. 
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That these oppressed and mag^nanimoim 
■beings around us have aii eiiiial right with 
boldby himself to the anil he holds." 

'" To the soil' ia just what jou said before," 
observed Mr, Manning; ; " hut ihe produce is a 
very different matter. Yoii do not mean to say 
that idle peojile ou^ht to eat up the corn that 
was sown, and grown, and reaped by labour and 
tools that Goldby paid Tor. It seems lo me that 
this ia rather hard." 

" The question is not what seems hard to you, 
sir, but what is hard to people that know more of 
hardship than you do. Is it nol hard lo see the 
rich pursue their sports and their feaalings, — 
hunting, sir, and eating the game they have 
killed; while the labourer may not pul a gun to 
his shoulder to shoot anything better than a crow 
or a. sparrow ? Is it not hard " 

" What would you hnvedonesome fewhundre4 
years ago ?" osked the squire, scornfully, " when 
men lost a right hand or had their eyes put ou^ 
fbr meddling with rich men's game ?'' 

" He would have looked out his plaster and 
salve," cried a voice. 

" What should I have done ?" cried the heroic 
apothecary ; " I would liave gone forth like a 
comet among the host of stars ■' 

" Setting stacks alight with your fiery tail,™ 
exclaimed the same unfriendly voice, 

" I would have scoured the country, raisinK 
the people wherever I went, and addressing theM 
thus, — ' My friends, goaded by oPDreaa ion. X 
Ouvtvinjrselr among you ' " *^*^ ' ?*^'* 
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The action was here suited (o the word in a, 
way that the orator did not anticipate. Speaking 
of goading, he drove his spurs into his horse's 
sides so as to make the animal bolt, and throw 
his rider fairly off upon the shoulders of the 
nearest of his listeners. The laugh was now 
against him, and the squire took advantage of 
the turn affairs had taken to put an end to the 
controversy. He told the pauper malcontenla 
that they bad done quite enough against the 
overseer for one day ; that office must be re- 
spected, and that he would advise them to go 
home quietly when they had had some t>eer, which 
he would order for them immediately. And Mr. 
Manning rode oEF towards the beer-shop to send 
the promised refreshment. 

The present appeared to WooUerton a good 
opportunity to ingratiate himself with the jjau- 
pers, to the prejudice of his new rival, Ashly. 
Rashers of bacon and slices of bread and cheese 
were brought to accompany the beer, in winch 
the vestry-clerk got himself toasted as the poor 
man's friend. He had it intimated to every rale 
receiver, how much of his allowance he owed to 
the clerk's support of his claim in the vestry, and 
how it was therefore the duty of his protegiia 
to spend in his shop the money he had conveyed 
into their pockets. Many sneers were spent on 
the shabbiness of insisting upon ready money, 
and on the humble pretensions of the little shop 
at Thorpe Corner, where it was thought that 
robins and sparrows, and now and then a stray 
pig, were likely to be l\vft ot\\"j ca^omw*. 'Yas. 
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^ paupera joined in the sneera, ooramuiiioBting lo 1 
tbe clerk at the same time their expectations 
that he would obluiii from the vealry Ihia tiivoui 
fbr one, and tliat for a second, and snather im- 
pOfisible thiiig for a third; all which were in 
course of being confidently promised, when the 
overseer oame up and stopped tlie procesa of 
nef^tlation. 

Uonkin was not torn lo piecea, nor even dra^ 
ged through the horse-pond. The men were in 
loo good a humour from the squire's oonntenance 
and bsnefaction, for any lerioua miiohlef. The 
overHeer was allowed to find his way after the 
magistrate, which was more than might have 
been permitted if they had foreseen the conse- 
quence. In half an hour Mr. Manning returned, 
Ui company with Donkin, in a. very different 
mood from that in which he had deparled. When 
it was pointed out to him, he began to see that 
the keeping pauper labourers employed ia a much 
more important point than the profit which may 
1m derived from their work j and that when proflt 
» out of the question, the employment should 
be continued both for the sake of keeping them 
out of mischief, and (much more) because where 
the principle and practice of giving parish sup- 
port to idlers is once allowed, there is every 
prospect of the substance of all who are not 
paupers being consumed unproduttively, to the 
deatruciLon of the whole society where such con- 
sumption ia permitted. When it waa pointed 
out, the squire saw that if labourers had the 
M/ne aJlowance from the parish for doing no- 
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tfiing afl the farmers c^ave in wages (bt twelve 
houra per day of hard labour, every labourer 
would be lempted to become a pauper. When 
it WBB pointed out, he perceived rhat the more 
disagreeable parish vrork was made, the less 
temptation there was to become a pauper ; and 
he nas read; to own that no work is so disagree' 
able as that wliich ia known at the time to bci 
useless. This was the principle on \thich the 
overseer had proceeded in his order about the 
gravel, and to this principle the squire was at 
present ai convert. At present, — for there was 
no security that he might not admit the first 
complaint which should be brought lo him In his 
justice-room, of the hardship of wheeling gravel 
for eight shillings a week of farmer Ooldby's 
money. The preosnt, however, was the overseer's 
most pressing concern ; and he trusted that if he 
could obtain an immediate victory over the re- 
fractory labourers, aiij future measures of im- 
provement would be more easy of accomplish- 
ment. He prevailed upon Mr. Manning to sanc- 
tion hia orders that the gravel should be instantly 
removed to the place where it ought to have been 
carried, and that every man of the eighteen 
Aould work two houra longer than usual that 
fl»y, on pain of being deprived of parish allow- 
ance and committed to prison. The constable 
appeared ; Woollerlon disappeared ; the apothe- 
cary had slunk away long before ; the overseer 
was grave and firm; the squire evidently on a 
perfectly good understanding with hiwv, w*4, ^fc- 
rioua ia his orders that the temamAjCT cS'Oate\«^ 
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■houlil be carried away. Wilde was therefore, at 
the end of an hour, left nearly alone in his desire 
to brave the parish and take the chance of getting 
the allowance out of the overseer by intimidation, 
and was at length compelled to quit his throne 
by its being dug away under liim. Wliat it re- 
mained possible for him, as an individual, to do, 
he did. He repaired to the beer-shop instead of 
the gravel-pita, and (here organized a plan for 
getting something to live upon without the aid 
of the parish, and gratifying his revenge at the 
same time. A band of enterprising malcontents 
swore to take a midnight walk together through 
the squire's plantations; and then separated to 
clean their guns and look out their sacks, during 
the interval between the present time and tlie 
hour of meeting at the widow Brand's back door. 
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tIt was a dark windy night when the poachers 
began to assemble on the heath. The moon had 
e down, no stars were visible, and the flar- 
candle with which Mrs. Brand came to the 
F^oor from time to time, cast the only light that 
■was visible for miles round after the last twinkle 
from the village had disappeared. 
terlj'coid ; (Aatsort of chiU being io.\^c 
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usually precedes snow ; and this and the dark- 
ness together, made the more punetual of the 
party not very patient in waitin|r for such of their 
companions as had not arrived. They were soon 
tired of blowing upon their fingers and keeping 
their dogs quiet, and even of drinking llie warm 
beer that was handed out to tliem by the widow. 
Reminding one another how far they had to walk 
to the scene of action, and how necessary it waa 
to secure a good booty for so large a parly to 
divide, they set forth witliout three of their 
especled companions. They left directioiia how- 
ever about overtaking or meeting the party, which 
the widow waa earnestly charged to deliver accu- 
rately, as the adventurers were by an means 
satisfied that they were strong; enough to resist 
such a force as the squire might bring upon them, 
if by any chance he should be warned of the 
peril of his game. 

The usual topics were discussed in no very low 

tones of voice while the party was breasting the 

wind and passing over the heath, where none but 

rlhemselves could be supposed to be walking at 

nihis lime of night. They were glad it was so 

^ dark that Ihey need not hide the barrels of their 

k|&ces : they thought it would be a pretty scrape 

Itf enow should come thick before they left the 

JnWooda, so as to show how they took their way 

j liome : they planned to whom they should offer 

lisuch game as might be bagged, and compared 

lOtea as to whose wife, sister, or friend was the 

est hatid at cooking a hare. This style of con- 

cttiott lasted till Ihej teatiEwiTositi^^OTXA^i 
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when llie sifrnnl Was (t'^ph 'd he silent ond take 
cerv of the lio^ mhlle pn<<9in)r Goodman's and 
Ashly's cottnges. When inoRtor tho imrly hod 
■trodo on far enough to Tenlure to bea;in talking 
Sgaiii, Wilde waft missed. Aflerwaitin^ a minute, 
one or two Went Iwcb to lank for him, and stum- 
bled upon him leaning over the gate of Goldby'a 
slack- yurd. 

" What are you doing here ?" said they. 
" Do you see any body about ?" 

" See ! no ; how should one see any body 
to-ni|tht that does not curry a light ? One can 
hardly make out the lop of the stacks against the 
sky. I was only thinkin;^ that if Goldby had 
foreseen the flres, he would hardly have biiJIt his 
tlacks so near the road. Any child that had a 
grudge against him might Are them, just parsing 
along the htne, while the watch (if there was 
one) was on the olher side the stack." 

" Well, come abng now ; fof the snow is very 
near, and the night wears on." 

The poachers found on entering the preserves, 
that the night was too dark to 1* very favourable ■ 
to their purposes of plunder, however well It 
might at first sen.-e them for concealment. One 
of them rabsed his footing while in the near 
neighbourhood of the gamekeeper's cottage, and 
fell into a deep ditch, making a prodigious crash 
andcrackleofdry wood in getting out again. The 
consequences of this fkise step Wefe much to be 
feared, unless the gamekeeper's (hmily should 
B bkppea to be snoring in chorus. The adven- 
»Ai7W» carsed (iemselTes and cac^ o\\i« fo^ wjV 
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paving brought a lantern, by whose lighl to 1 
examine the snareH whi^h el; hands had pre- 
viously set. Further on, the binls were seen on 
the ieafieBs trees against the faint sky, perched 
like bliwk balls on the branches ; but the shoti 
Beldam told, and the lurchers were less expert 

1 usual in bringing in the game. Wilde 
found his men growing cross one by one ; a pro- 
CBSs which he had never experienced since he 
was a child. Ilia good humour was now very 
aeniceable in stimulating his companions to the 
exertion necessary towards fulfilling the object 

whioh they came, 

' So you can't make a hit to-night, Tims. 
Well, (ry again ; remembering who pays for the 
powder and shot. To my mind, it la ihe best 
part of the joke that the iquire's money goes foe i 
what is to bring down his own pheasants. T17 ■ 
once more, man) the parish will fill your powder- I 
horn again next pay-day.— Tom, what's the use " 

I of cramming your piece in that way ? do you 
think you shall bring down more binis for put- 
ting in more charge ? It may be all very well 
to get into the workhouse ; but any part of it is 
more to my mind than the infirmary, where you 
will have to go if you make your piece burst in 
your face. Remember you will have less of Jay'a 
company there than elsewhere, for all he is the , 
apothecary. — Now, before you fire, be quiet all _ 
of you, and listen." I 

All listened for voices, footsteps, or the crack- ■ 
ling of boughs ; but all seemed still, tilt the aiA- 
dea me of a gust of wVnd ^w^ 'Coa ^x^'iiiL S.a« 
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r Tom's well-loaded piece to be discharged. The 
momentary glare brought out in strong relief the s 
naked branches overheLkd, the dark stems behind, J 
and the picturesque figures of llie poachers a 
they stood, — some leaning on their guns, one or i 
two with aacka slung across their shoulders, and ' 
all looking eagerly upon one another during the 
instantaneous revelation of the group. Wilde, 
and one or two others, fancied Ihat they saw the 
forms of men among the trees in the back-ground, 
and communicated the apprehension to each 
other in whispers. They lost no time in shoot- 
ing again, to satisfy themselves ; and were con- 

P Tinced that they were watched by a party in their 

(rear. 

' Give the word," shouted Wilde, '* or I shoot. 

1 1 shall send a charge among you that you will 

I not like. The word !" 

" Tire the squire," answered a voice from be- 

I hind. " Jeer the overseer," instantly replied 
Wilde. " All right, my good fellows, and I'm 
glad you are come at last. But what the devil 
kept you so long ? We might have taken battle 
half a score times before you came op." 

The loiterers had abundance of reasons to give 
for their delay ; the last of which was the caution 
necessary to be observed in passing the game- 
keeper's cottage, wherein there was certainly some 
movement, though no light was visible. They 
strongly suspected that the alarm was given, and 
advised- an immediate return ; more especially 
as the wind was now dropping, and snow wa« 
f6^/nninff to rait. Wilde would not hear of go- 

Hj^ I 
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ing back with so small a supply of g*me aa they 
had yet oblained ; just eiioiig-h, aa he observed, 
to throw every man of them into prison, and not 
enong'h to run such a risk for. As he was in 
for it, he would gets sackt'nil for the market, and 
trust to the snow continuing^ so as to cover their 
foot-marks before moriiln|r. In defiance of all 
entreaties to give over — of all complaints about 
his wilfully running bis companions into danger, 
and, finally, of all threats that he should he left 
Alone to disport himself in the woods — he went 
Iiither and thither as if be heard no remonstrance, 
popping off his piece at shorter intervals, and at 
smaller distances from the ears of the squire's 
dependants. His spirit of daring communicatetl 
some sense of security to his party, and they fol- 
lowed him from reach to reach of the plantations, 
till they thought nearly as little ae himself of the 
gamekeeper and the snow. 

If it had not been for the darkness, which con- 
tinued as thick as ever, this daring might have 
preserved them from attack, as a gamekeeper 
Tviih only one or two assistants would hardly 
save ventured upon encountering, in the moon- 
tght, four times their number of desperate men, 
armed, and on the watch for resistance. But 
puch a feat might be, and was achieved in the 
mystery of darkness. Under a wall, in a spot 
irhei'e they least expected it, the poachers found 
themselves hailed and vigorously attacked wit^ 
bludgeons, and threats of gunshot wounds. The 
accident by which many more important aqn 
less unrig'hteous batUea 'assz \)eeYi\Q'i\,, \»s«" 
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peneil. Comrades made war upon each olher 
and consequently could find no end to the nuni' 
ber of their enemies ; so thai, when many hurlf 
and bruises had been received, and there seemed 
a great chance of as many more, the advenlurert 
thought it as well to make their escape, giving 
up the hope, for this bout, of eking out then 
parish-wages wiili the produce of the squire's 
preserves. They made a scattered retreat, leav- 
ing Wilde in the hands of the gamekeeper and 
his companion, who had quietly withdrawn with 
their prisoner from the commotion as soon us 
they had fairly set the poachers upon beating 
one another with heart and good will. 

The being taken did not much alTecl Wilde ; 
but his rage was unbounded when he was in- 
Eulliugly told, after it was too lute, to what an 
insignificant force he had yielded. The going 
to prison for poaching was, as he observed, a 
very different thing to a dependant on the parish, 
who had nothing to lose, from what it was to a 
labourer who lived on his own resources, and 
cared for the reputation of doing so ; but the 
prospect of being laughed at for life for his igno- 
minious surrender, was very esoaperating to 
Wilde, and made him doubly bitter in his ha- 
rangues to his fellow-prisoners on the oppressions 
of landed proprietors, and the hardships suffered 
by their victims. 

Those of his party who found their way home 
bore wondrous tidings of the battle lo their 
wives and sisters, who bustled about to put the 
p)under out of mghl before any officer of the law 
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'flhould appear to malte a search, and inquire into 
^1 late processes of cooking', and the mjisteries of 
Uie cupboards; — cupboards belter stored than 
juiy in the dwellings of Goodman and Ashly had 
l>een tor the whole time that they had been inde- 
fpendent farm-labourers. 

There was sorrow in many faces when morn- 
ing; dawned, and the news travelled fast that 
"Wilde had been taken in the act of poaching. 
There were no near relations to mourn the 
event ; but ever}' body in the village knew Wilde ; 
mo^t people admired what they called his spirit, 
and liked his good nature : and all who wera 
engaged iu the struggle with the parish autho- 
rities looked up to bim for guidance in their 
enterprises, and for courage in their attacks on 
the parish purse. There was, therefore, much 
aympathy in his misfortune ; but the regret of 
ul united could not equal the consternation of 
' the widow Brand. She was like a person poB- 
seased for the first hour after the tidings reached 
her ; and all who saw her were convinced that 
the scandal which had of late been talked about 
her was not without foundation. 

Before she had nearly recovered from her 
crjing fit, she was surprised by a visitor whom 
she little expetted, and was convinced anew of 
the truth of the old maxim, that " troubles never 
tome alone." The parish constable arrived to 
tell her, that on information of some kind had 
been laid against her, and that she must appear 
before (he squire in his justice-room the same 
■ ly at noon. He had iirovided for Km <a\\i-soi- 
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■fence, and adrised her to carry all the money ehe 
' lisd to spare, that, in case of a fine being- im- 
nosed, she mi^ht, by paying at once, avoii! the 
nirther discipline of a prison. 

While the widow went to her room to equip 
herself for her very disagreeable ride, she busied 
herself in conjectures whether she was to be 
called upon to swear her unborn child to some 
one, in consequence of information spJLeriilly 
eommuniealed to the magistrutes ; or to answer 
for the assembling of the poachers at her door 
the preceding night ; or to reply to the general 
charge of keeping a, disorderly house. It might 
be any or all of these ; and she was likely to 
have euflicienl occupation during her ride in 
determining what to say in each case. 

She drew the hood of her cloak round her 
ftce as the open cart in which she was seated 
passed through the village, and by the Utile shop 
bt Thorpe Corner, where a few people were 
buying snuFT or cheese ; and though the wind 
and snow made the way very dreary, she thought 
the vehicle reached the squire's avenue all too 
Boon, The first going to the overseer to ask 
relief had seemed to her a very dreadful thing, 
before she grew as wise as her neighbours on 
the subject; but it wa^ nothing in comparison 
with the first appearance on a summons before a 
pi^slrate. 

The news with which she was greeted some- 
what relieved her. The magistrates, with th« 
Kfcctor beside them, were busy swearing in special 
natables, and she must wait. There were a 
I 
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good maiiy lo be awoni in, in consequence of ] 
the hourly inf^reasing- alarm about lires, wiiicli I 
occurred at less and less diEtances in various 1 
directions round the parish. Till the business of I 
swearinn; in was finished, she was to sit down in. J 
the hall with the other people who were waiting 1 
to demand or suffer justice, I 

Among these people she found her sister 
Jemima, James Beaver, the apothecary's ap- 
prentice, fiirmer Goldby, several of his regular 
labourers, and a corps of paupers. The over- 
seer stood apart, looking out of a window, with 
his hands in his pockets ; and nobody could tell 
in what capacity he attended, whether as in- 
forming, or informed against. The widow was 
in no spirits to join in the talk that was going 
on around her about the poachers and the special 
constables ; about shots overheard in the planta- 
tions, and fires visible from afar. She preferred 
trying to keep in her tears, afler a somewhat 
childish fashion, by counting the spires on the 
antlers of the stag which was suspended over the 
'Wide mantel-piece, and the tags on the shoulder- 
Itnot of the footman, who lingered about in the 
hope of gathering news for the servants' hall. 
Mrs. Brand could not, however, with all her 
countiug, have told the number of either tags op 
•pircB, if that had been Mr. Manning's first 
question on her entering his magisierial presence. 
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It wai s bHBier day with the squire Ihan often 
occurred to even so buiiy a person us himulf. 
He had fixed thU morning lor tlie heuring of 
several ^ppeali, before he could have any idea 
of the additional buBineia which was oreated liy 
the adventure of the preceding night. The visit 
of the clergyman took him somewhat by sur- 
prise, and WHS not altogether agreeable to him, 
•I be had laid some little plans tor thu dispatch 
of affairs, with which Dr. Warrcner'i presenee 
might possibly interfere. The squire v/t* sadly 
Annoyed by the provision made by law for cn- 
Buring the co-operation of two jnnlicea of the 
peace in some exertions of their authority. Thia 
appeared to Manning a waste of time, and an 
irksome restraint. To lessen the grievance as 
much as possible, he was discreet in his choice 
of a coadjutor, preferring to send his carriage 
some miles for old Mr. Weakley, to calling in a 
brother magistrate from the neighbourhood, who 
might be less tructable, and encourage an oppo- 
ution in certain parties, who would be dis- 
agreeable to a man of the squire's temper. There 
was no fear of any thing of the kind from 
Mr. Weakley, who was too old to relish needless 
L d^lurlmuce, and too infiroi iu mini, W be «.bk to 
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ftchieve any thin^ better than aCTiuiescence, He 
had no objection lo being tbus called in on 
occasion. He enjoyed the importunce with 
which his office invested him, aince it could be 
purchased by a ride in an easy carriage, and & 
seat in a Insurious chair !n the jnslicC-rflom, 
while he had all the entcttalnment of what was 
gwing forward, and was eaved the ironble of 
judifing' and deciding; all which part of Ihedllty 
was taken upon himself by the squire. 

The present was one of the occasions When a 
morning's amusement was thus provided for the 
old gentleman. It was a sad pity that th« 
clergyman happened to come in, as he Was Very 
apt lo find something' to object to in the pro- 
ceedings, and Was likely to Investigate very 
closely the share of free will exercised by Mr. 
Weakley. This probability struck Mr. Manning 
the moment that he saw tlie rectof's look of 
astonishment on perceiving who it Was Ihat 
occupied the stuffed chair at the warmest comer 
of the table. 

" Ah! Dr. Warrener! My dear sir, how do 
yon doP I am always glad to see you; but 
you have not happened to choose the best daij-- — 
the day when I can be moat at your service. We 
are very busy swearing in special constables, as 
it is thought to be high time trow for us to be on 
ouf guard against what is happening in other 
places. A dfeadfitl ftre last night lessen as far 
as BIckateadt But we do not say much about 
it to our old friend here, who caMiA ?,ra».4- 
ttiariae any betief than -you aift4\ mi).^ ■AV* w?r^ 
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" Why alarm him, then? — Why drag him , 
ftway from his Rre-side, where he need know only 
irhet his family choose to tell him ?" j 

" O. it amuses him to .see what is ^ing on. I 
Mr. Weuklcy, here is Dr. Worrener. — You re- I 
member Dr. Worrener, sir? Our worthy rector, 
you know, who has been recruiting his health 
abroad. 1 am sure we are equally glad to see I 
him home again." 

Mr. WeaUey bowed with all propriety, but 
without giving any intimation or the tact that he 
had seen Dr. Warrener almost every day of the 
two months which had elapsed since his return 
to his abode, in the immediate vicinity of Mr. 
Weakley's. 

" Do not let me interrupt you," said Dr. War- 
rener ; " you know what errand I came upon, 
irill not suppose that it is to see you otherwise 
than in the way of business." 

The Bquire looked puzzled, for he had not 
been informed that the clergyman might be ex* 
pected. It appeared on inquiry, that the clerk 
pad saved his master the trouble o" 
Hxe widow Brand, by taking (he act upoi 
self. 

" Do you allow your clerk to summon per- 
sons in your name, and without your authority ?'* 
asked Dr. Warrener. 

" Not without my authority ; by no means, 
I give him a sort of general authority — a very 
sufficient authority, I assure you,"' said Manning, 
glancing uneasily towards some papers nu the 
table, on which he saw thai VVie i;\«g^mu,n.'a e^'e 
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I was fixed. He presently swept them up, and 
sed them towards the clerk, continuing, — 
" Merely summonses that I have been signing 
while the pen wos in my hand, just to get a 
good deal of business done at a stroke." 

" " it take so much time to sign while you 
are filling up ?" asked the rector, laughing. " I 
think I shall take the hint from you, and write 
the dates at the bottom of all the sermons to be 
written within the next year, lest I should not 
have time to do it each Saturday night." 

" Your clerk cannot fill up blank spaces with 
theology so easily as mine can with neighbours' 
names," replied the squire ; " und, so far, I am 
better off for a clerk than you.'' 

When Dr. Warrener found that it was actually 
the squire's practice to sign blank summonses, 
and leave it to the clerk's discretion to fill them ' 
up, he remonstrated earnestly against such an 
abuseof the powers of a justice; which, however, 
Alanning j ustified. 

" Why, my dear sir, only consider how busi- 
,. !s must come to a stand, if none of it is to be 
illone by any body but myself. So often as! am, 
out hunUng for the whole day, or riding in the 
mornings, or absent on half a hundred errands 
besides, it is very necessary indeed to turn over 
Bome of my work to the olBcer who is hired to 
do it." 

And if the overseer is summoned, rightfully 
'roiigfully, sis limes a week, must he bear 
ithe expense of the sis journeys hitlwr ?" 
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" We do nol summon overseers wrongfiiUy," I 
replied the clerk, tartly ; " so we cannot ana 
your question, reverend sir." 

Dr. Worrener thought it'was answered soffi- I 
ciently, if it was tlie fet that the overseer had 
bI ways judgment given agninat him, the sum- 
monses being issued at the discretion of the clerk. 
" And this is another device for saving lime, 
I suppose," he continued, taking up a printed 
IJaper, which was lying before Manning on the 
ftible. " You will not want this while you are 
«4reBring iti special constables ; so I will amuse 
myself with it till other business comes on." 

" This paper was not printed by my order," 
replied the squire ; " but I find it a prodigious 
convenience, and so Morgan told me I should, 
when he sent it me in tlie name of all the ma- 
gistrates round. You see here the amount of 
relief we are to give, calculated and made into a 
regular table, according to the number of chil- 
dren, the amount of wages, and the price of 
bread. You see nolhinn' can be easier than to 
refer to this, and relieve accordingly. It is the 
exactest thing in the world. A child of tea 
years old might do the business of the vestry by 
its help." 

" O yes, very easily, in the way you would 
have it done. A man is to have so much, if he 
has BO many children, so much wages, and if 
bread is at such a price. It does not matter 
whether or not he has a hundred pounds a-yeeX 
feom sny other source." 
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My dear doctor, how you talk ! Where \ 
should our paupers get a hundred pounds a- 

" Or," continued the clergyman, " whether 
they have half their wants supplied by your 
worship's Christmas bounties." 

" Poor souls 1 It is little enough that my I 
small bounty can do for them; it is far from 1 
curing all the cold and hunger within our parial) I 
for a single week." I 

" If you could prove to me that it cured cold ] 
&nd hunger in any degree without causing n 
than it cures, I would let you alone, my dear 
sir, to do your charities as your own kind heart 
moves you. But while our parisli continues in 
its present miserable slate, I shall keep up the 
controversy with you ; and, as for this printed 
allowance scale, I warn you that the system of 
which it is the exponent forms no part of the 
law, and that where it is adhered lo, payers and 
receivers are alike in the high road to ruin," J 

" The fellows always claim it as law, and! 
seem to know before-hand how much they ai» I 
to have." J 

" Let them club again, as they did once 
before, to buy a law-book: let them by any 
meaas get a sight of the laws relating to the re- 
lief of the poor, and they will lind nothing there 
about an allowance scale, or about the relief of 
able-bodied labourers, out of the workhouse. 
Do not you see that if our farmers grow poorer. 
I and our tradesmen the same, from tlw falVvQij, i:& ] 
foFcaetom, and if our laboviiexs ^ cf^ ^ "v 
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^Jiililreii, while wag'es are dropping, the 
rate-pnyers must soon become ra te- receive rs ?" 

" We must alter t!ie scale as times grow 
worse, I suppose," observed the squire, " I 
agree with you, that, in our parish at least, 
matters cannot go on long as they are. The 
collector has more and more trouble in g'etting' 
in the rate. He now charp^es aix-]ieiice in the 
pounr) (or collecting, on this account; whereas 
he used to have but four-pence. Something must 
be done to make people pay." 

The clergyman had long seen and now saw 
more plainly, from all that passed before his eyes 
in this room, that it would be surprising if rate- 
payers were willing to give their substance, when 
it seemed to answer little other purpose than (□ 
increase poverty and to generate vice. 

The overseer's time being the most valuable, 
he was called in first, to answer a complaint of 
Goldby's, about relieving persons who were not 
proper objects. The farmer and Donltin en- 
tered the room together, and seemed to be on 
excellent terms. 

" You know," said Goldbj to him, " that I 
have no spite against you, and you may be sure 
that I would not have brought the matter before 
their worships if I had not known that you 
would be here on another complaint. Bnt, as 
you are here, I really should be glad to know 
whether you think the man you gave half-a- 
crown to on Wednesday wanted any such relief." 

" Indeed I do not believe he did. I never 
thought that he did." 
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" Why the devil then did you give it him?" 
demanded the squire. 

" Because he vowed he would appeal to your 
worship ; and it is expensive work travelling,— 
five miles here and five miles back, and having 
to pve the relief after all." 

" But you would not have had to give relirf 
afler all. if the man did not want it.'' 

Donkin made no reply, and the squire under' 
■tood the meaning of hia silence. He went on— - 

" You think me a cursed soft-hearted fellow, 
I know, and ■" 

" Not to me, I am Eure," said Donkin, 
laughing. 

" Nor to me," said Ooldby ; " nor ta my la- 
bourer, Goodman, You are obliging me to 
tarn off that man, or to grind him down in 
wages till he cannot help himself, and must come 
upon the parish as others do." 

" Nor to Ashly," added the overseer. " He 

t knows what your worship said about his being a 
wbstantial man, and therefore the proper person 
to be left without the work which was given ' 



paupers. 

" Why, hang it !" said the squire, " you would 
make out that 1 am hard-hearted to all the good 
|wople, and kind to all the bad." 

A amile went round at this exact and ingenu- 
ous interpretation of the lhou[jhls of each. Ha 

see, however, that I am goinff 
to be very strict, — very strict indeed % ao.dl=^«Sk. 
Aow no favour to an^ boA'^, ^t."N<«s*:^«' 
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low carefiil we are to sifl every case ; 

% we not, Mr. Weakley?" 

~ " . Weakley flourished hia hands, and bowed 

Ktit. 

" And we always frown on frivolous com- 
plaints, and all attempls at impoeition i do not 
we, Mr. Weakley?" 

Mr. Weakley frowned mightily, and flourished 
assent again. — Donkin took leave to think, that 

IS* they frowned on one i^ide of the face, they 
Hnked on the other. He begged to know 
What he was henceforth to do when applied to 
fct relief by vagTants, or by persona asking 
merely lemporary assistance, who certainly did 
not want it, and would inevitably appeal, relying 
on the squire's support. He had a hard task, 
he declared, between the rate-payers who justly 
complained of the enormous increase of the rate, 
the paupers who abused him in the village and 
triumphed over him in the justice-room, and 
H-tlie squire, who, if he might venture to say so, 
^HJVBS sadly apt to think he muat be in the wrong 
^Hm any difference with the people, 
^r " What must you do ?" interposed Dr. War- 
rcner. " You must, if j'ou wish the people ol 
your parish to keep their integrity and their 
domestic satisfactions, to have food and clothing, 
and any prospect of maintenance for their chil- 
dren, — you must, if you have any heart for the 
welfare of your neighbours, keep the earnings of 
the honest out of the hands of knaves, and teach 
those who have been brought up lo look to the 
fair for the relief of every v(a.iit, that the law 
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was made for do such purpose, and shall not be 
perverted from its true objects by you. Let 
able-bodied paupers appeal against you till they 
are tired, and have tired out Mr. Manning too. 
Go on resisting all cliiinis of persons that can 
find subsistence elsewhere than out of Mr. 
Goldby's pocket." 

" But, sir, think of the waste of lime and , 
money; remember I have five miles (o come, J 
and fees to pay, and that I lose the best part of | 
a day." f 

" It will 900U turn out a saving, depend upon ' 
it A proper consideration of the state of the 
case will be forced upon those who can regulate 
it ; and in the second year, you will be troubled 
with no more appeals, your expenditure will be 
lessened, and every body about you, from the 
squire and the farmer down to the poorest of 
the honest labourers of the parish, will be thank- 
ing you for your services. What is better, and 
yet more to the purpose of my vocation, the care- 
less and idle of your paupers will be turning into 
honest labourers, and the incorrigible will have 
taken themselves off, out of our way." 

Donkiu bowed low, and was now in good 
heart to hear the other charge on which he was . 
summoned. Three men were called in, who | 
had all the same complaint to make. 

■ Please your worship, the overseer wont ] 
us what we have a right to." 
And what is that?" . 

We have work for only three days in tho j 
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week; and he won't bIIow u3 a farthing for the 
other three." 

" Ib this Inie, Donkin ?" 

" As far as it goes, eir ; but it ie not the 
whole of ihcBlory. Will you please to ask what 
they are paid for their ttiree daya' work?" 

" We have only got a job at Bingham's for a 
little while, and we work tliere only every other 
day; and we have all fumiliea. It ia a hard 
tiling for men with families to live when they get 
work for only half their time." 

"' Why, BO it is ; and it seems to tne, Donkin, 
that it comes to much the same thing wliether 
we make up low wages for full work, or half, 
where there is only half work." 

" please your worship, you have not heard 
yet what these men earn ; and perhaps you will 
inquire at the same time what tlie families are 
that they complain of." 

Two out of three of the fhmihes were found to 
consist partly of grown up sons and daughters, 
who were or ought to be capable of supporting 
themselves. The earnings of their fathers were 
five shillings per day for three days in the week. 

This was more, Mr. Manning observed, than 
many had with their wages and parish relief 
together. The appellants, however, blessed his 
soul, enumerated their necessary expenses, and 
wondered how he would contrive to live on such 
a pittance, (ill he began lo think that tifleen 
shillings per week was indeed a pitiful sum, and 
that willing men who were without work three 
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the week ought to be considered by the 
parisli. Tlie men insisted on it as a right, nix- 
ing' more vehemently as they saw his worship 
more disposed to listen, that it was very hard if 
they could not get allowance for their idle three 
days, when miiny (hat they knew who had con- 
stant work were relieved the whole year round. 
This argument seemed to the sqtiire quite un- 
answerable. He asked Mr. Weakley's assent, 
and of course obtained it ; and ordered Donkin 
to allow all the three men a shilling a- day for 
their unemployed days. 

Dr.Warrener took no notice while this was go- 
ing on, as he did not think himself authorized to 
interfere in the magistrates' decisions ; but he 
cast a glance of encouragement towards Donkin, 
and followed the triumphant appellants to have 
some conversation with them, as to how they 
disposedof their earnings, and how it was that 
they did not feel it a degradation to augment 
their means by having needless recourse to legal 
charily. 

When he returned to his seat, he found Don- 
kin receiving directions to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of Sewell'a cottage, as it was pretty clear 
to the squire's mind that it would be a saving to 
the parbh to be possessed of this cottage. If the 
authorities did not buy it, it would fall into the 
hands of somebody who would let it in reliance 
on the parish paying the rent. Mr. Manning 
would speak to Woollerton about it, and he had 
BO hesitation in promising on the part of the. 
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vestry, that the parish would agree to any rt 
BOaable terms of purchase. 

Donbin thought it a pity to bring both Sewell 
and liis house on the rate, when each might be 
made to keep the other clear of it. Sewell had 
sold his first cow and spent the money ; he bad 
Bold his oilier two cows and spent tlie money. 
He had sold h'm bit of garden and spent the 
money; and if he were now to sell his house, he 
would spend the money and inhabit it, or some 
other at the expense of the parish, after all. 
Would it not be better to let him keep it on his 
hands as lone; as he could ? — to oblige bim to 
the last moment to have properly ? There wai 
no fear of Blog(;'s buying it up. He bad now 
nothing to spare for such a pnrpose; and no 
other speculator had as yet appeared. — The 
reotor laughinirly asked him if he was quite sure 
of his last point, ^plaining that he had been 
buying a house in the villag:e lately, and might 
buy another, if he saw good reason for so doing. 

ThisremindedMr. Manning to have the widow 
Brand called in, and the clergyman's business 
with her 'dispatched. Never did a culprit enter 
a justice-room in greater trepidation, 

" Your business is not with me, good woma 
said the squire. " Your landlord wants y 
You had better ask himwhat he baa to say." 

Mrs. Brand looked from one to another, a 
quite uncertain which of (he gentlemen was 
landlord. The rector spoke to her. 

" Did not Blogg give you notice, as I desii 
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Hai I had purchased the houne >^ou inhahit, and 
cautioned you to be very cnrefiil in your conduct, 
as I should be a strict landlord ?"' 

Mr. Blog[f had said something about parting 
with the house ; but the rest of his notice had been 
understood as a mere idle threat. Dr. Warrener 
told her that he knew she had been frequently 
warned that she was laying herself open to the 
law, and tliat it was his intention now to have 
her fined, in order to make her more careful in 
future, and for the sake of the morals of the 
people who ftequented her house. 

The widow hit her lips and twisted her lingers 
to keep in her ready tears, while s!ie answered 
that this was being a strict lundinrd indeed, to 
tl^eat her in this way at the very beginning of the 
connexion. 

" I became your landlord for the very purpose 
of having a hold over the tenant of that house, 
Mrs. Brand. Prom its Mtuation, and the ap]ia- 
rent success you have had in it, it will probably 
remain a beer-shop, whether you continue to 
inhabit it or not. Now, I have no objection to 
beer-shops in themselves. I see a great deal of 
good that may arise out of Ihem, and no necessary 
harm. But the harm that has been bred in gin- 
shops may be carried into places where no spirits 
are drunk ; and it is my duty to watt.h that this 
harm is discouraged to the utmost. If, by seeing 
that the law is kept, I cun putan end to brawling, 
extravagance, plotting, poacliing meetings, and 
such things, I shall certuiidj see t,Ka.(, Uw, \ws " 
enforced." 
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■ then explained to the weeping widow, 
whose composure had been com jjletely upset by 
the rffereiice to poiLchlnp; meetings, tlie poinUi 
wherein she liad rendered herself liable to fine, 
and even to ejectment, and declared that the fine 
should be exacted, and the sentence of ejectment 
suspended over her till the future conduct of her 
establidhment should appear. Mi-s. Brand denied 
nothing, and did not beg very hard to be let off, 
knowing that she should be ab!e hood to discharge 
the moderate fine imposed. Her only urgent 
petition was that the character of her house 
_ should not be injured. 

^L " Nay," replied Dr. Warrener, " the characler 
^Bof your house is in your own keeping, not in oura : 
^Baiid none can be more anxious thtm we are for 
^m its respectability, — for its being what beer-shops 
^K aie intended to be. You know as well as we 
V whether it is so now." 

^i " I'm sure, gentlemen, if you Itnew what it is 

^B.to have to do with such people as live in our 

^BfMrish now, you would be sorry for me rather 

^K'than press hard upon me. Gentlemen, tliey are 

^1 so lost to all care, — so desperate, I may say, and 

indifferent at the same time, that one has no hold 

upon them at all. I'm sure I try all I can ; but 

while they hate some of their neighbours, and 

scorn others, and make game antl matter for 

speechifying and jesting of all that used to be 

talked about gfravely and quietly, it is more thao 

a lone woman can do to manage such people." 

The squire wondered she was not ashamed 

, gud afraid to libel her paTish'ra i.'tei.^.muraiM, 
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' She speaks of what she sees," observed the 
clergyman ; " and probably your clerk would 
bear out her report, if he judged from the speci- 
mens that are produced at this table ; and Goldby, 
if he looked no further than hia pauper labourers ; 
and Donkin, if he had no acquHiutance beyond 
those aniotig' whom his duty lies. My duty 
leads me among a different class of the pari- 
shioners ; and I can testify, that so far from the 
old virtues being extinct, Ihey Uve in as much 
greater strength, as tbey are more severely tried 
than formerly. It is not the patient and frugtit 
that come to Donkin's pay-table ; nor the indus- 
trious that drink at noon-day at Mrs. Brand's; 
nor the charitable who show their faces among 
paupers who laugh at charity as doiug good to 
none but the parish. The virtuous are obliged 
to betake themselves to the dark corners of such 
a, parish as ours ; but those who visit these dark 
corners see as much as society has e 
of meek forbearance of the wicked ii 
perity, of patience under unmerited 
oppression. There was patience formerly ; and 
many are ready to tell us of the industry of old 
times ; but then patience was honoured, and 
industry rewarded. What then is the worth ofj 
the patience and industry which I daily se^4 
which are neglected by the rich and derided by I 
the poor ?" "5 

" I am sure it is a wonder," observed Goldby, ' 
" that there is either the one or the other, 
we are doing our utmost to put atv «n.i *«»■ 
I Iwtb." 
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Nothing," replied Dr. Warrener, " astoniahea 
me so much es the patience of the honest poor. 
They rise up hungry and go weary to bed (when 
bed they have), while llieir less scrupulous neij^h- 
bours get what they want from the parish by 
asking. The honest poor know that they are 
working harder and harder for wages which are 
continually lessening, and must go on to do so, 
in order that the increasing number of the impo- 
verished may be supported ; and yet the lioneat 
poor work on. They feel wilhin their inmost 
heart that it is they who deserve the sympaihy 
and the encouragement (tliey do not ask the 
gifts) of tlie rich ; and yet Ihey see this encou- 
ragement given to tJie sinihfiil and encroaching, 
and do not become encroaching too. When they 
find their spirit of independence despised, Iheir 
virtuous toils contemptuously pitied, and their 
mutual charities ridiculed by their companions, 
tliey nourish their high feelings in secret, instead 
of eichanging them for profitable dependance. 
If there is heroic virtue to be found on earth, it 
is in ihe dwellings of the independent poor. If 
there is oppression upon earth, it is in sacrificing 
1 to their pauper neighbours. If there is 
work rather than another where the devil 

puld delight to lend a helping hand, it is in 
transforming the one race into the other." 

Dr. Warreuerhad been walking about the room 
in a state of some eiicitement while declaring what 
be found in the dark corners of his parish. He 
stopped, when Manning asked with eagerness 
wbether he thought the eiii wot^ V« t^aka <j€ 
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was advanciug in their neighbourhood. Ooldby I 
took upon himself to answer. 

" To be Hure it is : — flourishing' in a way after j 
the devil's own heart. How should it be other- 
wise, when we offer premiums upon idlenes 
and tax the virtuous to support the profligate ? 
What human virtue will stand against that? 
And if, among: us, we turn but one a year of the 
independent poor into a pauper, what sort of 
consciences ought we to have, your worsiiip ? , 
Whether we do thus tempt and overthrov 
few as one a year, I leave it to the oversee 
tell" 

Judging by the enormous increase of the 
rate, — no less than three hundred pounds within I 
the last year,— the overseer apprehended that 
many must have taken relief who had hilherto 
contrived to live without. The lawyer's bill 
was, however, a very large one, and might 
account for a part of the increase. It ought to 
be borne in mind, Donkin said, that the poorer 
a parish grew, and the more pressed for relief, | 
the greater was the anxiety to disprove settle- j 
ments, and the more numerous the appeals at 
the Petty Sessions ; so that law expenses increase 
in proportion as the rate is less able to bear 
them, in the same manner as (he cost rises with 
the difficulty of collecting the rate. It did make 
him indignant, Donkin said, to observe how the , 
■ money went, when he knew so much of the hard- 
L ships of those from whom it was wriing; to s 

i part passing needlessly into a la-vi^vt.'^ I 
oodtet, and part lavislied a^a^ , aasoo'ci w«Rftw«* 
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nt the shops of jobbers, or, worse still, in drink. 
He asked Mrs. Brand ivlielher it was nut the 
fact [hnt she drew more beer on a parish yiny-day 
tliaa on any other? 

The widow could not deny ii, but urged that 
il was not her business to ascertain firom her cus- 
tomers where they obtained their money. If it 
passed in a few hours' time from the overseer's 
money-bag to her till, it was for him to loolf to 
it, and prevent it as he might. She had no wish 
that money should be improperly spent within 
her doors. 

The squire had long been looking com- 
passionately on her care-worn face, and now 
asked her if she had not better have taken his 
advice, and left it to some one else to open a 
beer-shop. Doukin and Goldby stopped him 
with remonstrances, and said he would end by 
bringing the woman and her three children on 
the rale again. 

" No fear, gendemen, if liis reverence will be 
merciful to me. I am in for it now, and I scarcely 
think any thing more will happen than has hap- 
pened already. It is too late now to make my 
son what his father was, and to get back the 
character my house opened with, and to keep my 

She could not speak for sobs, 

" Why too late ?" kindly ini|uired the clergy- 
man. " Is it ever too late to amend ?" 

'■ Yes, sir ; in a place like this. My boy it 
cast out by the few sober people's children ; and 
lAere are plenty of idle folks ».Ua.\, w* ftiiid of 
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^P teaching him every thing that is bad : and when 
^ he finds companions of his own age to play with, 
it is always some of the little wretches out of 
the workhouse. And as for the character ofmr 
house, — if I opened it only to sober people, I 
Bhould have no customers at a!l." 

" True enough." said Goldby. " The Good- 
mans and the Ashlys, and such people as they, 
can no longer afford beer. Tiiose only caa 
spend money in drink who do not eurn it," 

" So, gentlemen, you will please to remember," 
continued Mrs. Brand, " (hat the blame lies at 
the door of the parish, and not at mine, if mjr 
house is not so orderly as it should be. Ifyou 
were to toil all day, and cry half the night, as I 
often do, yon could not make it belter." 

" Nevertheless," said the clergyman, " the 

nuisance of a disorderly house cannot be allowed, 

and I shall eject you, Mrs. Brand, on the very 

next information of such doings as went on on 

your premises last night. My preaching and 

TiHiting in my parish will be all in vain if there 

is any place of corruption open for the people to 

frequent as they do your house." 

^1 " The corruption spreads from the workhouse, 

^H Uld (if I may make bold to say so) from the 

^K Justice-room," said Mrs. Brand. 

^B ' " Yes, but you give it house-room, as you do 

^1 to vagrants whom you did not make vagrants; 

^t and we should have less of both if you did nol," 

^^ " Nay," intei^osed the squire, " we have only 

^Kjpne vagrant yet. Do you know, Mrs. Brand, 

^■Qtat fellow turns out to be UaUvJA.'jA^'^^^^i^'^t'^ 
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the four children who were deBerted, and left to 
the workhoufle a few years ago." 

Mrs. Brand now looked ready to Biiiki 

" My own brother !" she exclaimed. " My 
own brother 1 and I took two'pence from him for 
a tiight'a lodging on straw ! Mercy on us, what 
are the limes coming to ?" 

" They can hardly be worse lo him Ihan they 
have been," observed the clergyman. " A man 
can hardly sink lower than to have four children 
in the workhouse." 

" O, but, your reverence, he was doing very 
well indeed, from the time he left the parish till 
I last heard from him. He sent preeenta to the 
children many times in a year." 

" Then why desert them ?" 

" He could not have got on here any better 
than his old friends and companions have done. 
He thought it the best thing he could do for hia 
children lo put lliem in the way of having what 
the law allows them, and move off to better his 
condition elsewhere. I cannot think what has 
happened to make a vagrant of him." 

Avery common thiog had happened, Ihe squire 
told her. Work had become scarce in the parish 
where HalUiiay had earned his living for some 
years. He was turned off to make way for the 
parishioners who must be maintained ; and, afler 
having spent all he had while waiting in hope of 
employment in a place where he was known to 
be a good labourer, he was now passed home, aa 
a vagrant, to a parish where, though a nalivet 
he wa» a( this day a stranger, and could have 
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ho])e of employment while so many who had 
previously occupied the ground were idle. It 
was aiipposed that he was ashamed to meet his 
family and old neighbours in his present dea;raded 
condition ; for, besides that be had avoided mak- 
ing himself known to his sister, he had not jet 
been to the workhouse, and no one had seen 
him from the moment of his esamination, when, 
however, he had promised to appear before the 
overseer on the regular day. 

The miserable Mrs. Brand novf paid as much I 
of her tine as she had present funds for, and pro- J 
mised the rest in weekly instalments. She had 
little sorrow to bestow on the pecuniary losi 
when she thought of her lover in prison, her 
brother a vagrant, her boy a ripening black- 
guard, and another subject of grief, perhaps 

the bitterest of all. She had had some dreams 
of ambition and motherly affection for her good 
girl, Ruth, from being told, and thinking she 
perceived, that James Beaver liked her very 
much, and had managed to become very well 
acquainted with her of late. Every body thought 
James Beaver a steady, religious youth, and so 
fond of his business that he was pretty sure to 
succeed in it ; and it was therefore with bh 
much surprise as consternation that the widow 
heard what was said of him this morning. He 
was in waiting in the hall, being summoned tq J 
have a child sworn to him by Jemima. ^m 

What was her consternation, however, comf* 
pored with that of the young man himself? From I 
Ihe time that he had been told of the inv^tH vi - 
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ditated against bim, he had not had a moment's 
rest CH- peBce. lie did not think there had been 
sucli misery in the world as he experienced 

- while trying in vuin to turn his persecutors from 
their design ; and he could now understand 
something of the temptation lo nuicide. He 
tried all means, — by testifying his own extreme 
Eurprise, by g^iving vent to his indignation, by 
condescending to entreaties, by threats oi dis- 
closing what he had reason to believe about the 
real parentage of the unborn child. It was mad- 
dening to be treated as he was ; — to be told that 
he gave himself a great deal of needless concern 
about the malter, as nobody would think the 
worse of bim for il, and as it was impossible for 
him, an apprentice, to pay the allowance which. 
would be ordered. The whole affair would sig- 
nify nothing, if he would but put a laughing 
face upon it, and cut the clergyman short, in case 
of his attempting to give him a lecture. Instead 
of cutting the clergyman short, or even waiting 
for a lecture, James Beaver now appealed to him 
while Jemima stood waiting to take the oath. 

" Sir, if you had but come into the neightjour- 
bood a little sooner, if you bad but known some- 

- thing of me, you would never believe her. I 
know how it all is, sir, if I could but prove it. 
I am sure the real father is a person who could 
pay the allowance, and does not like it. anil so 
charges it upon one who cannot pay, that ihfl 
parish may bear the expense." 

" But you say you cannot prove this," ob- 
aerred the squire. 
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should I, sir? hut sAe knows it ; and 
how she con he so false — how she can be so 

He could not go ou, as tlie thought of Ruth ■ 
came into his mind, and the cheerfulness of their 
last parting. 

" Lord, James Beaver, how you are for mak- 
ing; a fusB, when it would signify nothing if you. 
took it quietly ! As people brew, so they muBt 
bake, you know." 

" Take it quietly !" he cried fiercely. " Whea 
I have a mother Sir," he continued, appeal- 
ing again to Ihe clergyman, " I have been relU 
glously brought up, and my piirents have not 
thought, so ^ar, that I have disap)iointed them ; 
and when ihey hear " 

Me was quite subdued, and laid his head on 
his folded arms on the table, trying no longer to 
conceal his Bgitalion, Dr. Warrener was deeply 
grieved for him, whether he was innocent or 
guilty, and did what he could to persuade the 
magistrates to defer taking the oath for the pre- 
sent. The more earnest he grew, however, the 
more positive was Mr. Manning that it did not 
do to be tender-hearted in cases of such frequent 
occurrence; that the young woman was very 
clear in her statements, and cool about taking 
the oath, and that it was the best rule to dispatch 
business in hand instead of letting it stand over. 
Mr. Weakley thought that business should never 
stand over ; that the young woman seemed lo 
know what she was about, and that it was hi^b, 
time to be no longer le\\deT-\ieM\.^"«i.?»^ 
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So the oath was taken. Jamea Beaver 
turned with loathinj; from his reputed mistress, 
did not venture tii touch liis hat to llie rector, 
and led the justice-room with a face of quiet 
misery, which half broke Dr. Warrener'a heart. 
He followed him, partly to protect him from the 
greetinfcs which were probably awaiting him with- 
out, and partly to induce him to open his tnind 
more than it was safe to do in a justice-room. 

Jemima remained to make a. further demand. 
Since she had been unable to earn her usual 
wa^es by washin)!;, the parish hod made her a 
smal! allowance ; she now wanted more. 

" Please your worship, it is an order for shoe- 
money that I want. I wear a good many shoes, 
and my allowance is not enough for other things." 

" Then you must buy shoes out of your wages. 
You still earn some, 1 know." 

"Lord, airl nothing to keep me decent. If 
you'll believe me, I iiave been obliged to go 
without tea and sugar this week pust, and must 
for another week, if your worship does not give 
me an order for ahoe-money." 

" Or for shoes out of the workhouse slock. 
Which had it best be, DonWn ?" 

"Neither, if I might judge." 

" Hold your tongue, air, about what is no 
business of yours. How shall we come off 
cheapest, for I look very strictly to these things? 
by ffiving the order for money or shoes ?" 

The shoes furnished to the workhouse were 
rerj- dear, the overseer observed. They might be 
Aad ten per cent, cheaper ftora"^ ij.iidftQm 
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F , and even from London. He had g'iveil 

informHtion of litis again and ag^in ; but the i<hoe> 
maker was a vestryman, and a friend of Wool- 
lerton's, and nobody would entertain the prapo- 
eition that )iis contract for shoe!! should 1>e sub- 
ject lo a reviBion. This was all beside tbe mark 
at present, tfae squire said ; and the overseer wu 
brou^fit to explain that as the parisli was, on 
some pretence or other, compelled to take a cer- 
tain quantity of shoes every year, which occa* 
eionaUy proved more than were wanted, it would 
be belter for Jemima to have the article than the 
money to buy it. What was done with the sur- 
plus of shoes ? They were given to paupera in- 
Btead of other articles, lo be changed away at a 
loss. There was no lack of barterers for these 
cheap shoes ; and thus, as Goldby observed, 
people that were not paupers were shod cheap at 
the expense of tiie farmer's pocket. 

It began to grow dark before the hall was 
cleared, and Mr. Manning congratulated Mr. 
Weakley on their having done a very good morn- 
ing's work, and Mr. Weakley agreed that it was 
ft very good morning's work indeed. 
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i tuF. special constables began their duties imme- 
I diately and vigorously throughout the ^-w^ 
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^ tbe roads anri lanes, and took into the stack- 
yards all£r dark. Jay arnJ his followers laughed 
at these precautions as unnecessary and absurd, 
as ihere had yet been no alurm of fire in or 
near Thoi'pe. The apothecary added that he hud 
professionally no objection to the increase of colds 
uid coughs which would be caused by these 
nightly perambulations, but that he felt the in- 
dignation which all hif^h -minded persons must 
experience at the imputation thus cast on the 
morals of his parish. Certain indications had, 
however, been perceived, — tokens of the nearer 
approach of lires, of the presence of turpentine 
in holes and corners, of a new and curious kind 
of ahoppinp: going forward on Jay's premises, 
which made wise observers think that it was 
time for the authorities to be ou the alert, It 
was perceived that Jay became more and more 
aniious that his apprentice should learn to visit 
the sick, and more kind and accommodating in 
palsying at home to keep shop, in order that the 
^n^i'g 'n'tn might do so. It was observed that 
^Kay and his apprentice now served at different 
H 'Counters, and that a new class of customers had 
lately attended the master's. It was not known 
to be a particularly sickly winter for cattle, but 
never had such a quantity of horse and cattle 
medicines been prepared by Jay's hands, or 
applied for by countrymen in fustian jackets or 
strangers in long dark coats, and slouched hati 
covered with oil-skin. The reputation of Jay's 
cattJe medicines seemed to have had a sudden ■ 
oad remarkable spread; for fe aho^ 'sa.^.w 
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paired to by persons from a djstaace passing 

I throug;h in gigs, who jumped out, purchased 

I their article, or, if only the apprentice happened 

to be at home, promised lo look iu another time, 

jumped in again, and tlrove away. 

A\l thai was said of the excellence oF Jay'j..^ 
compounds, however wel! it mig'ht account fi)f 
the increase of his custom, and the appearance 
of strangers in the parish, did not prevent th* 
more discreet of the special constables from keepp 
ing' an eye on all who came in gigs, and on all 
property whose owners had become in any way 
obnoxious to their neighbours. The obnoxioug ' 
might be distinguished from the popular in two 
ways; by the part they took in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws, and by tlie anonymous 
letters of warning which they received. It had 
long been a rule that all who had to pay largely 
to the poor-rate, and might therefore be supposed 
inclined to complain, were, in the language of 

I the discriminators, "bad men;" while all who 
had contracts with the authorities, and were there- 
fore supposed to advocate the utmost possible 
consumption on the part of the paupers, went by 
tlie name of " good men." If, however, any 
one of the "good" failed to plead sufficiendy in 
favour of any applicant, he was now liable to be 
visited by anonymous threats of fire, powder and 
ball, or some other punishment nut the less dread- 
ful for being lefl to be divined from obscure termsi 
Not only was the squire abuQilantly warned that 
he would be burned in his bed unless he released 
(rem gaol any unforlunale poacW -fCwa 
^ 
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be in his power; not only was Goldby threatened j 
with utter deBtmction if he cliti not iminediBlelj I 
nise his wiures; Woolterlon himsclt' was alimu* i 
]Ued to (rreater diligence in his culling as " the ] 
poor man's frieud," by hints lliat it would be the 
worse for him if he did not support every claim 
which came under the consideration of the vestry. 

The letter writers could never be found; and 
all that could be dune was lo watch that their 
threats were not executed. Never before had 
truants and trespasters found it so difficult to 
Kmuse themselves ; and every unemployed pau- 
per complained of being stopped if he happened 
to be out after dark, and questioned about hia 
vocation, and whetlier he was skilled in buying 
eattle medicines. Goldby had frequent alarms, 
being sent fur when absent from hnme, to hear ■ 
that suspicious jMrsona had been seen near his "• 
premises, and to be favoured with a multitude (^ 
wise and kind suggestions of which it was inn 
possible lo make use. 

" Come.tell me quick, what is the matter nowP" 
nid he one Sunday afternoon, when a messenger 
had hastened hun home from church. " It ia 
scarcely dusk yet. You cannot have caught any 
body already." 

" Tiiereare two or three people lurking about 
the little barn," said the trembling Ruth ; " and 
the constable bade me send for you directly. H«» 
will be back in two minutes with Ashly, wboM 
turn it is to watch lo-niglit, O, ar, don't go by 
yourself] IJo wait till the constable comes, m\ 
They might murder yott i£ ftie^ foxuii'jCfa.^liowt.'' 
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" They will be gone, if I do not make haste to 
catch them ; so you may Bend the constahle and 
Ashly after me. I have as good a nose for tur- 
pentine as any of them, and 1 should like to be 
the flrsL to find a fire-ball, if we are to have such 
things thrown among us. We will stick it into 
the mouth of the white horse in Jay's window, for 
a sign." 

Uuth stood on tiptoe, looking anxiously after 
her master, when Aslily and the constahle came 
up ; they followed towards the little bam, and 
presently met Qoldby returning at a languid 
pace, with his hands in his pockets, and kicking a 
round pebble before him as he walked. He was 
congratulated in joke upon its not being a fire- 
ball. 

' Afire-ball! no," said he, peevishly, " You 
have got your heads so full of fire-balls, there is 
no room for any other notion. These folks at the 
barn are only stealing my corn, that's all." 

" Stealing your corn ! And have you caught 
My of (hem ? Come, Aahly, make haste," cried 
L the constable. 

f " Let it alone, if you. please," said Goldby, 

holding him by the sleeve. "They are welcome 

to stealmy corn." 

I It was pretty clear that they were so, Ashly 

' observed, from the barn being left in the bad 

I repair which it had exhibited for a long time 

St. There seemed to bo no thought of mend-' ' 

g the holes in the weather-boards. 

" Iflmendedthe barn," re'flkdGciVfe^,'^*s». 

Wfxupera would not be a\iVe \q \\€(^ s:qkk«^-*« 
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with my corn, nnd (hen I should have the expense 
of carrying it to marlcet mid selling' it. The pau- 
pers consume my produce either way ; and it costs 
me IcHB to let them have it in Itiud than iu the 
money I bring from the market. Tt seems they 
know this, for they did not move off just now 
when they saw me coming." 

" I wonder what makes jovi leave the large old 
barn in a worse condition still," said the consta- 
ble. " There is no corn in it for any body to 
steal, with or without your good-wiil; and it 
might be made a serviceable place if it was pre- 
v«Dted from dropping to pieces." 

■' It would not have dropped to pieces these 
n years if it had had lair play," observed 

ildby. "It is in course of being pulled down 

!ee-meal. Paupers must -have fuel as well 
as food ; and they must help themselves from my 
barn till I can better afford to find them coals 
out of my pocket.'' 

" You might find them wood from some other 

irt of your estate, surely," said (.he constable; 

some that you could better spare than the raP- 

rs of your biggest barn," 

Goldby gloomily replied that he could spare 
them perfectly well. He had nothing now to 
put into this barn. So many of his fields were 
let out of cultivation that the building would be 
wanted no more, while he held the lease of the 
farm. His successor (if any one cfluld be found 
fool enough toBUCCeed to a farm in such a parish) 
J77Us((!oashe had done years before, — buildanew 
iura, with magnificent. e\pecl?i\l\otiB o^ x.V.i wealth 
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It was to hold, and be content in the end 1 
it carried away, plank by plaak, by the han 
the paupers who had first eaten up ttie corn once 
housed in it. 

Grief and dread struck upon the heart of 
Aehly as lie Ustened. He had long been too fami- 
liar with both emotions, but they arose at pre- 
I sent from a new apprehension, Uoldby was 
^r of the Benefit Club which had long 
been tjie principal resource of the independent 
labourers of the parish when in worldly trouble. 
IfGoldby's atlkiru were really in the declining 
way of which he gave the impression this after- 
soon, it was high time that the funds of the club , 
were placed under a surer guardianship. It 1 

luld be very painful to hurt the honest farmer's ' 
feelings by any token of want of confidence; 
but the security of the club was an object too 
important to be put in competition with any 
scruples of delicacy. Ashty determined to mea- 
iion ihe matter at the very next meeting of the 
club, slating his objection, not as pertaining to 
Goidhy individually, but to lodging public 
iunds in the hands of any farmer in a parish 
where the pauper system weighed heavily on the 
cultivators of the land. I 

While he was thus meditating, the former and 1 

the constable discussed the plans laid for pre- ' 

serving the peace of the parish the nest day. 

IS to be a very important day — no leas than 

)ccasiou of the annual distribution of the 

i bounty of food, clothing, and mooex- 

I It had been removed, wilh ^om^ toSiratoii^w^ J 



'iu 



I! 
Clirislmas to a few weeks laler, as it had been 
found that the persons relieved at Christmas ' 
were in as destitute u state as ever in a i 
afterwards ; and it was thought that i 
worst hardships ofwinter do not arrive till nearer 
the end ofit, the food, fuel, and money (though 
not perhaps the blankets), would do more good 
to tlie poor, and better service in lightening ihs 
rate in February than in December. The post- 
ponement had always been unpopular, and the 
people took advantage of the discontents of the 

fireseut winter to vent their complaints more 
reelythan they had hitherto dared to do. They 
spoke of this bounty as of a right, because what- J 
ever the squire gave was saved from the rata , 
Having got thus far, it was an easy matter to 
fancy that they ouglit to have been consulted . 
about the postponement, and (o have been at 
least asked when it was most convenient to them 
to receive their comforts, It was whimpered (hat 
the squire was to be groaned at, the housekeeper 
^t insulted, — possibly the steward assaulted on the ) 
^B occasion of the distribution ; and as there were 
^H f^ecial constables in being, it was decided to be 
^B OS well that they should be upon the spot to pre- 
^m vent or repress tumult. 

^M " Your turn comes to-morrow, I think,'' said 
^^ the constable to Goldby. 

^m " Why yes, it does. I would have got off, but - 
^U T could not. I think it is not fair (o make con-r 
^B Btables of us farmers, obliging- us to leave our 
^B bomea unguarded, while we are in much mors 
^^^hnger than any body else, 1 dowttt whether f 
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shall get home till loog after dark to-morrow, 

for there ia to be a. brave company at the squire's. 
More by half, he tells me, than when he began 
bia bounty ; and many coming to take charity to- 
morrow for the tiret time. " 

" Aye, and not without thinking about it for 
B long while past, and making all ready. I 
wonder whether the housekeeper has seen, as I 
have, how many silk gowns and black leathere 
have disappeared as the time for the bounty waa 
coming ro mid." 

" If she is but little more clear-sighted than 
her master, she might learii much by comparing' 
Mrs. Biogg at Christmas with Mrs. Blogg at 
Shrove-tide — the builder's wife with the little 
beggars' mother." 

" Like mistress like maid, Look at Jemima, 
too; flaunting away after the apothecary a month 
ago, in finery that his new cattle medicine is to 
pay for, I suppose; and now, as sordid and slat- 
ternly as a workhouse girl, till she has got what 
she can out of the squire. When his charity 
purse is empty for this year, her feathers will 
have another dance in the wind, you'll see." 

" Very likely ; but she looks as demure as a 
Quaker to-day. If all that are to eat the squire'B 
bread looked as quiet, one could no more fancy a. 
commotion among them to-morrow than a battle 
on yonder roof among your gentle cloves. 

" Well, I hope they will take their good cheer 
quietly, and carry it home betimes, that I may 
give a look about my own premises before 1 go 
twit upon my rounds at dsik," 



Mrs. Ooldby r^arded the day of the bounty 
BB n tlsy ol' peculiar comfort (o herself. She 
could hove her own way undiaturbed among the 
gervants wbo were left at home, and was quite 
sure that no loiterers would hang aboiil her 
gales ; no begg"* infest her doors. She had, for 
Borne hours, the plenitude and repose of power 
which she regarded as the tirst of blessings to a 
fiiriner'B wife. It was therefore witli some sur- 
priae thai she saw a stranger approach her dwell- 
ing' near the close of a day when Jenny had 
been industrious because there was no one to 
flirt witli her, and Ruth cheerful and alert be- 
cause nobody laughed at her or criticised her 
gravity, and because she was to have her share 
of the general holiday when her day's buainesa was 
done, having obtained permission to spend the 
night at her mother's — a night which was pretty 
Bure to be a quiet one at the beer-shop, from 
every one having dnmken his fill at the squire's. 

"What can the fellow want?" cried Mrs. 
Goldby, bustling out herself to ihe door, in the 
absence of her maid Ruth, while the children 
huddled together at the window to try how many 
horrors lliey could discern in the aspect of a 
meek-looking, poverty-stricken man, who drew 
near with as much apparent unwillingness as if 
he anticipated the scolding he was likely to re- 
ceive from the dame. They heard him told that 
he hud no business there; that if he wanted 
charity, he should go to the squire's ; if re- 
freshment and lodging, to the widow Brand's. 
They saw him turn about. tX tiwx. U> deijart. 
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without further plea, and presently beheld him 
brought back by their father, and guided across 
the farm-yard towards that part which lay con- 
tigTjous to Thoqje Corner. 

The farmer soon after came in to fortijy 
himself by a good supper for the watch of the 

" Father, what man was that that went to the 
stack-yard with you just now ?" 

" A very curious sort of man indeed, my dear. 
Such a man as I have not seen this many a day." 
" He looked a very common sort of man,'' 
bserved the boy, " He looked like a beggar. 
Vhat is he, father?" 
" A beggar who is ashamed of being a beg- 



" That is all put on, to win you on your weak 
side, depend upon it," said (he wife. " I wonder 
you had any thing to say to him, encouraging 
the begging that will make beggars of us all in 

" It was not to countenance begging, my dear, 
but to encourage the shame of an unaccustomed 
beggar, that I had any thing to say to him. I 

1am not going to give him tharlty. He asked uo 
more than to be allowed to sleep under any roof 
in my yards." 
" To fire your stM'ks, I suppose, as soon as 
you have turned your back." 
" B-Blher to guard them, my dear. 1 know 
the man, and that any one of the children there 
is as likely to burn my properly as he." 
TJje man was Hal\iday,wWVaji wi'«"^"i'';«K»- 
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Been in the parish from (he day of his first appear- 
ance ss a vsgrant. He had been so long acciw 
tomed to maintain himseir respectably, and was 
ED unwilling to cast any reproach on his sister's 
apparent prosperity, that he could not bring him- 
Belf to appear before the parish authorities in his 
sordid condition, and with the certainly of being 
condemned to (he hateful workhouse to which he 
had long ago iloomed his children, but which he 
felt would be intolerable to otie who had lived as 
he had done for some years. He deferred the 
enl day, skulking about in the neighbourhood, 
subsisting as sparingly as possible on the squire's _ 
first donation, and sleeping wherever he could M 
find a little dry straw, instead of showing himself ■ 
before his sister to ask a vagrant's lodging. Hav- ^ 
Ing furnished himself with the last roll he hod 
the means of buying, he hadsougbt the farmer this 
evening to take the chance of gelting work from 
him by the most earnest petition that he could 

» frame. This was immediately proved to be in. ■ 
vain, by the (act of Ashly's having been out of ■ 
work for many months; and tiolhing remained I 
hut to ask a place to stretch himself in under i 
shelter, and to make up his mind to apply at the 
workhouse the next day, at the latest possible hour 
that hunger would allow. When asked how he 

khad so easily brought himself to commit his chil- _ 
dren to parish care, he answered that it was their J 
right, and that they, T)eing helpless, need notuH 
blush to claim it. The loss of a mother is th«'V 
I « of almost every thing, he considered, to very m 
I "Off children, and entitled thetn to whatever I 
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'|R>otection the law of the land gave them, which 
was a very different thing from the relief to nblC' 
bodied labourer!!, whicli many of his old village 
companions seemed as eofTEr as he was unwill- 
ing to aek. Ooldby told him that he was onlj 
half what he should be while he held such per- 
nicious doctrine about his children ; but that in 
consideralion of his being' half-upright, he would 
do what he could to secure him tlie most favour- 
able treatment the pariHll had to bestow. Mean- 
while, he conducted iiim to the (arm buildings, and 
showed bim a waggon i n one of them, in which 
he might sleep, and pointed out a shed full of 
straw from which he might help himself with 
materials for his bed. As it was now quite dark, 
he left him a lantern, bidding him extinguish it 
when he lay down, and promising to come for it 
immediately after supper. 

Halliday lost uo time In preparing his accom- 
modations, fetching two or three armsfuU of 
■traw from the shed, shaking them down in the 
waggon, borrowing a long sack which he found 
•oiled up in a corner to sleep in, and immediately 
festinguishing his light, thinking that he could 
Bs well eat his roll in the dark, and knowing that 
the farmer could not wish to have anything seen 
about his premises which could excite particular 
observoUon, 

Almost before he began to expect it, the far- 
mer returned for the lantern. He came groping 
in ihe dark, probably for the purpose of better 
himself that all was bccw« ftowi Sit* 
He cam«4 ttw VasiVato. wsw4 
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with him, sayinfT that Hulliday must not be 
fltartled if he heard him about iu the shed si 
bouTB later, as he should probably look in 
tween the present time aud dawn. 

As Ualliday lay, he could see a perspective of 
the farm-house windows, between the rail of the 
wagffon and the roof of the shed. He amused 
himself for some time in watching the steady 
light which proceeded from the sitting-room, 
and observing how the fiitling gleams from the 
Other windows became extinguished one afler 
another, till, at length, by the lime his nose 
and uppermost ear began to feel as if iti i 
preparation for frecz.ing, all the fires and candles 
Beemcd to be put out, and not un object » 
visible far or near. He then thought it time 
bury his head in the sack and go to sleep ; both 
which he did immediately. 

He was wakened up (imder the impression 
that he must have been asleep a long time), 

(by some one stunibhng bounce up against the 
■waggon. 
" Halloo, farmer," cried Halliday, starting up; 
" you don't know the way about your own shed 
better thao any stranger. What sort of a watch 
have you had ?" 

Nobody answered, and Halliday therefore at 
once concluded that it was not Goldby who was 
L- groping about near him. 

Hr " Can't you speak, whoever you are ?" said 
^■Ake. " Can't you tell me whether you are the 
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ttier," replied a gruff voice. " What sort of a 
corner have you got into ? Can one find a place 
for a. tired man to lie down in til! morning ?" 

" With or without leave ?" 

" Without, to be sure. Whom should one aak 
leave of in the middle of the night, when one is 
I almost too tired to speak ?*' 

" You have walked far to-day, then ?" 
' Only from the next county, that's all ; only- 
thirty mile. Can't you make room forme be- 

" After a manner ; but you must get some 
more straw, Juat across the yard, to the right 
aa you turn out of the slied, you will find a place 
full of straw ; it has wattles in front, but yon 
can pull the straw out over Ihem, or lie down in 
it if you like it better than being cramped in the 
waggon." 

Urumbling at the trouble, the stranger went, 
but returned in a few minutes, complaining that 
the place was open to the wind, and too cold to 
sleep in. He climbed into the waggoo, replying 
to a question from Halliday that he believed it 
was about two o'clock. Having laid himself 

I down at the further end, he said 
Halliday went to sleep again. 
It was not long before he was a second timf 
disturbed. His companion was evidently tryinj^ 
to leave the waggon so quietly as not to be per- 



' What now?" cried Halliday. " Why c 
1 lie still, if you are so tired as ^(w. ssiA. "^^ 
were ?" ' 
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I' I can't sleep, doubled up in a comer in this 
WBjr. I ahnll step o)i to ilie village, and get a 
aleeping-place there.*' 

" You may have one for two-pence, at the 
widow Brand's," answered [lalliday; and he' 
directed the atran^r to the beer-shop, warning; 
him that if he met the patrole, he might be 
treated as a BUBpicions character. 

" They will hardly be this way yet," replied 
the man : " there was an alarm at Bingham s as 
1 passed, and they would stay there till all is 
saft." 

" I thought you came here by quite a different 
way Trom Bingham's — I'm sure you said so." 

" So r did ; but I saw the fire from four mllea 
off, as I came along the lanes," 

" 1 hardly think it could have been at Bing- 
ham's. He has been very popular of late, com- 
pared with some others of the farmers." 

" You'll see in the morning," replied the 
stranger; "meantime, I am going on to the 
village, so good-bye." 

And he stumbled out of the shed, leaving 
Halliday once more to his repose. Halliday had 
a momentary suspicion tliat the man did not 
leave the stack-yard, as he fancied he heard a 
step behind the shed ; but all being presently 
as still as death, he drew himself, with many 
murmuTT! against disturbers, into his sack, and 
tried lo finish his night's rest. 

He was not the only person whose repose was 
broken by a stranger this night- Ruth was 
sleeping with her motbei, a&w im M-oaavsJvU^ 
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■ quiet evening, of which Mrs. Brand had taken 
I ttdvanta^ to close her doors early, and get to 
k bed two hours sooner than on any day, except 
I Sunday, for some months past. Uuth's slum- 
bers were the Ughtest, and she was therefore the 
first to hear a strange noise at the window, 
which she at the moment took for the pattering^ 
of hail. It came hy fits, however, and she began 
to fear it was some one tapping, though she 
scarcely thought the panes could he reached from 
below otherwise than by a long stick. There 
was a rushlight burning dimly on the hearth, 
and she involuntarily looked out between the 
curtains. She was almost certain she saw a, 
face peeping from without over the half blind 
which hung against the lattice. 

" Mother! molher !" whispered she into her 
drowsy mother's ear, " there's somebody looking 
in at the window ! — There's somebody tapping! 
O, mother! what shall we do?" 

Mrs. Brand made no answer, but slipped out 
of bed, threw on a cloak which hung near the 
bed's head, and unfastened the window with a 
cautious hand, llulh did not venture to peep 
outagain ; nor would she have learned any thing 
by it, as the rushlight blew out with the first 
draught of cold air that entered by the opened 
. lattice. She heard part of what was whispered 

k between the stranger and her molher. 
" You must have taken something comfbrt- 
■ble to sleep upon," said he, " for you were as 
liound as a toper. Here have I been ■isAw^v^'^, 
(BJ / (Aought I could not Yiwe V'i.i. «^ ■aM 
i . 1 
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longer. There is a betler liold now yow have 
opeiiei! (he window, but it's a precious narrow 
footing' I have ^t. I doubt wliether any body 
ever stood on it before." 

Never, to lier knowledge, Mrs. Brand de- 
clared. But what dill he want, wakening her 
up in the cold at Buch an hour? 

Just to hand her in something that she must 
keep at the top of her bed, or in some other unob- 
served place, lill called for. She need not be 
afraid, as nobody would apply to her about it. 

"Mercy on ua ! what is it?" cried Mrs. Brand, 
as something cold touched ht^r hand. 

" Nothing on earth but a horse-pistol. There 
are plenty of horse-pistols in the world, woman ; 
so, if this is found (which is not likely), it is 
nothing unnatural in your keeping : but I don't 
want to have it in min?, because it belonged to 
poor Wilson." 

" What, he that was transported from Bing- 
ham's?'" 

" Yes, poor fellow ! He was a better one 
than many we have to do with now. He carried 
a good heart in his breast, and went away with- 
out telling any thing : and that is more than 
e would do that are abroad to-night." 
Where? At Bingham's ?" 
Aye ; and at suuie folks' that deserve it 
ie. than Biugham. It is not so much ta 
'transport a feliuw or two for once and away, as 

grind down the poor as Goldhy does." 

"Ah ! they ore all cidling out upon him for a 
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And a bad man he ia. He prevented my I 
ng more than three and six-pence a week; 
more than thai, when he had n;ot hia own 
ivay about it, he had the impudence to find out 
what I got a week altogether, and tell the vestry, 
jnst to show thai he was right ; which, after alJ, 
he waa not, considering what otljera have that 
are no worse off than I. — Take care ! Don't 
jam my fingers in the window, woman ! Can't 
you wait till I get dovpn, wlucli I must do before 
ft is lighter." ' 

" We're far enough from the dawn yel, surely. 
It can't be much more than tliree." 

" Bui there will be another sort of light soon. 
Bingham's barn is burning now, and Goldbj's 
will be alight presently." 

" Mercy '. and am I lo keep the pistol 

This was tlie last of the dialogue that Ruth 
heard. Her part was taken from the moment 
that she heard — " Goldby's will be alight pre- 
sently." She thought nothing of being bold or 
being timid, or of any thing but how she might 
'^ost quickly gel to her master's to give the 
l3&rni. The darkness favoured her. While her 
mother was still talking al the window, she 
carried her arm full of clothes out upon the 
stairs, slipped on some of them, unbolted Ihe 
back door, and got out on the opposite side of 
the house lo that at whith the conversation had I 
taken place, and from which her mother r»- I 
id gazing ill expectation of the prophesied I 
la one long \jatoK^sH\ o? \ft^\>iK, NssK. 
irilhout a moment's v\vovieV\ o"! \.\jfii»%Ni-sK^ 
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"ihe poor girl ran olone the lane^ now losing a 
shoe, but not eloppiag to feel for it in llie dark, 
now saluteil in the face by n stray bougli in the 
hedpe, but refraining from a scream. She once 
tried to call " Fire !" but her voice was scarcely 
heard by herself, and could not have roused the 
liveliest robin in the bushes to put forth its head 
from behind its wing. She reached the gate of 
the stack-yard without seeing any thing, anil there 
Tested in the blind darkness for an instant, to 
recover breath before climbing the gate, in order 
to take the shortest cut lu the house. Her heart 
beat so as to shake the gate as she leaned upon 
it, and her head swam so that she scarcely knew 
whether she was standing or &lling ; and the 
blue speck which floated before her eyes was 
very like what she iiad often been troubled with 
when dizzy from fatigue or fear. From a blue 
speck, however, it instantly brightened into a 
blue fiame before her strained eyes. Fully be- 
lieving that some one must be lurking in the 
yard, she yet climbed the gate ; hut before she 
had set foot to the ground on the other side, the 
flames had mounted too high to leave any hope 
that they couhl be immediately extinguished. 
They spreaLJ up and down and on each side, 
and ran along the ridge and eaves of the stack 
as ir a rocket had skimmed them ; and the yellow 
glare instantaneously brought into strong appa- 
rition the thatched cottage of Goodman, dose at 
hand ; the gleaming windows of Ashly's dwelling, 
a Jillle further retired; the gnarled roots of the 
aucleat trees jutting over tfie svffiw^otvd^ and 
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[ the diversified paling which surrounded the I 
I Bteck'yartl, At a considerable distance, the I 
I .shadowy house, mantled with its vines and 1 
I trained pear trees, began to appear as the flames 
I" shot np, and cast their radiance over the low 
I buildings which intenened. In these buildings, 
I Ihe cattle began to stir. The pigeons came out 
I upon the roofs, and flapped their wings. A bat, 
I more blinded than Ruth herself by the glaring 
I picture which had suddenly come out of the 
I blank darkness, flew low, and blundered against 
I her face. Half stunned, she rushed on at no 
very steady pace ; and at the first corner where 
Bhe turned into comparative darkness, she ran up 
against a man. He was completely dressed, and 
had evidently come forth that very moment from . 
a shed ; which circumstances lell no doubt in , 
Ruth's mind of his being the incendiary. In « J 
passion exalted by her previous fear, she seizeil I 
him by the collar, and swayed him to and fro ', 
with no contemptible force, while she reproached 
I him with all the vehemence of a woman's anger 
I for having ruined her master, and wishing to 
I burn him and his family in their beds. Halti- 
\ day — for it was he — threw her off" as soon as he 
I could recover himself from the sudden attack, 
ran towards the house, shouting " fire" with 
all his might. Before lie could be persuaded to 
cease clattering at the doors and windows with 
his stick, and screaming the names of the master 
and mistress, the ready Mrs. Goldby was half 
i dressed, and the &rm-servanls came pourin^t^^v'i.., 
I to get as near the five as iW-j cwii "^ ' " 
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^f being burned, and to gaze upon it with eyes and 
mouths expanded at the utmost width practicable 
without dislocation. There were two ponds 
gleaming wilhin a few yards j and a range of 
bucketa had liung before the men's eyes during 
every meal that lliey had taken in the farmer's 
kitchen since they entered his service; yet 
no one did anything clfectuDl towards putting 
out the flames. All ran hither and thither, 
jostling and overthrowing one another. Some 
remarked how the fire ran along the dry litter 
on the ground from one stack to another, like 
water in trenches ; and others followed wilh their 

tejea tlie wisps of burning stmw which were 
carried up by the ivind, ajid fell thick upon the 
thatched roof of Goodman's cottage, and upon 
tJie surface of thu pool which slept at the foot of 
the old trees. These last went out as they 
touched the water. It would have been well if 
the former had been equally harmless : but the 
thatch was kindled before a bucketfull of water 
had been procured ; and almost before the 
labourer's winking and scared children could be 
brought out, the little dwelling was wrapt in 

Ashly was absent on guard as well as the 
farmer ; so that the whole direction of aflaire 
seemed for the moment to rest on Cioodman, 
When he had lodged his wife and infants untlef 
Ashly's roof, and assured Susan that, standing 
to leeward, it was in no danger from the Sn, 
tinless the wind 5hou\d chauge, he appeared, 
trJtJi a fhce deadly pale,bu\, a, com'jiosei oiKMiet 
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and steady voice, to do what could be doue ii 
appsrenllj desperate a case. 

It WH8 in vain to make any effort. The farm- 
servants were Ijewildered and helpless; — not i 
made so by the surprise alone, but by the C' 
duct of the people who came thronging- from 
the village, some of whom were only in too 
directly opposite a state. There were many 
present who showed neither alarm, nor indigna- 
tion, nor sorrow. They looked on at their ease, 
talking about the many reasons which might , 
account for this calamity, and speculating upon i 
whether the injury was aimed at the farmer o\ 
the landlord. One o&enee after another wai 
brought up winch Goldby had committed against 
the interests or the dignity of the poor of his 
parish, of BO much of whose maintenance he had 
bonie the burden so long. — In vain did Good- 
man look round for more than one or two who 
were willing to help the farmer instead of in- 
sulting his misfortunes. There were but very 
few such friends present The reason of this 
was, not that Goldby had scarcely any friends, 
but that all the more respectable part of the 
parishioners were engaged at the fire at Bin 
ham's. If they had known as well as s 
their neighbours that there would be ts 
this night, they would probably have divided 
their nnmbers, and afforded Goldby his propoc 
tion of assistance. 

No effectual check was given to the flai; 
till they had burned ever^ thmig ■WlV'o.to. ■CftaS- ^ 
purtnieiit of the farm encXosiiivsa. "Wa ^Va-'^**-> 
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the remains of the hig barn, a portion of the 
cattle sheds, and poor Goodman's cotlago were 
all destroyed within a very short apace of time. 
It was an hour or two before dawn that the 
greater number of gazers returned home, having 
■een all that was to be seen, while Goodman, 
apparently exhausted, was deaired by the good' 
nature of hia companions to go and rest him- 
self, conjiding it to them to watch the embers 
till the danger of a. revival of the fire was past. 
AH aeemed to be already safe, aa the wind had 
dropped, and the rain began to fall heavily ; but 
they agreed to watch till the red amoke was 
changed into grey. 

Instead of turning into Ashly's collage, where 
he was expected, — ittsteail of stepping up to the 
farm-house, where he was inviled to refresh him- 
self, poor Goodman loitered towards the gate 
which the farmer must enter on his return. 

There (he houseless labourer leaned, half dread- 
ing, half longing fbr the appearance of his master, 
heedless of the smarting of his eyes from the 
smoke, and of the coldness of the dripping rain 
after the heat to which he had been exposed. 
There were sights before his eyes and soun<' 
his ears which left no attention for present 
sations. From the very bottom of his soul he 
resented the cruel indifference with which the c 
lamity had been beheld ; and the countenances 
which this indiflerence had been displayed glared 
before him ns if still in the light of the flames. 
Uh ears yet throbbed wilU the groans of his 
favourite cart-horae, wliirii Va.i cn)i:^"j ^esSoai. 
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Ifttoiigh the mismBnagement of some peisons 
who had attempted to bring- it out of the stable 
*rith ils eyes uncovered. When the animal had 
gnce become alarmed, theve was no doing any 
^ng with it. It had become more and more 
WHtive, till the burning beams began to tumble 
about the heads of those who were measuring 
their strength at one end of the halter, against 
that of Dobbin at the other. They were 
obliged to leave the animal to its fete; and its 
horrible groans were destined to haunt for long 
the sleep of the labourer, who had exchanged 
morning and evening greetings with Dobbin as 
regularly as with his own children for many a. 
year past. 

While Goodman was still convincing himself 
how easy it would have been for any but the 
most stupid fools in the world to save the poor 
beast, the tread of a horse approaching slowly, 
as if heavily laden, was heard, and Goidby rode 
up with Ashly behind him. Goodman silently 
opened the gate lor his master, and as silently 
held (he horse when he alighted, not daring to 
look lip to see as much as the dim light of the 
dawn permitted to be seen of the countenance of 
the farmer. Goidby was the first to speak. 

"Ib the fire out?" 

" Quite, air. Above an hour ago, sir." 

" What have we lost ?" 

" All the three slacks yonder, sir, and the 

sheds, and the big barn. Your cottage," turning 

l_ tp Ashly, " is safe enough. The wind ca.'Ctwii. 
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the flaines the other way. Every stick and stuiie i' 
of jour place is safe." 

" And yours destroyed, my poor fellow !'' said 
the farmer. 

" My house is yours while it is Btanding," 
said Ashly. " You and yours must live with us 
till mattera come round agaiu." 

" VVIienwill Ihatbe?" asked (he farmer. "It 
would liave been rather liard work to bring my 
matters round before; and now the only thing 
seems to be for Goodman and me lo go to the 
workhouse together." 

Whether he went lo the workhouse or not, 
.must depend on the farmer, Goodman declared. 
If there was work for him on the farm, he 

light yet struggle through. If not, he must, 
After all, submit to the workhouse. As for his 
master, he trusted he was only jokinfj; when he 
talked of ruin. He could not think the loss was 
such as to ruin anybody. 

.. Goldby observed gloomily that a small force 
[Would overwhelm a sinking man. He should 
:Bever get over this blow; and he wished that 
those who had inflicted it might not find that 
they had cut off their own means of subsistence 
by destroying hia. They might get their money 
where they could at the next levy of the rate. 
He should have none to spare. And he changed 
the direction in which he was walking, turning 
away from the path to the stack-yard, and to- 
wards the house ; as if unwilling to meet the 
ejes of the loungers who might be on tlie watch 
'" observe bow be bore his m\s?QY\.MTW, 
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The greeling which awaited liiin at home was 
not of the most consoling' Itind. Mrs. Goldby 
having lon^ before made up her mind that the 
stranger who was allowed to sleep on the pre- 
mises must be the author of tlie mischief, whs 
ready lo assure her husband that he might thank 
himself for what had happened, andthat everybody 
else had seen twelve hours before what would be 
the consequence of his weak good-nature to a 
tramper. It was in vain to orgue with her that 
an incendiary was the last person in the world 
likely to court the observation of the family 
whose property he meant to destroy. Ruth's 
testimony to his terror and concern when she 
encountered him hastening lo give the alarm, 
was very decided ; and the farmer silenced hia 
wife by declaring that lie knew his guest, and 
could answer for his innocence : but Mrs, Goldby 
was not satisfied ; and for ever after looked wise 
npon the matter. 

Meanwhile, Ruth deposed to what she had 
heard of the midnight conference at her mother's 
window, and Halliday to what had take place in 
the waggon-shed : the pistol was found on the 
top of Mrs. Brand's bed ; and exertions mode to 
trace its progress from hand to hand since it had 
been left behind by its convict owner. The re- 
sult was that Tims was committed to meet his 
trial as the actual incendiary ; and great pains 
were taken to prove Jay an accessary before the 
fact ; but though the evidence was strong enough 
to give all who heard it a full ^CTswiSiWift. ^ "Ns* 
gaili, it was nol ot a \tmi \.o ■«OTfW*.\i\*'^^'^ 
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iniule to hold up his hand at Hie bar. He wu 
at present left at liberty to show, if he could, 
what service had been done to society by injur- 
ing the farmers, and hon it had become easier 
to the poor to obtain the legal support which 
they claimed by exhausting the sources from 
whlcli it must be drawn. 



EASE AND PLENTY. 

I! present wns a time to call the virtues of 
which Dr. Warrener had spoken out of the dark 
Goruera of tlie parish, for the sake of the suffererB 
from their opposite vices. The farmer received 
not only sincere condolence from many who 
had never touched and meant never to touch a 
farthing of his money, but generous offers of 
assistance in repairing his losses, as far as the 
work of the hands could do i 
labourers willing to devote thei 
rebuilding his sheds; and more than o: 
an out-house who offered to lodge either a beast 
or a labourer who had been burnt out of his ao^ 
customed shelter. Some who had been considered 
of lale HB enemies to all charity, because thqF I 
saw and pointed out the evils of a legal charit|«X 
badly administered, now showed by their practi^|fa 
liiBt it was not the principle of charity that thiy 1 
objected to, but its misa.CT^ica^.ion, The a 
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bitterly they had complained of the injustice by 
which work and wag^a were raonopalized by 
paiiperB, and the funds of society un productively 
consumed by its most worthless membera, the 
more ready were they to assist the injured, and 
to alleviate the losses of the really deserving. 

Ashly was one of the truly charitable. With 
the assistance of his daughter, he soon discovered 
(according to the old maxim about a will and a 
vay) tliat there waa room in his dwelling for all 
Goodman's family for more than one night. By 
shaking down straw here, and packing the chil- 
dren closely there, and bringing his mother's old 
arm-chair into requisition, all were enabled to 
Bleep ; and the bacon and potatoes which Susan 
quietly declined selling enabled all also to eat. 
Susaa proved to Mrs. Goodman by ocular de- 
monstration that she had two frocks and two 
petticoats, and was strong in her argument that 
Bhe could not put on both at once, and that 
therefore Nancy might as well be wearing the 
spare ones as crawling about half naked in the 
month of February. It was far from being 

Goodman's intention to subsist for any length of 

^M time on his friend's bounty, let the alternative be 
^V what it might. He only wailed for a few days 
^m to see what lum his master's fortunes would 
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s but too soon decided. Aslily came 
home at dusk one afternoon,— four days after 

■from a business trip to the next 
town. Goodman had not lefl Thorpe CoTWCT^ . 
day, Ijein^ engaged in le-pamtig s:a.t \wi^ ^^ V^ 
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"frlend'B ont-house; and was now nioking haste 
to Anish his work befure it watt r]i)ite dark.' 
Aahly gently pushed through tlie children whO' 
nearly filled the apartment, and making bis 
wuy out behind, sat down ou the lower steps of 
the ludder at the top of which his friend was 
engaged. Goodman hailed him from the roof, 
but he made no answer. Johnny crept behind 
the ladder and twitched the skirts of hiti falher'a 
coal, but could obtain no notice. Asldy never 
stirred till Goodman came down and asked 
leave to pass ; and then Ashly only got up, and 
went into the house, mechanically taking his 
seat beside the low tire, and lifting one of the 
children on his knee, forgetting however to 
play with it, 

" You are dull to-night, neighbour," observed 
Goodman, when he came in, wiping his brows, 
from his labour. 

" I'm afraid it will be hnt a dull night to us 
all," replied Ashly. " I bring but dull news for 
you, neighbour; and as there is no help for it, 
one may as well speak out at once. Goldbj 
has failed." 

" What, downright stopped ; so as to leave 
his farm, and give no more work ?" 

" Not a stroke more will be done there by 
him and his. He lias nothing lefl to go on 

Iwilh.- 
" Nor to pay up the funds of the Benelit 
Club, I am afraid T 
" The greater part is as clean gone as if it 
W been burnt in the fire," AaW^ replied. 
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Goodman ansnered nothing for some time4 I 

The miBfbrttine of each was too great for pr»< J 
Bcnt comfort. Mrs. Goodman was the first tofl 
speab, timidly inquiring what they were to da-'l 

" Go to the overseer to-night," replied her 
husband. " We must not talte another meal in 
this house : and I am only sorry we have taken 
eo many, the club beirig knocked up in this way. 
Ashly, I am sorry at my heart for you, — that all 
your toiling and saving should have come to this.'" 

" Don't say any more about that," answered 
Ashly ; "nor yet about going away to-night.* 
The potatoes are on the fire, and there I! 
reason for your turning out before morning, 
wisli I could say anything about your siayin^ j 
longer ; but I don't clearly see how I am to I 
keep out of the workhouse myself; and I muskl 
feed my own children as long as I " " 

have but Httle lefl to do i( with." 

Goodman consented to stay twelve hours 
longer. The thoughtful Susan hastened supper, 

id got the noisy children stowed away earlier 

an usual ; and then a last consultation was 
held. 

Perhaps no people cling more tenaciously fa 
hope, than the poor who have a thorough ab" 
horrence of dependance on the parish. Everj^ 
glimpse of a possibilify of obtaining work is 
hailed; every effort to do without what have 
hitherto been deemed necessaries, is made light 
of when the dreaded time seems to be just a.*, 
hand. If such hope washovioOTeit'*\\.ie,?».v*^i 
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^Hpciety would be nstonlshed ut its efficacy ia 
^^toerting the dreaded event. In the present case, 
^^Be iDUlual advisers were more hopeful for each 
^H^r than for themselves. 

^^' " You will not be in the workhouse many 
days," said Ashly, " I see nolliing for it but 
your going there ; but it is the interest of the 
parish officers now to get worif for you ; and, 
when once that happens, you will prosper again. 
No one can throw in your teeth any djsg^race 
from having slept in the workhouse for a night 
or two, just because your own cottage has been 
burnt over your head. It is quite a different 
thing from the way that Wilde and Tims and 
many more have applied ; quite different too 
from Halliday's case. Poor fellow! he can't 
skulk about in slieds any more, and is obliged 
to go in. I dare say he will court being by your 
side all day ; but you will not forget that he de- 
serted his children, and will hold up your head 
accordingly." 

Goodman muttered that there was little kind- 
ness in keeping up his pride for him, when he 
was brought to such a pass. It was no time 
now lo talk of holding up one's head. He did 
not see, however, why Ashly should not keep 
his as; high as ever. Though the Benefit Club 
— that best resource — was broken op, there was 
the little shop, besides wliat the children earned, 
and the hope oi' seasonable employment for 
Ashly at hay-making and harvest times. 

Ashly agreed that he might get on if he had 
/iiJrplay; but there lay the difficulty. Anyone 
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would think that fair dealiti|; as to the qualitiw 
and prices of goods, would cany the day over I 
Buch a method of traffic as the Woollertons, but J 
in this parish it was not so. If an aage\ catntt J 
down from heaven to sell the best goods for a I 
mere song, he woulil have no custom in a pauper- I 
ridden parish, unless he had interest with the'] 
vestry. There were plenty of stories to be told ] 
about the arts used by the Woollertons to get 
eusloni, and tlie way in which tiiey were aided 
and abetted by rate-payers and rate-receivers ; 
but Ashly was not fond of blistering his tongue 
with sueh tales. He would rather struggle on 
as long as he could, without losing heart or tem- 
per, and submit with as gond a grace as he could 1 
if the worst came to the worst. 1 

GoodroanfoundhimseU'quiteunabletouse the I 
bint about submitting witi) a good grace, when it J 
became necessary, the next morning, to present I 
himself and his family to tjie overseer. His wife ' 
was crying, and the children were as thoroughly ' 
unhappy as their parents, having been brought 
up to regard the high walls which surrounded 
the work ho use- yard with as much fear and dis- 
like as those of a prison. A more low-spirited 
group of applicants had never appeared before 
the overseer, who was far from being disposed to 
them. The observation of Ashly (who 
Tompanied his friend, carrying the youngest child 
his arms) that Goodman's domestication in the 
workhouse would probably be only for a few days, 
was the first thing which marie Donkin's brow 
relax. He observed tha^ Vlie \iatvi\. m.\i.*.'M>.^ 
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game means of shaking' off its burdens, eis its 
resources seemed lo be liiiling in every direclioni 
Biiigliam had lost much by the fire; CJoldby was 
impoverinhtxl ; and now, before the week was 
out, Wool ler ton' B death 

" Woollerlon dead," cried Goodman, looking 
up for the first lime. 

" Dead, aye ; he died last uighl ; and, iis sorue 
people think, in dehc to the parish. I wonder 
how many months it is since I began pressing 
upon the squire and Ihe vestry the necessity of 
having tlie clerk's accounts made up and settled. 
They always said it should be looked lo, and 
never bestirred themselves ; and now they may 
make the best tliey can out of the widow." 

Here Donkin checked himself, as if ashamed 
of having spoken lo pauper applicants of what 
was uppermost in his mind ; but the fact was he 
forgot in what capacity they appeared before 
him ; and Goodman, as well as Ashly, bad 
hitherto been looked upon as a man with whom 
any one might hold discourse without condescen- 
sion. He felt as if that time was over for ever, 
when the overseer silently made out the order 
for the workhouse, and dismissed the party with 
an intimation that work was to be hud in the 
gravel-pits if none more profitable should be 
found elsewhere. 

Ashly had scarcely a thought to bestow on the 
change which might be effected in his own pros- 
pects fay Woollerton's death, while attending his 
hiend lo the workhouse- gate. It was he who 
pulled the bell ; it was ho who lo\4 ".he yorter 
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that Qoodman wanted to see the governor ; but ] 
it was Goodman who first dedftred that the ' 
moment Wiis come for ihem to part. Ashly 
glanced round upon the throng of noisy, dirty 
paupers who were making merry or quarreihng 
within the enclosure.and immediately pronounced 
that the parting could be but for a very short 
lime. He would see them, if possible, the first 
hour that they came out, and on Sunday at all 
events, if they should not be released before. 

The slam of the gate eIiooIe his spirit within 1 
him aa he stood alone on the outside ; but not ] 
so fearfully as his friend's. Goodman heeded 
no circumstance of the confusion around him j 
while crossing the court, till one of his children | 
wrenched her hand from his grasp, and r; " 
with a cry of joy. She saw Biddy at a distance 
among a group of men, women, and children, — 
Biddy whom she had taught to play ducks and 
drakes while Susan Ashly was cutting osiers, and 
to pick up acorns in the lanes for the pigs. Biddy, 
sickly and cross as her face now habitually ap- 
peared, seemed as glad to see au old companion 
as she could be of anything ; and when that com- 
panion was forcibly brought back to appear be- 
fore the governor, Biddy crawled after the party 
80 perseveringly as to draw upon the new-comers 
the attention of all who amused themselves with 
laughing at her. The overseer had been more 
kind in act than in manner. He had directed 
that Goodman and his family should be allowed 
to have their meals by tliemselvea, aRA VvftSsv^ 
respecis treated with ihe ci3'cvB\6ft"ta.'C\o'w &Q.t ^a 
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IhoHe who were pntipera only temporarily kbA h^i 
■eoidetil. They were accoriliiiR-ly shown to on 
Bpurtment, where a fire was presently li^^liled, 
the room huving been unoccupied for some lime i 
and were told that dinner would be brought to 
Ihem in (no hours. 

Mrs. Goodman waa, at lier own desire, fiir- 
nished with knitting; (he pau|ier wlio brought 
it to her seeming much amused at ttio request. 
The family were ttien lell alone to griei' and 
dulness, — grief to the parents, and dulness to 
the children, who looked round upon the bare 
and not very white waWs, seeing no promise of 
belter BmuEcment there than in tracing the 
cracks in the plaster, nnd then gazing up at the 
window, which contained cobwebs enough to 
afford promise of much fly-catchinp; in summer, 
but presented no prospect like (he pretty, cheer* 
ful one at Thorpe Corner ; nothing but lh» 
paved yard and high wall which surrounded 
it. When Ihc children turned to their parenta, 
they saw their mother's tears falling upon her 
knitting-needles, so that she could scarcely go 
on witli her work, and their father's fuce loo 
grave for them to venture to apeak to him. 
They b^an to think they were very tired, — very 
sleepy, — very hungry : and were heartily glad 
when two great brown dishes, a pewter jug, and 
some trenchers, were brought in, and put dowii 
on the bench at one end of which their father sat 
They thought it very odd that he was not ai 
e^vr as ihey to eat. 
Whea at length Mrs. Gooiman vi^^d tet 
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eyes with her apron, and uncovered Ihe brown 
dishes, the children were not allowed to begin 
at oDce upon the boiled mutton and turnips dis' 
closed to view. They were told they must wait 
till some further directions were obtained. After 
watching for faotslepH till the fat began to look 
opaque, and the gravy had turned into flakes 
before the eager eyes of the children, Mrs. Good- 
man softly opened the door, and called in some 
person who happened to be at hand, to know 
how they were to help themselves ; how much 
of all this meat and vegetables and beer was 
meant for them. She was vehemently laughed 
at for her question, and told to eat up every bit 
and scrap if she liked. It was only the regular 
allowance for six people, weighed out in the 
governor's scales, Cioodmaa begged pardon for 
having caused his wife to ask the question ; but 
there was more meat in that dish than his iiimily 
had seen in his house any week of the last year ; 
and he had not supposed it could all be meant 
for them. The children ate all they could, and 
were sorry to leave off while any remained ; but 
comforted themselves wiih the prospect of another 
such dinner to-morrow. 

It seemed so cruel to shut up the children 
from the present hour — one o'clock — till bed- 
time, that iheir mother eserted heraelf to gather 
up her spirits and take Ihe little ones out itita 
the yard, where she did not like them to go with- 
out her. It was a great eDbrl to her ; and she sat 
hdown with her knitting at some di?,tav\wt S-towv 
Mty body. The children wete tiq\. so ■^'i ■■rVwv 
fe fear of tlie high waVl— rt» few ■wXw'o- "»»■*■ 
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been so carefully insLilled iuto them — began to 
wear off. They saw that scvcrul children were 
at ptayi H.nd heurd how loud they laughed, and 
obaerveil ihot they did not care what thtay said or 
did. There were well known faces too. Be- 
sides Biddy, there was Jemima, who had oflen 
played with Ihem in a belttr place. There were 
Geveral babies of all ages ; and the eldest girl 
was BO fond of nursing bahiea that she always 
quickly made acquaintance, wherever she might 
be, with all wlio carried litem. She had been 
proud of having been pronounced a very nice 
nurse, and a great help to her mother, when 
little George was a baby ; and she had been 
quite sorry when he was no longer in i.rms. 
She now hoped tu acquire new credit among the 
Tariety of babies that were being dandled within 
a circuit of a few yards, 

" Whal, are you as fond of playing with ba- 
bies as ever, Nanny?' asked Jemima, seeing 
Nanny lake one of the little ones from its tired 
mother, and teach it to set one foot before the 
other on the bench where some of the women 
were sitting. 

" I like it better tban ever," replied Nanny ; 
" our baby has got past being nnrsed now; and 
wben he wants to be carried, he is ao heavy that 
it is not the same thing as tossing a mite of a 
baby like this." And she held up the crowing 
child at arm's length, 

" Well, if you stay long enough, you shall 
Sel^j me to nurse mine, unless it should please 
the Lord to provide belter ?ot ii." 
t^ Will it live here wVtli ^ou a\y(8.l*.Y' 
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ive here whether I do or not ; and I 
shall too, if i pan. I'm not so fond of Mrs. 
Blob's wash-tnbs as to gfl back, if I can keep 

" But who IB your husband ?" 

"James Beaver ought to be; but he is so 
obstinate, he won't, though the squire and every 
body has told him that he ought. If he stands 
ont much !ong;er, I Btiall get somebody else. 
There nre plenty of husbands to be got here, as 
you'll find by and by." 

Nanny thought she should not like any of the 
dirty rude people who stood about ; but she was 
told that she would learn to like them, if, by mar- 
rying' one of them, she could be saved all trouble 
about how to live, and have a good dinner every 
day without the plague of earning and cooking it. 
It wa. ■ e ome e ough, to be sure, to have to 
ake one sunn scouring the floors and doin^ 
the k t hen vo k but there was plenty of fun 
a d so ab v between limes ; and it was not 
d tlicu to pe s ad one's friends to come in, so 
a o make he s occur seldomer, and show 
he go e no ha here, as well as elsewhere, it 
was the more the merrier.'' 

Nanny's mother was all this while being in- 
structed after somewhat the same manner as the 
little girl An elderly woman came and took a. 
place beside her as she sat retired, pretending to 
admire the deslerity and industry with which she 
knitted, and observing that she would be a for- 
" ine to the parish if slie went ou alavini^ ■»». ^o» 
lould do in a house oi hei ovivv. 
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see you und your husband are wearing 
your own clolhes," she observed. " Why don'l 
you wear the workhouse dres«, sinee you ure not 
above letting your children wear it ?" 

" They must wear it, poor things, because all 
their own clothes were burnt, except the shirts 
and ahifls they had on when they were taken from 
their beds, My husband and.I had just time to 
slip on what we had worn the day before. I did 
give a pull at the chest where the children's 
Sunday things were kept ; but it was very heavy, 
and there was such a crackling and roaring, and 
Buch a heat and smoke, that I was obliged to 
leave it behind. I am thankful that we each 
'paved a suit." 

But you might as well liave taken a work- 
house suit loo when it was offered you, as I sup- 
pose it was," 

" It would not have been worth while, so few 
days as we are likely to be here. My husband 
)w out till dart, trying' to get work." 
But you need not have worn the clothes 
Biore than the first day, just for show ; or not 
more than just the gown; for the governor 
would not think of looking lo see what sort of 
handkerchief and petticoat and stockings jou 
had on ; and then you might have got a cup (rf 
tea, which I dare say you have been used to." i 

" Why, I like my cup of tea as well as any 
body ; but I suppose one must not look for such 
a thing here. Nothing but milk-porridge of an 
aflernoon, I am told." 

Unless you bestir yourseU W ge^ wimething 
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better : but there a 
and in, and your h 
settle y«ttr little matlers in the village. Mrs. 
Woollerlon has no objection to changing away, 
when one has no ntoiiey; and she haa taken two 
pair of Bhoea of me very lately. Her gin is as 
good as you can get, tliough she dues not pro- 
fess (o sell it." 

Mrs. Goodman thought this was taking an 
advantage wliiuh was not meant when parish 
clothing was given : in return for which ridi- 
culous speech she was stared at, and asked what 
parish relief was for but to be made the most of 
by those to whom the law gave it. She was 
more respectfully listened to when she doubted 
whether such dealings would go on any longer 
now that Woollerlon was dead. As it was un- 
derstood that most of his business was derived 
from his being vestry-clerk, she questioned whe- 
ther the widow would find it answer to go on 
)<eeping shop, unless she married the next vestry- 
clerk. The next vestry-clerk would probably 
purchase the good-will of the concera, and carry 
it on, as people seemed to think that the offices 
of vestry-clerk and general shopkeeper must be 
naturally and profitably conjoined in a parish 
populous in paupers. 

Woollerton dead ! This was the most impor- 
tant piece of news thai had entered the work- 
house for many a day ; more important to the 
paupers than Goldby's fire, Mnce it signified far 
less to them how the rale was raised, whicbi. 
must be raised to suppoil toenv, >.V.w\ ■wV'Siwt 
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Fihey had iii Ihe Teslry-clerk a fiiend wlio ws 
their interest, in return for their palronags of his 
shop, or a man who would retrench all needless 
indulgences, nnd consider the rale-payers mnre 
than the paupers. Many of the loungers in the 
jard now began to tremble^ for their gin, their 
tea, their tobacco; and not a few indulged in 
the prevalent workhouse amusement of match- 
making: en amusement which is no where elac, 
not even in the d raw iiig- rooms of the great, pur- 
sue with eo much eagerness and success. It 
was presently settled that Mrs, Woullerton, who 
knew their ways so well, should be induced to 
marry the new vestry-clerk, if those interested 
could gain their point of having a single man 
put into the office. The ways and means of 
elFecting this were discussed, and Ihe merits of 
the few candidates who could appear were ba-. 
ianued and measured as carefully as if the 
inmates of the workhouse had consiituled ail 
elective body. 

In the midst of the speculation thus excited 
the Goodmans were forgotten, and the after- 
noon therefore passed less strangely and imeom- 
fortably than might have been expected. Nanny 
turned from one baby to another, and learned a 
great deal from the mothers that she never knew 
(before, and that excited and amused her curiosity 
in a very agreeable way; and wlien tired of this J 
sort of occupation, there was Biddy to play J 
with and protect from the practical jolus of the J 
youngsters in the yard. All but their practical 
pokes seemed to be so re^lahed h^ the foolish 
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object of thenn, that it was nnt for &n; body else i 
to quarrel with tliem. It was not so with all tha 
fun that was going forward, 

A purblind old woman had groped her way 
out of one and into another of tjie many doiirs 
that opened upon the yard, to have a, little chat 
with a friend who was too lame from pulsy to 
walk about. The appearance of this old woman 
was more respectable than that of most of the 
pauperB, though the crape on her widow's bon- 
net was brown and frayed, and her thread-bare 
black cloak formed a curious contrast with the 
workhouse dress in which she was otherwise 
clothed. 

As she descended the stairs which led from the 
chamber she had visited to the yard, ihe girls 
who sat at various elevations mucked her, and 
made believe to puU the cloak which trailed on 
the next step above her. When she was out 
of danger of falling, and began to grojie with 
her stick along the wall, she had as many train- 
bearers as a princess surrounded by pages. 
One rode boy allier another twitched a corner, or 
came to play bo-peep under it, while tbeir sisters 
placed themselves in front on purpose to be run. 
against, and have cause of shrill complaint. 
The old woman very naturally swung her staff 
round her from lime to lime, as an irritated 
horse lashes himself with his tail to get rid of the 
flies on a July day ; but these children were at 
nimble as flies in escaping, and as sure to return. 
. and fasten upon their victim. A vec^ oj^e.dTOSj.'a, 
t *ho had made an excuiawn ^lom Vi\ft ^tflS, "Wi t< 
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■ tight hia pipe, tome to the widow's assistance,- 
■but it wBi little that he coulil <lo against a gatlier- 
^Hnjf tribe of misdiievous children, His growling 
^pfu disregarded; the old wotnDti held by one 
Bfcrir, and it was too much to expect that he 
Kmimld surrender the pipe which he carried in the 
BMher haud. He seemed quite as likely to be 
Btwiiched and made use of for bo-peep os his 
Vdompanion, when Nanny appeared as the cham- 
Bnion of both. She took upon herself (he g'uid- 
Hwtce of the woman, thus setting; the man at 
HRberty to kick, culf, and growl to belter purpoHs 
Muuin before ; and at length the task was happily 
Bvccomplished of seating the old folks one on each 
Hidde of Mrs, Goodman. 

■ " Who are yon, child T' asked the old wo^ 
Vtlian ; " I do not remember your voice, and I 

■ am sure from your behaviour thut you have not 
■' been in this place long." 

I "Nor shall be long, I hope," replied Mrs. 
BGloodman, giving the heads of their story. 
■*' This is a bad place for children, I see." 
V " And yet," said the old man, " workhouses 
rVere meant for such as them and us. It seema 
odd, but it is tjuite true, that none of them turn 
nut good, and none of ns happy. This is not 
what was meant when workhouses were made for 
the helpless poor." 
I " 'Tis because others besides the helpless poor 
B come into tliem that they don't answer," observed 
Fthe widow, 

r "1 am sure all the folks here seem helplesB 
enoiig-lt," replied the man, " T\i.«ie'a scarce a 
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man that con botch a shoe while here, or l<eep tmfl 
his credit as a hedger and ditcher wlien he getff J 
out again, it' such a thing happens; and as fi^fl 
the women, they can neither spin, nor kn' 
bake and brew as women did in my day." 

" That is because they ore not obliged lo do 
such things as honext people are that Uve in 
houses of their own. They would be no more help- 
less than olher.t if they had. nobody to help them. 
But 1 was speaking of those that fiud their eyes 
and their feet failing them, or are too young to 
wo[k. A workhouse ought to be a place for 
them to be made comfortable in, instead of such 
a miserable den as this, where people come to ( 
be plagued as soon as Ihey are past being cor- M 
rupled." ' 1 

Mrs. Goodman thought it hardly likely that I 
any who had passed the best part of their live^J 
in a home of their own should settle dowa'l 
quietly any where else. She did not see thaf" 
any body was to blame for that. 

■' To be sure," answered the old woman, " the 
aged seem hardly Uie right persons to go and 
Uve in a crowd, as my neighbour Potts says. I 
remember finding it very teasing to have my 
grand-children coming in and out when I lived 
at my son's; and when tiie baby cried in the 
night, I could not go to sleep again as the others 
did. But all that was nothing to what we have 
to go through here. What with one coughing 
all night, and another that is superannuated, 
saying her prayers aloud for hours together, and 
the heavy tread above anA biiXoNt, 'iSiMti \?, i^a 
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Bleepinjf in Ihe dark or in ihe lifthl. As for 
what we meet with if we step mit to speak to a, 
neighbour, you saw sometliing of liiut Just now. 
I often prny ihe Lord to release inc. and send 
me where 1 rany be in quiet." 

" Yon did not give your fattier reason to pray 
that prayer before you,'' said the man. 

" 1 am thankful not to have been obliged to 
send him from me," replied the woman, " He 
was deof, to lie sure, from Ihe time he was 
seventy-two ; but he was not the less sensible of 
being dlKlurbed. I taught all my children to 
step lightly, and the very youngest of tiieni 
rarely pushed against his chair. I hope he had 
as much of quiet as the pour can well have in 
their old age," 

" Just what you hoped and deserved to have 
yourself,'" muttered the old man. 

The widow's ears served her belter than her 
eyes, and she overheard the remark. She re- 

Elied that she did not wish any body to be 
lamed for placin^r ber in the workliouae. If 
times were now what they had been thirty years 
Ijefore, her son would have done for her what 
she had done for her parent ; for he was far 
from wanting in duty. But the more people 
went to the workhouse, the more must go. 
They made work scarce to independent labour- 
ers, and wages low ; and when such labourers 
found, as her sondid, that it was all be could do 
to maintain his own children, there was no help 
J&r it, bat his parents must go to the parish, and 
tMte their chance witli ihe CTOfli ttvB.\. ^lesacd 
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upon the rate. She had cliosen to enter the 
workhouse in preference to any one of the chil- 
dren heing brought upon the rate, hb it was bet- 
ter that the aged should be made uncomfortable 
for a litlle while before they died, than that the 
innocent should be corrupted for life. But must 
they be corrupted ? Mrs. Goodman asked. They 
generally, if not always, were so, both the co 
panions bore testimony; and they mentioned 
that the foremost among the widow's tormen- 
tors were the children of Halliday, — children as 
innocent and well-lraiued as could be se 
when they entered the workhouse, but now given 
to all sorts of wickedness that folks so youn 
could fall into. Mrs. Goodman thought this n 
proof, and owned that she should expect (in case 
of being obhged lo remain longer than she hoped 
would be necessary), to keep her young ones in 
something of the same habits that they had been 
brought up in at home. This reminded her 
that it was lime to call them in from play. She 
left the old people to seek out their respective 
corners, and called her children after her into 
the room which she was at present allowed ti 
call their own. 

" You are tired, love," said she to her hus- 
band that evening, as he sat waiting gloomily 
fur bed-time. 

■' Who would not be tired of the first day in 
a workhouse?" he replied. "And not a chance 
of work'do I see to get us out of it. I have 
applied to every body that employs any sort c ' 
libourers, except two ot toeeWaWw^^O^"^ 
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lo lenve till lo-morrow. But lliey will not e 
ploy me, 1 know before-liaud. I'liere is not kf 
chance nf work." 

" Well, we must wait patiently," anEwcred] 
the wife. " Meantime, we have a roof o 
beads, and abundance ofall that we want. When 
they have let me clean up this room (which I 
mean to do to-morrow), we shall be more com- 
fortable than I ever espected to be away from a 
faume of our own. And you will get up your 
atrength with eating meat every day. I have 
been quite uneasy about you since the tire. You 
over-tired yourself then, and you did not eat half 
enough at Ashly's, from consideration for him. _ 
Here you will have plenty, without having occ»- M 
sion to consider any body's means." ' ' 

Goodman made no answer, and his wife pro- 
ceeded to advise hia going to bed, and making 
himself easy in mind. The great step was taken, 
and could not be retracted. They had received 
parish relief; and now the wisest way would be 
to make the most of it, and enjoy good aheltef, ■ 
food, and clothing while they had ii. They | 
might lake a lesson from the children in this. 
Once having seen what was within side the high 
wall they had had a horror of all their lives, they 
lost all li:ar, and were as merry as the wildest of 
the workhouse children. 

Goodman took his wife's advice about going 
to bed. The rest of her counsel was adoplMl 
slowly, but not less surely. He did n<St | 
ate himself very easy this first nighl, 
Urelyeo lie second; bulbylVc \.to"cA,Vvefclt *« ] 
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relief from the care o(* providing for his family so 
pleasant, that he was ready to laugh at the chil- 
dren's accounts of their froUca in the yard, and 
to agree with his wife that it was better to wait 
with B. little patience till work turned up than to 
tramp the whole country round, wearing out 
shoes and strength to no purpose ; and upon 
this conviction he went to sleep as quietly aa ha 
had ever done under his own roof, in old daya 
before he went supperless to bed, wondering J 
how bread was to be found for his little tribe tiU ■ 
his next wages should come in. fl 

Their present residence waa soon made more ^ 
sociable and pleasant by the comjianionship of 
other old acquaintances. The little Goodmans 
hat) been pleased lo find Biddy in the work- 
house ; their parents were soon called upon lo 
welcome Biddy's mother and brother. The beer- 
shop had become such an intolerable nuisance^ 
through the meetings held there since the fires, 
that Dr. Worrener had executed his threat of 
ejecting Mrs. Brand for keeping a disorderly 
house. She had immediately decided on com- 
ing into the workhouse till after her coniinenienb 
(hoping that Wilde would by that time be out of ■ 
prison, and ready to marry her, and being at *,B 
loss what to do with her hopeful son Peter, ui>H 
the meanwhile, in a home of her own. She had ^ 
had no heart for her business since Wiide's ad- 
venture ; and had not, she declared, had a mo- 
ment's peace for weeks till now. Now she waa 
fully prepared to eKpaliate with the Gooi^ivanib 
H on the comfort of being pioviiti iw vi\*i»»^ 
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care or trouble, and lelling the world wag with- J 
out donrff, as long ns liiey had iheir Riiilton audi 
beer and mirth within. M 

Widow Brand had never lieen so courted inl 
her prosperous days as she was now in her pan- I 
per-slate. She had not yet disdoEed who was I 
the father of her unborn child ; and many in- I 
mates of the worliliouse, wlio were on the I 
watch for every opportunity of fretting iiidul- 1 
^nces, and who thought that the real father I 
might he disposed lo lay clown a sum, in con- I 
sideratinn of being relieveil from all danger of I 
future deninnda for the maintenance of his child, 1 
asked a retmmpense Ibr the loan of their namca. 1 
This Inun of names was merely an empty cere- I 
mony, as all parties knew perfectly well that the 1 
orerseer would never be able to recover a I 
shilling. Three pounds and a treat were the I 
terms proposed at first. Tliey were brought I 
down to a sovereign, and pipe and porter ; but I 
in vain. The widow said that ihe real father | 
would appear all in good time, and that there 
1 to take a false oalh unless it 



was necessary. 

Mrs. Brand observed to her sister Jemima, 
what a pity it was that some of these people had 
rot come in her way before she had gone so 
as to swear her child to James Beaver. 
would have answered the purpose of screening 
Jay just as well, and have spared tiie poor 
youth's name. Jemima answered hotly, Uiat it 
would not have aniiwered her purpose equally 
aw//, ni least if there had Wen. ati'y calculating 
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upon Beaver, as there was upon most young man 
new to (be world. But he was so perverse, there 
was no knowing' what to make of him. 

" O, you thought jou should make him marry 
you, and he won't. Well, you had better get one 
of these people to be your husband. They seem 
to be very ready.'' 

Jemima tossed back her head, and observed 
that there was no need for her to go about 
besting for a husband. There was one that 
ready to take her to-morrow, if the squire 
had not laid him tUst ; and he wonid marry her 
the first day he came out of prison, if she woidd 
promise (which she was quite disposed to do) to 
have no silly high notions about living out of the 
workhouse, at any rate till they had children 
enough to get betterwages from the farmers than 
he had ever obtained as s. single man, and a 
comfortable allowance from the parish for their 
fiimily. 

Just as Mrs. Brand was going to explain that 
this was much like her own case, Jemima ob- 
served her countenance change, and following the 
direction of her eye, saw that Ruth was being 

IBhown in by the porter. 
Mrs. Goldby herself would hardly have won*. 
dered at Ruth's being tearful now. 
" O.motherl" shecried, " how long must yoo' 
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" Till you have to come here to her, Miatfl 
Ruth, I dare say, for all your high notions," criei 
aunt Jemima. " You thought Vo\)e Wt^. i^iM- 
" ver by and bye, and Vee^ * V'^'^'*^ ^w*^- 
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I But your management will come (o nothin^^, and 
I Mrs. James Benver ynu never will be." 
I " I know it — I know it,'' murmurpd Rulht 
hami^sl a torrent of tears. " I did not think he 
[ coujd ever have been so bud — so very wicked." 

" O, it i? very pretty to tiilk of liie being bad ! 
I You would have had him, for all his badness, if 

Sil could. But I'm glad ynu know you cnn't 
ho told you (he story, my dear ? O, your mo« 

I Iher doefl not know it, I see." 

I And the tormenlor proceeded to relate that 

I Beaver had engaged himself to a very poor (jfiri 
in the nest parish, whom he meant to marry as 
Boon as his apprentieeshi|j was up. Some people 
thought it was a line thing to do, to bring a wift 
upon the parish in retaliation for the parish having 
ascribed a child to him. Jemima said nothing 
of the opinions of others, that he had rashly 
engaged himself in aelf-defence, to avoid Jemi- 
ma's solicitations to go to the altar, and the prac- 
tices of the master who woukl have made him a. 
tool in hus schemes, and Ihe screen of his vices. 
Mrs. Brand could not help wishing that, whether 
or not he had erred in the way imputed to him, 
Ruth had been the one to whom he had engaged 
himself; but neither of the young ^leople once 
thought of this. Ruth had no other idea than 
that all was over, from the moment she hcsrd 
what had taken place in the justice- room, at the 
beginning ofthe winter. As for Beaver, he hod 
nerer since lifted up his eyes to Ruth ; and hail 

casi about ibr a very diffcTent Ihough not a posi- 
U'vely disreputable perwju, v/\iei\ Ue aow^'^. \» 
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engage himself for the purpose of bting able to 
aay that he had done so. 

As it was not the pleasantest tlung in the 
world to stand crying in the workhouse-yard, 
etnred at by a crowd of paupers, and us her feel- 
ings, under insult and affliction, could not be 
immediately restrained, Ruth looked hastily about 
for some corner where she might hide herself 
from the many eyes that were upon her, and 
from the tnngue of her affectionate aunt. Her 
mother aided her by asking her to go and see the 
Goodmans, who would be wishing to know some- 
thing of their late master and his family. 

" Why, bless me ! look at poor Ruth !" cried 
I Af rs. Goodman as Lhey entered. " Sit down, 
I my dear," she continued, " tilS my husband and 
I the overseer have done talking. What a pity 
I it is that you distress yourself so about your 
I mother 1 I could have cried like you at lirst 
coming in, but indeed it is not half so bad as 
you think, when (lie first feeling is over." 

. It appeared from what was overheard of the 
conversation at the opposite side of the room, 
that the overseer found llie whole family only too 
ready to agree that the workhouse " is not so bad 
as people think, when the first feeling is over." 
" To be sure, farmer Jones's is not such work 
or such wages as you would prefer, if you could 
pick and choose," the overseer was heard to 
say; " but it is such as would have prevented 
your coming here, if it had been offered the 
day after the fire. You had beUw 'o'a cffi, -^"S^i- 
UKit deJav, and make eute o^ v\.^^ 
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" I'll just step to Ashly's, if you please, air, 
and tell him of it. He has been out uf work 
longer thnti I. I am sure he would be very 
glad of it." 

■' No doubt he would ; but what have we to 
do with Ashly? He is an independent man." 

" He was, sir ; but the Uenefit Club is broken 
up by Goldby'B failure ; and il wos thai dub ihnt 
helped Ashly to hold up his head all this tiaie. 
Uuless something offers, he must soon be on 
the parish ; and, as 1 am so already, I should wish 
to give up the work to him, sir, if you please." 

" It pleases you to be very kind to Ashly, I 
see,'" replied the overseer ; " but I must please 
to do the best I can for the parish. If Ashlv 
has to come upon the rate in theaend, we cant 
help it; but that is not the case yet; and we 
must provide first for those we have upon our 
hands already." 

Goodman seemed to have several other ob- 
jections to make, in the midst of which, Donkin 
cut him iihort, remarking that the family had 
been treated with particular consideration while 
they had been known to be accidentally de- 
prived of work. The case would be quite alUred, 
however, if they refused employment. For the 
little lime which would elapse before they would 
be turned out, they must be reduced to the level 
of the other paupers, eating in the common 
room, and mixing at all limes with their fellow- 
inmates of the workhouse. — Goodman seemed 
I iittie impressed by this, but had some remark 
' make about the necessit'j o^ wv uWo-sMviift 
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from the parish, in addition to the promised 

" Well, you know I ^ave you to expect some 
■llowanee ; and if, as you say, you must have 
money to begin with, you can take a month's 
allowance in a lump to-day. Only you must be 
flure and remember that you have had it for a 
Boonth to come." 

Donkin would not slay longer than to say that 
he enpected to see Goodman presently, to receive 
^f/ie promised money as he went to his work. 

Ruth made haste to help Mrs. Goodman to 
collect the children, and the few articles of pro- 
perty they had carried in with them. She was so 
happy on their account at their relea-ie, and had 
SO little doubt that her master and mistress 
irould be so too, that she could not understand 
the apathy with which they moved to tlie gate. 
She took the opportunity of slipping' ont with 
them, and was amazed lo see them turn their 
liacks unwillingly on the high wall, and meet 
the free air and sunshine with faces of greater 
Wxiety than they had worn in what she felt to 
be the dismal and disgusting restraint of pau- 
perism, — She hoped that if the day should ever 
tiome when she might release her mother from 
this hateful place, she should see more satis&c- 
tion in the change; meanwhile, she determined 
to deposit where she knew they would be wel- 
come the tidings of Goodman's having got em- 
ployment, and accordingly quickened Iter paca 
that she might have time to lo^W va &\. &k^&'^% 
pii her way home. 
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A LITTLE time decided the question whether Ashly 
■was mnre or less in want than Goodmon of the 
work which the latter would have declined for his 
sake. While Goodman could sink no lower than 
he was,Ashly hod already begTin to rise, though 
deprived of the resource of the elub to which he 
had long subscribed, and from which he reason- 
ably expected relief in all times of pressing need. 
The death of the vestry-clerk removed the un^r 
disadvantage uuder which Aslily's little shop had 
hitherto suffered, and customers began to multi- 
ply just when their custom had become absolutely 
necessary to save this good man and his family 
from the disgrace and misery of pauperism. In 
the interval between the death of WooUerton and 
the appointment of his sueceaaor, the buyers of 
the village discovered that it was much pleasanter 
to purchase with the simple view of furnishing 
one's self with what one wants, and therefore to 
be at liberty to gel good articles cheap instead of 
bad artieles dear, than to buy with a view of 
patronizing and being patronized. Some had 
tried the experiment of stealing to Thorpe Cor-, 
ner, and furnishing themselves with good butter 
and well-made candles, without publishing Ih« 
fact timt they had changed their dealer ; but it 
"""' " ■ answer. Woollerton a\-wa.'jaie.".cW-«i*» 
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proceeding; and if the tenants were not penitent*! 
on being' taxed with it, they were made to fear 
the effects on their own interests after the nest 
vestry meeting; and could propitiate the potential 
clerk only by purchasing an unusual quantity of 
rancid butter, and of candles that ran down in "J 
the burning as if they were warm out of the*| 
chandler's trough. It was a matter of wonder to ^ 
many how so busy a person as Woollerton could 1 
bear in mind when one family ought to be out of 
Boap, and how long another had been without 
buying cheese, and that a third must have left off 
, or dared lo buy it elsewhere. From such 
supervision they were now freed, (for no one _ 
feared Mrs. Woollerton, as unconnected with hetl 
husband's office. She might scold as she pleaded ; J 
the tongue of a pauper canmatch that of a jobber 1 
at any time); and this freedom was some 
lation for the interruption in the even cou 
rate -receiving for which they had been obliged to I 
"heir official advocate. 1 

The little green recess at Thorpe Comer was 
low no longer the quiet place it had been when I 
only 0, stray labourer or chance customer crossed 
the three-cornered grass-plot. Men and women 
came, some with basins, and some with dishes ; 
while children who could not be trusted with 
eartlienware were bid to bring the bacon or the 
butler in brown paper; Ihe mother observing 
that if tbey did let either substance down in the 
dust, it would not signify, hke breaking what coat 
more than ihey went to buy. Susaa, iKisxs,^ 
discovered tliis principVe o( Hva.ua.?,e.m»».\,\«s-'«os. 
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very cakM to wrap up )ier oiiiicea and quarler 
pounda so as to leave no folds open, tliat bet 
butter might not be pronounced eoiied, or her 
bacon gritty. Her pauper cufitomerB were, bow- 
ever, disappointed at finding that their shopping, 
however freed from restriction, was now placed 
on a new principle. The children were sent 
back wilhout that which they came for, milcM 
they brought their halfpence iri hand ; and their 
parents were asked whether it was reasonable to 
oipect to be cheaply served except for ready 
money. If Ashly had consented, like Wooller- 
ton, to take the chance of two out of fonr cua- 
tomeni paying their scores, and of that payment 
taking place many months afler the purchase, 
Aably must, like WooUerton, have charged a 
higher price for worse goods. This very much 
altered the paupers' view of the case; and many 
of them could not submit tn the preposterou* 
inconvenience of paying Ashly in the same way 
Ba Ashly paid the wholesale dealer from whom 
be purchased his stock. 

This class of customers Ashly was content Ui 
dismiss after a single visit. Those who remained 
were enough to occupy Susan's time whenever 
her father should happily be again employed at 
out-door work ; a time to which be looked for- 
ward with the greater confidence as his domeatu; 
concerns improved. He liad the good-will of 
the paupers who bad been made so by the prea#i 
Bura upon the rate of such as chose to be a buM 
den. He had the good-will of all the economical 
Mdprudent^-tliat is, o£ jnoBV.olV\w\a4e^oA»Bfc 
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labourers of the place ; and these were enough tofl 
etippart a small and safe concern like his. 

As the spring advanced, a new set of custom- 
ers appeared to benefit him by the custom which ' 
they withdrew from the grocer at '"' 
Mrs. Goldby was known to purchase at 
the groceries for her large establishment in 
wholesale quantities ; and it was therefore with 
some surprise that Susan Ashly found herself 
called upon one day to serve her friend Ruth 
with some articles for the farm-kitchen. She 
ventured to recommend some other articles, in 
ease of Mrs. Goldby being in want of them also 

before she had occasion to send to Y . . 

" We are not going to send any where but 
here for our groceries, for the little time we re- 
main at Uie farm," said Ruth. " The family ie 
so small, and we are going so soon, that mj 
mistress says she shall buy what she wants of 
you, if you serve her as welt as you serve other- 
Susan curtsied, as if Mrs, Goldby had been' 
present while she answered. 

" No doubt of that. We serve all alike- 

as well as we can afford, But how is the familyi 

smaller than it was? I thought there was as 

much brown sugar used in the farm in one dayi 

any one of our sugar-boxes will hold." 

" There used to be, in the middle of winler,"j 

replied Ruth ; " but the farm-servants have aJV 

fancy to go away this spring, as ibey dkll 

IbsL My mistress aaya ihal \i "«t -WMft ' '" 

atiolher winter " 
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" So you are really goiDg; btfore winter !'' 

" Belbre winter, yea ! We quit llie farm 
Midaumraer ; and my mistress sayx the men 
might liove had the grace to stay till that lime, 
considering' liow comfortubly they have b< 
boused through tlie worst part of the year, wl 
Ihey would most likely have been out of worlci 
My master reasonably luoks, she saye, to beJny 
well served through the year by lliose he keeps 
OR through the winter; instead of which, at the 
first word tliey hear of higher wages when th« 
busy spring time comes on, olFthey go ; one this 
way, and another that, without thinking of my 
master's convenience, or how they leave his work 
to a set of pauper-hibourers who do not care 
whether they do it well or ill, or whether it f> 
done at all." 

" I am afraid you are all rather downhearted' 
still at the &rm," observed Susan. 

" We should be, if we were going to sfay, 
replied Ruth. " But both master and mistress 
hope more from moving than they could ever 
have g'Ot by staying ; and the labourers that stay 
are not sorry to look fur a rich fiirmer in the 
place of one who has grown so poor as master," 

" I hope the rich one won't grow poor in 
time, like Mr. Goldby, as I heard father saying 
last night," observed Susan ; to which her firiend 
answered, that Goldhy wished his successor 
might do what he himself ought to have done 
long Ijefbre — look into the condition of the pau- 
pera and the rate before \vt settled, and 
■n understanding wUb Ihc YimsV \U^V i 
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uld be better managed than to involve t 
I of the resident farmers. He himself meant 
house his future residence with a. view to tliis 
lucl) as to any other ci renin stance whatever, 
would rather never set foot iu a ploughed 
field again than be pauper-ridden as he had been 
to his ruin at Thorpe. He hoped the people 
most in feult would now be made to I'econsider 
their methods ; if not, this farm and everj other 
__tiiat mig'ht become vacant woidd remain unlet, 
Bnd [he appropriate punishment would tall upon 
the parish of having no land-occupiera to lielp l<) 
Support il3 poor, or (as Huth expressed it after 
her own manner) the paupers must live without 
the rate, bk the little shopkeepers could not pay 
it without the inrmerfi to help them. 

" Now tell me, Ruth," said her friend, "what 
do jDU feel about going away ? Do you go by 
ce, or had you rather stay ?'' 
O, I can't atop and tell you all about that 
Mow," said Ruth, in some agitation. " It is bel- 
ter for me to go, and my mistress is very kind in 
teinliing so, and in wking me with her at the 
first word that was said to her about it." 
" And who spoke to her about you ¥" 
" My mother was unwilling I should stay any 
longer," replied Ruth, iu a tone of deep distress | 
" and Dr. Warrener said something too which 
made my mistress speak like a mother to me 
about staying in a respectable service with small 
wages, rather than being cast adrift hh I might be 

— . However, I am to st.a'j ■wWa msWss** 
whether master goes iii^o one o^ Wve 'sa«& "sei 



fhoaatB in the street, or (which is more likely) 
into A farm in Home other parish. He would not 
&rTa again in this parish, managed as it is, toe 
Ave hundred pounds given hira at the end of 
every year, he says. But lel me have my parcel. 
X must go." 

" Be sure you tell me when you knovp where 
you are lo go," was Susan's parting injunctior 
as a new customer appeared to take Ruth's plac 
at the counter. This new customer was one ( 
the labourers who had leil Mr. Goldhy for the 
Bake of more profitable work. He and the c 

■ panions who had quilted tlie farmer's roof must 
~H)w boani themselves; and all who paid regu- 
uly were added to the list of Susan's tustouers. 
iSome of her neig'hbours congratulated lier on the 
nenefit her business derived from more money 
being spent by eight persons buying their groce- 
lies separately at a small retail shop, than by 
one of the eight purchasing the total required 
quantity at wholesale prices ; but Susan had 
grown shrewd enough losee that this was not an 
unmixed advantage, even to her shop. She would 
rather that the groceries should have cost no 
more than formerly, and that the surplus expen- 
diture should have been given to her father aa 
wages, in return for the labour he was willing to 
bestow on the good land which Goldhy waa 
obliged, for want of capital, to !et out of cultiva- 
tion. There was another way too of putting the 
case. The funds of the Benefit Club were mixed 

E—> with Goldby's capital, and had vanished away 
tb it ; eo that every -wMle o( vVai. tia^\a\,'*'LNa- 
^ I 
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ther it was lavished on idle eonsumers, or thrust 
into the pocket of the small retail dealer, might 
be reg'arded as the misapplied expenditure of the 
funds of the club. Susan would much rather 
have seen her father enjoying the assistance 
which was his due from the society, than receive 
an; remnant of its ruined funds in the form <rf' 1 
increased custom. 

Her fiither liad had a good deal of conversa- 
tion with Dr. Warrener on the practicability of 1 
te-establishlng this club on the dividend wliicfi T 
might be expected tu remain after the settlemeid ■ 
of Goldby's aflaira. Dr. Warrener had pointed 
out to him what improvements had taken place 
in the constitution and management of such 
societies since the one in question was founded, 
and had shown and explained to him fables, j 
from which it appeared that if a few young mens 
would join the former members, the contribtr-l 
tions of the whole, with the dividend, would be" 
sufficient lo re-establish the society on a safe 
footing. Ashly was this morning gone in search 
of his friend Goodman, to run over with him the 
names of the young men in tiie parish who would 
be most likely to join, and to whom the proposal 
should first be made. The difficulty was, that 
^' ; men among Ihe labourers were paid so 
much less for their labour than the married that ^ 
there was a direct temptation to them 
It was no easy matter to find a single tr 
labouring class who could or did support htmari 
without parish assistance ; onA 3\.^\ \t?ia «aK^_ 
£iid a married man who did iio^ rijiicvia *i.c \*'K* 
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of )iii be^iimin^ to subscribe to a benefit club 
sAer 1i« hctd bef^uii to have a fiimily, and in such 
unpromiHiiig limes. Still Aslily thought it hardly 
possiblo that the nutnber should be so very small 
BS Dr. Wiirrciier mid he hiui made it out to be ; 
and he wished to see whethei' the Gooilmaus 
could not help him to enlarge it. 

"e went to the place where he expected to 
Ooodmaa at work, at tiie distance of a few 
inileB from Thoqw. Goodman was g^one, having 
that day thrown up liia work from discontent 
Wlh his wages, Aslily then proceeded to the 
single room where the family had lodged since 
leaving the wurlihouse. They had paid their 
landlord two hours before, and departed — 
whither, the people of the place did not know, 
but they had turned up the luglier road to 
Thorpe. 

Along the upper road, therefore, Ashly re- 
turned, having come by the lower. He ijerceived 
no traces of those he was in search of till he 
arrived within sight of the Mile Cross, on the 
heath. There, from a distance, he saw Good- 
man lying along the highest of the three steps, 
with his hat over his eyes, as if to shade them 
from the yellow sunshine of a spring afternoon. 
His wife looked scarcely less lazy. If she was 
doing any thing, it was picking out a weed ht 



K and there fram the crevices of the Rtone. The J 
^1 children were jumping over the lengthening sha*- H 
■ riow — the little ones, of tlie shaft — the bigger fl 
^K miea, of the cross beam. The wealthiest nobles H 
^Eff/'fAe loadcould not have \ooV«A'mow^Kft^'«:>Tn. ■ 
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I worldly care than thiit group would have appeared 

k to a careless eye. A foreigner travelling by 

\ mnild have had them down in his note or sketch 

I \iook in a trice, as an out-sliiDding specimen of the 

[once-envied English peasantry. Ashiy waa far 

l<£t)ni contemplaling them in any such light. He 

I knew too well how small must be tlie utmost 

I degree of ease and happiness which a man in hii 

friend's circiim stances could enjoy, to be misled 

by the outward show of an hour's leisure on a 

GUU-shiny allernoon. 

He came close up to the group before he waj) 
perceived ; and then Goodman did not seem in 
. over haste to uncover his eyes. 

" What a hunt I have had !" cried Ashty. 

" I have gone just four miles round after you. 

[ But one might easily have had a worse day for 

1 the walk ; and a worse seat to rest on at the end 

F of it," he continued, placing himself next Good- 

, and taking off his hat, while he faced the 

mild breeze. 

" What could you want with me, to giveyour- 
eelfso much trouble?" asked Goodman. 

Ashly related his business, and began counting 
on his fingers the men who might, he thought, 
become members of the club. Goodman inter- 
rupted him with the news that he did not know 
what he was talking about. One, and another, 

I and another, of these very men had thought it a 
good thing for the society when the treasurer 
i^led, as the membtrs got less from the funds, 
after subscribing for years, than VW-J "k\\^\.''»»!''* 
Scni the parish without subBCUbm^ W. ^. 
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r" you wil) not get one of those you meiitioa 
to join you," he concluded. 

" You don't consider ttie difference between 
saving; up capital and taking clinrity," saiil Aahly, 
aatouislied at his friend's line of iirgument. 

" O, yes ; there is a difference ; (though one*' 
would not call parish assistance charity, since it 
is provided by law ;) but men cannot stop to con- 
sider such differences in times like these. They 
must bring down theirpnde, and live as they can. 
That pride is a sort of delusion, atler ail, which a 
poor man cannot indulge in these days." 

" A sort of delusion !" cried Ashly, starting up 
and putting on his hat. " Is it a delusion th^ 
I Bland here a happier (I don't mean a better) 
man than you, because I can stretch out my 
hands and say, ' Not a penny of another man'a 
money has touched these palms ?' Is it a mis- 
talte to think that my children look up to thetr>i 
Buperiat« with different eyes from the little crea- 
tures that live on charity ; neither downcast like 
the humbled, nor bold like the hardened? Is it 
not true that all the care, and hunger, and disap- 
pointment that I and mine have gone through, 
ate easier to bear than the orders of paiish benft- 
fikctors, and the being mixed up with the bad and 
the despised? Here I stand, and I -defy any 
body to despise me. I could set my children iai 
the middle of the church aisle, and dare any ona. 
to throw a taunt at them about the place they 
hold in society. There may be some wiser j 
tbeie may be many richer ; but there are none 
more Jjonourable. Is it a de\\is'iovi\.\»\\\i««, » 
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H camfort in feeling this ? I heg your panlotii 
^^ frienH," he added, seeing Goodman shut his eyes, 
^ft U if wanting to go to sleep again ; " I heg your 
^B pardon for saying all this io you. But it was 
^^ through misfortune and not &ult that you were 
^B iedu(£d; and I did not mean to make out that 
^m I was any better than yon, — only happier. And 
^K I should not have said a word about it, if you 
^m tad not let drop something very utdike yourself 
^ft- Gooflinan." 

^K < Goodman did not know that he had said any 
^K thing that he did not think. He had tried the 
^H two ways of living, and so, ought to know ; and 
^M he was ready to declare that he had had more 
^M pain and trouble to provide for his family for the 
^H lest week, than he was likely ever again to meet 
^B with in the workhouse, once having got over th« 
^M dread of going in. 

^M " You don't mean that you are going into the 
^P workhouse any more !" cried Ashly, in fear of 
" the answer. 

" O yes, we are going there now ; and so we 
are making the moat of the last free afternoon we 
shall have. The worst of a workhouse is, that 
one can't go out and come in when one likes. 
It is better in our workhouse than in many, the 
governor not being particular as long as one is 
within the court by bed-time ; but it costs some- 

I thing to get over the shyness of asking leave to J 
■et foot beyond the threshold." I 

Ashly hoped that if it shonki ever be his lot to | 
be driven into a workhouse, he sUtwii WiNsst %«fi. 
OFer iJjia shyness. He had taVWi ^ Sv-ts&.'va.^**' 
I ^_ 
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■ bed by rheiimatism than ranfje about by the suf- 
ferance of those to whom he liail surrendered his 
liberty in exchanfje for eharitj- bread. But was 
h really true that the Goodmans had given up 
the struggle for which they hud so long been 
honoured by those whose respect was worth 
having? Was the workhouse to be really their 

" Why, yes," said Goodman. " I am quite 
tired out with seeing my neighbours helped with 
whatever they chose to ask, while I was left to 
labour and strive us I might. 'I'he only fair 
thing is to share one with another ; and so you 
_ will come to think in time, neighbour." 

' By that time there will be nothing left to 

ire. I thought you knew, Goodman, that the 

p that was given to your neighbours was the 

Ivery cause of your difficuliies," 

I " To be sure I do : that is the very thing I 

^bsve been complaining of all this time. There 

' Is Wilde ; but they gave him such low wages, I 

don't see how he was to Ho without help. Then 

there is Tims : be has had a mint of money 

from the parish ; and the more he and his fiimily 

got, the lower my wages fell. And now SeweU 

is come upon the rate, for all his pretty legacy ; 

and the Bloggs are talking of making a claim ; . 

and, among them, they will drive independei^ 

labourers out of the place to seek work ; and 

there is no help for it bnt doing as others do. 

So we are going to the workhouse now ; and, 

wi/e, it is lime we were on the foot again, judging 

iy J oil shadow. " 
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" But don't you see," cried A shly, seizing hii# 
by the butlon ; " don't you see that you are doings' 
the very thing you complain of others for doing? 
You help to leave the independent labourer no 
chance. Yott do your best to destroy the sub- 
stance we all de|>end on. You will carry another 
femily into pauperism in your train, and they 
will parry more ; and so all will become pauper^ 
and nothing will be left." 

Goodman twitched away his button, and bade 
AsblycaU the spoilerslo account who had burned 
him out of house, and home, and work : and i^ 
as wise people said, these spoile 
such by parish abuses, let him go and call th«. 
officers to account. All he had t ' 
getting bread for his children while it was to be 
had ; and so he was on his way to the workhouse. 

" But you can get bread in other ways," cried 
Ashly. " You had work this morning, and have 
thrown it up. And I know that money was 
given you to begin with, in the belief that you 
would ask no more." 

" I can't help what they chose to believe," 
replied Goodman, " Their money and my four- 
teen hours' work a day would not buy such meat 
and beer as we shall lia\e to-morrow without 
toil and trouble. And if the time ever comes, 
as you seem to think it will, when there will be 
little meat and beer for any body, I can hardly. 
be worse off than I should be now as an ini" ' 
pendent labourer. So I shall get what I can 
the meanwhile, and trust for the fu\.UTe" 

" Trust ! Aye, this is fte usft ^o^''^ ■»«>4»- ** 
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the word trust !" enid Aslily. " The srjuite 
tnisis thut the paujKra will grovi fewer by 
iniriicle, I euppose, far nobody gees how il is to 
happen in any other way, il' we go on as we do. 
The vestry triisl that ihe rule will not go on 
inureafling;, though they encourage every body 
round to come and l«ke n share, They trust 
tiiat VB(rrantt( will leave off coming, though they 
prepare pence and open a lodging for them. 
They have trusted that you would keep your 
&mily clear nf the parish, while they have done 
their utmost to break down the principle and 
feelings which kept you independent. And now, 
here are you trusting that ruin will not come, 
when you are snatching bread from the mouth of 
liiin who has earned it, and robbing the pockets 
of those whose substance is our only resource. 
O, I am sick of the word in such mouths !" 

" I am sure," interposed Mrs. Goodman, " I 
have never heard even the clergyman talk more 
of trust than I have heard from you. When my 
Nanny had the fever, and you came and held 
her in her ravings, you bade me tnist that she 
would get well if we followed the doctor's orders. 
And when you ran in to tell us of the fire, you 
said you trusted the children would all be got out 
safe. And you are for ever bidding Susan trust 
that you will all do well in time: and now you talk 
against my husband lor using the same word." 

" But how does be use it ? I might as welt 
have trusted that Nanny would recover if you 
ffave her poison, or that your children would ba 
saved if nobody went into ^oui Wttt\'a% tause 
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to wa1<e them, or that my Family would prosper 
if Susan took to cheating and I to drinking, as 

that our parish will not be ruined by all its 
labourers becoming paupers. The Bible tells i 
that not a sparron Tails unless God wills ' 
no bible reader expects that the sparrow will 
hold on its flight when a ehot has broken its 
wing. You and I may trust that Providence 
will not iet us fall into degxadalion and poverty, 
but then we must try to keep above them. If 

e plunge into them, we may wait long enough 

T a miracle to lift us out." 
Goodman meanwhile was summoning^ the 
children from their play, and preparing to go. 
He muttered so as to be scarcely understood, that 
he did not expect ever to have heard such harsh 
TTorda from an old friend like Ashly. 

" It is because I am such an old friend that I 
wpeak as I do," said Ashly. " I am loo much 
bound to you, Goodman, to see you acting unlike 
yourself without being hurt, and telling you that 

Goodman did not Eee that any body was so 
'Jbouud to him as to have any thing (o do with 
)lis aHiiirs. 

id mine are," replied Ashly. " Did 
BOt you walk ten miles to bring a doctor to my 
Mary? And did not you send in jour wife to 
nurse her to the last, and carry her head to the 
yourself? And have not we worKed 
;ether at one another's thatch and palings, and 
a laugh out of one another man^ li.'ia^'ris 
hearts were heavy ? Ani^Nt tio\'' 
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a hundred limes that if we could keep the ovef- 
Btter fmm selling foot in Thorpe Corner, we could 
and would struggle oit, upholding cuch other ? 
And now, you can struggle on, and you will 
Uot ; and yet you compluin that I am hurt," 

» Goodman arniled painfully, and said that it 
was easy for those who felt themselves getting 
Bp in the world to lecture their old companions ; 
It was the way of the world. Ashly resented 
this speech ; Goodman grew angry ; his wife 
began to scold ; Aslily raised his voice to make 
himselfheard above the din. The noise reached 
the neighbouring gravel-pit, where the workhouse 
labourers were employed, or unemployed. They 
came pouring over the ridge which hid the pit 
fVom sight, to enjoy tlie quarrel, and exalt it, if 
possible, into a fight. As soon as they gathered 
an idea of the subject of dispute, Ihey took ]iart 
in it so fer as to bear down Ashly to the utmost. 
He had too long and stoutly testified hia opinions 
about a parish maintenance to leave himself any 
friends among the panpers ; and they were 
delighted to have now found an opportunity of 
tixaaperating and insulting him. At every word 
of Goodman's they slapped the knee and cheered, 
pressing closer and closer round Aahly lo see 
how he bore it. At every word of his they 
jeered and mimicked, and the louder he spoke, 
the more noisily they laughed. He might soon 
have so fkr forgotten himself as Id strike a blow, 
illhe lormentora around had not begun lo forrei 
themselves into a ring, and given signs of a 
wish to bring the strife lo tiiia ^\.iA. 
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" I cannot fight you, Goodman," cried Ashly. 
^ I cannot make sport for these people with an 
I old friend. Follow me to some pkce where they 
Innnotcome." 

And he broke through the circle, threw off the 
meddlers who would have broug^ht him back, 
and turned only once, and for an instant, when 
the word " coward" vfas shouted uller him. 
Goodman was then standing irresolute, his wife 

Ibolding him back by one arm, and a stout 
pauper or two pushing him on from behind. 
" If he does not follow me this instant," said 
Ashly to himself, " I have lost him for ever." 
Hearing no rapid steps behind him, he strode 
on with a sweUing heart: — but Goodman was 
Mot to be his enemy for ever. 
As soon as he had turned hia back, Goodman 
began looking from one to another for that 
praise and justificatjou of what lie had said and 
done which he could not find in himself Every 
body was ready to welcome him Into the pauper 
fraternity, and to assure him that it was high 
time to break partnership, as to high notions, 
with Ashly. Hut when they went on to plunge 
into the gratuitous abuse of bis friend, which, in 
a crowd of this character, wasea more oifensivo 
every moment, they became too disgusting for 
even Goodman's anger to endure. When hewaa 
told that Ashly was no better than WooUerton, 
unless a sanctified cheat is better than a bare- 
faced one ; that he was a sneaking informer 
against paujier frolics, and nioreQ\«( tnew iswsi*. 
t^GoMby's tire than he chose Vo VeW, VjQtAxwW 



brolie from the railers, fled afler Aslily, seized 
his hand in full view of the mob, and was 
dently (ifTering pence. 

" If we were atone," was Ashly's reply U 
gesture, " I would lake your arm and never 
think of the matter again. But how can I be 
friends with you in a moment, when you have 
set me up alone to be scoHed at for holdi 
principles which I know to be right ? I would 
have wulked with you to the workhouse gate, 
' and Bet your children within it with my own 
handa, for friendship's sake ; but I cannot, in 
the iace of these paupers, so appear to give up 
my principles." 

Goodman would have allured him on, but he 
Blood firm, saying, — 

" Remember, neighbour, you now belong 
. the many, and I stand alone. When you we 
on my side, you might have done any thing with 
me. But you have chosen lo leave me alone, 
and I shali act fur myself. I will not quarrel 
with you, as I said before ; but not a step fur- 
ther will I move on this path. Farewell, Good- 
man, If ever you wish to come and see me 
you will always be welcome ; and only let nu 
know when you are in distress : but you will 
not expect me to visit you in the workhouse, uiw 
le?!s you were one of the impotent people for 
whom the workhouse was provided. Farewell, 
neighbour."' 

The wife and children liad now corae np, and 

the pauper crew stood vX & dvstauce, looking oa« 

tJTiiej saw Aslily help GooAman Vo *w\% wjRia. 
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his shoulder the basket his wife had brought 
after him. They saw Ashly kiss the children, 
and shake hands with Mrs. Goodman, and then 
strike across a knoll on the heath, in aa opposite 
direction from that in which the pauper family 
sluggishly pursued their way. 

When nothing more was to be seen, the dis- 
appointed rabble dropped back into the gravel- 
pit to recover their coats and tools before pro- 
ceeding to the village for their evening carouse. 
They murmured at the want of spirit of both the 
disputants, and pictured to one another the de- 
light that it would have been to see Ashly well 
drubbed. The place being soon left clear by 
his tormentors, Ashly repaired by a circuit to the 
Mile Cross, and disconsolately laid himself down 
where Goodman had been lying just before. 
He charged the pauper system, which he had 
always considered the bane of his parisii, with 
the breach of an old and much-tried friendship ; 
and revolved in his aching mind all the instances 
in which he and his friend had been that sup- 
port and comfort to each other which they could 
never be again. The sun went down belbre 
his thoughts settled upon any other aspect of the 
circumstance'?. When the dew began to fall 
chilly upon his face, he bethought himself of 
home, and, starting up, felt a thrill of joyful 
pride animate his reHeclion, tliat If he was alone, 
his loneliness was not forlorn. It was for those 
who had lost their own self-respect to feel 
Jjrlom, 
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Chapter XII. 

TRY AGAIN. 

The church at Thorpe was seldom so well filled 
as one Sunday Ihia aummer, — llie last Sunday 
ill June, Mr. Guldby wus to ilepart thi? next 
day, and matiy tVieiida wished (o bid him fare- 
well. The rector had returned after another 
journey which his health hud obliged him to 
take. He would preach, if able ; and if not, 
would certainly be present ; and not only all the 
more coascientiouB part of llie parishioners went, 
but eeveral of the careless, who did not wish to 
be miased from their pewa on this day. The 
aucceasor of Mr, Goldby had arrived during th« 
week ; and all who wanted work or amusement 
took the chance of gaining access to iiim in the 
church-yard, or of getting a good view of him 
during the service. The ijuu|iera from the 
workhouse, who were wont to slip away ti 
sue their own devices, aa soon as the gate was 
closed behind them, trod all the same path 
this morning, and actually appeared in the place 
where they were supposed to be at this hour. 
The cburcb-jard was busy with groups of 
talkers before the bell had begmi to ring, and 
Goldby's name was on every tongue. He was 
talked over with regard to his kindliness and 
bis alinginess ; the good he had tried to do to 
■iiloge, and theharvn\\e\ia.iiiV«^'i&^'ia'^*Hi 
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'.against the paupers ; the esteem the rector en- 
■jCTtained for him, and the trouble the squire had 
^ul witli him ; the regret of his labourers and 
irid friends at losing him, and the joy of the 
ifoor who had ruined him that he was going to 
Wake room for a rich man on whom they might 
fteten their claims afresh. Mrs. Goldby, it was 
'^ouf^ht, would be a p^iod riddance. For all 
iJwr kind heart, and her benelicence when people 
\Sd their duty, she was very much in some per- 
;ilDnH' way, with her talk of economy, and her 
nercilesBness in making' every body work as 
Iiard aa herself if they would have her favour, 
Ruth had no eaemieB. Several were sorry to lose 
sight of her ; and those who were not, grounded 
their satisraction on the truth that she was much 
better in a respectable service with a good mis- 
tress, whose esteem she had won, than in the 
same village with a mother who had disgraced 
herself, and a brother from whom nothing wag 
lo be hoped. It was thought that the publica- 
tion of banns which was to be gone through to- 
day should have been delayed a Sunday or two, 
that she might have left tlie parish and be out of 
hearing. While this gossip was going on, the 
farmer crossed the church-yard with Mr. 
.fioldby; and the rector being known to be in the 
wstry, every body made haste to follow the 
■ tranger in. 
► Immediately upon the conclusion of the ser- 
t^rice, the rector requested that no person would 
^'leave the church, as some aliuits wevft iiwsii\. Sa 
« discussed wliich were ot ^teto. ■KK^Q\\a.'wai 




every person prescnl. At this announcement^ 
snnic hearers were glad lliat they had come, and' 
iHhcrs wished IhemBelves away. The only o 
who aliempled lo depart wbs Jay ; and he « 
stopped by a civil inquiry from Dr. Warrener 
whether he could not spare half an hour, a 
tcHtimony would prohubly be wanted as to Ihe'i 
health of some of the parishioners. Jay mude fti 
flourish about his patients expecting^ hiii 
■ stAJd neverlhelesB, happy in the prospect of- 
LMug an important personage for once again.', 
ptluch amusement was excited by his talk of his 
F patients ; for it was well known that they were 
four-footed, and coultl hardiy be much troubled 
with disappointed expectations about their me- 
dical adviser. Jay had gone down in the world 
since the fires. No profitable patients would 
employ him ; and as he could not make a living 
out of paupers, however sickly they mig:ht be, i 
he had become more anil more of a cattle doc- , 
tor and travelling quack, making excursions into 
the neighbouring country with pink pill-boxes, 
and blue-papered phials, and letting it be known 
that he was prepared to administer either politics 
or physic, according to the wants of those whom 
he courted. His figure began to correspond 
with his fortunes, and he did not this day feel it 
altogether satisfactory to have the attention of 
the whole congregation fixed upon it. 

The rector explained that the rale-pajers of 
the parish considered the present a good oppor- 
tunity for laying open to their neighbours th 
state of parochial affaks, w Vw'tv V'iA, Vtcs'nva s 
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I critical that a communication of this sort could 
I not t>e long delayed, and could scarcely be better 
I limed than now, when a new vestry-clerk whs 
I about to enter upon his oflice, and when their 
I- »Bspected friend Mr. Goldby was on the |)oint of 
I resigning his place among them to a successor, 
I and would fiivour them with his parlitig advice, 
L Hid the results of his experience. The rector 
Ihen briefly exhibited the deplorable state of the 
place as to the funds for the recompense of la- 
bour, and for the support of the poor, and as to 
the proportion between the independent poor 
and paupers. It apjreared that the amount be- 
. stowed by individuals in private charity had been 
U doubled, trebled, quadrupled within a few years, 
I tUI no further increase could be looked for : that 
the rate had grown in like manner, till (he small 
shop-keepers could no longer answer the fre- 
quent calls of the collector ; and every farmer in 
the neighbourbood had let more or less land out 
of cultivation, and been compeiied to sacrifice 
porlions of bis capital, one after anotiier, to the 
permanent and increasing damage of his income, 
and tile certainty of his ultimate ruin. And 
what had been the effect upon the condition of 
the poor of all this expenditure? The poor 
were in an infinitely worse condition than beibre 
the expenditure had become large. The total 

I population had increased one-sixth; the pauper 
population more than one-half; and while more 
were added to the list every day, there were no 
fiinds to answer the demand. The \esi'LT^-5iSEf*., 
*ho had been left in (mVel ■pi»acsi'««v cS. "" 
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IceounU for many a month, bad died in debt to 
Ike parish 300/. ; and whence the deficiency was 
- be supplied was more than the wisest of the 
rtry could say. 

The squire declared that this grievance should 
not trouble the parish any longer. He con- 
Eidered himself in a great measure answerable 
tor Woollerton's misdeeds, as he had gut iiim 
appointed, and had screened him, thruugh an 
ill-grounded confidence, from such observation 
as should have been exercised upon him. He 
should the next morning send the vestry his 
cheque for 30U^, and withdraw himself as mucb 
as he could from tlie management of the aflaits 
in which he had always taken a very conspicuous 
part. He had devoted his time and his money 
for years past, and seemed aiier all to liave done 
nothing but harm. He should leave the poor to 
those who could deal more harshly with tliem 
than he had the heart to do. 

The reutor could not let this last observation 
ithout remark. They were the least harsti 
the poor wlio most effectually obviated poverly, 
those are the kindest parents who avoid spoil- 
^, their children. Every poor man in thi pa- 
rish would have been happier at this day, if the 
relief ordered by law had been restricted to the 
cases contemplated by the hiw ; and all who were 
real friends to the poor would unite at the present 
crisis in bringing about that restriction. A com- 
parison of the classes who were then receiving 
relief with those which the law contemplated, 
" iw that the reatota.'tiott ttws*. v.'&W ylace 
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gradually, but that it was liighly necessary that 
it ehoulii take place. Dr. Wanener theo men- 
ioned that the proper obiecis for support from 
W^ie rate were old and impotent persons, who 
bould not be provided for by relations ; and that 
tidle persons were originally ordered to be taken 
I into a workhouse, there to maintain themselves 
Lby labour. 

L " Now see," said he, takinff a list from the 
Epversrer, " how we have wandered from thia 
in! Passing over the aged and inflrm, 
Kji^ deserted children, without inquiring whether 
n^ey have relations who can maintain them, I 
find— 

" Widows who, with their children, are able 
to work." 

Though Dr. Warrener was very careful not to 
look up from the paper he held in his hand, 
many eyes were turned upon some representar 
tjve of each class as he read. Mrs. Brand now 
fidgetted on her seat, and Peter laughed. Dr. 
Warrener went on — 

" Unmarried mothers and (heir children." 
The overseer, less considerate than the clergy- 
man, looked full at Jemima when he said that 
such mothers made matters worse by marrying 
the paupers with whom they made acquaintance 
by becoming burdensome to the parish. A. 
stranger would, perhaps, scarcely credit the scan- 
dal they had heard with their own ears that day — 
that, of the two couple who had just been a,^ed 
in church, the two men were in jail and \.\sa \»« 
^.'ffomen in the workhouse. Jettvwna, \.\iRi,^Q « 
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elunge Bmiles with her sister, but Mrs, Brand 

was not quite so lost to shame as to make light 
ofsutli ail eKpnsure. Afler the murmur of won- 
der and indignation had subsided, Dr. Warrener 
proceeded — 

" Vagrants, for whom a lodging is provided, 
ind whose number therefore increases from week 
to week. 

"Apprentices, who having; obtained a settle- 
ment by apprentioeship, threaten to bring pauper 
wives from other parishes. 

" Household, aye, liveried servants, who make 
(he parish pay for their imprudent marriages, 
while they eat and drink of the best, and receive 
their golden eovereigna as the quarter-day comes 

Wood, the squire's footman, who stood next 
the overseer, jogged his elbow, and said that he 
wished EOmebudy would stop his reverence's 
tongue, as he was not going to apply for relief 
any more. Ttie overseer smiied, and was glad 

" Jobbers in workhouse eluthing. Jabbers in 
the food and drink of the poor. Jobbers in the 
dwellings of the poor." 

The shoe-making vestry-man tried not to un- 
derstand the allusion. Mrs. Woollerton thought 
she had no more concern in it now that her hus- 
band was dead; and Blogg, (hat having sold 
his last cottage in Myrtle Row, he need feel no- 
thing at the detail that Jay now entered into, of 
the slckaess and mortality which had prevailed 
during* the winler. 1W wa^^a o^ 'o.fe iwl 
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lieahh had here been so fearful, that no alfenfion 
i left for the less important expenditure of 
parish resourees which had followed in its train. 
The next improper burden upon the rate was in 
favour of — 

" Lawyers, and tnagislrates' clerks, for fees 
and law expenses, which would seldom or never 
be necessary if parish relief was not improperly 
claimed. 

" Collectors of the rate, who naturally charge 
higher the mo e t o bl th y have in eitorting 
money from th ate pay and finally, 

"Able-bod dlab rs 

Goldby he e ro e to aj that it was not now 
perhaps very nde ful to h s neighbours, that 
his resources h d n t b n quol to a variety of 
calls which we e as I ttl thorized by reason as 
by law. lie had paid away all his savings for 
years to support persons who were no more con- 
templated by the Poor Laws at the time of their 
formation than the House of Lords; and his re- 
ward had been to have his property destroyed by 
fire, because his neighbours had been encouraged 
to think him not generous enough. He did not 
mean to complain now that it was all over, but 
he wished to relate (in connexion with the sub- 
ject of relief to able-bodied labourers) a circum- 
stance which showed the consequence of giving 
that relief The friend who was to succeed him 
in his farm had nffered work on the preceding day 
to some eKceedingly iridifferent labourers at two 
ehillings per day. These raen.B6e'K\ei\.o\w.'WBBj 
I willing- to exchange parish ld\eneBa^OT\.'BM\^'^ " 
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labour, and refused the work unlesB Ihey vien 
dismissed ut liall'past four o'clock, or piiid extra 
tor whatever work they did ailer tliat time. Half 
past four of a Midsummer day! But this was 
parisli time ; and not a ininiite longer would they 
work without more pay. A better man than any 
efthem, who had suflered loo long for Ihtir en- 
croachments, was ready lo engnjre himself' 
out any such stipulation, but had been offered, 
the farmer was happy to eay, the superior terms 
which Ilia superior work deserved. 

Ashly bowed low when he saw many eyea 
turned upon him, but was more grieved by 
Goodman's downcast looks than pleased at (be 
Dompliment to himself. He made bold to say 
*hnt he was truly thankful to have pot work at 
lengtli, and hoped, with all his heart, for every 
body's Bake, that it would last; but he did not 
see how it was to last, if any other farmer was to 
be treated as Mr. Goldby had been. If he was 
as rich as the squire, he must be ruined by such 
doinf^s. 

The rector believed that every body present 
was of the same mind with Ashly, and it was 
therefore to be hoped that they might further 
agree on such alterations in their mode of 
nagemeut as might in time redeem the parish 
from its depth of pauperism. The present was 
not the place or occasion for entering upon tha 
discussion of these new measures, but rather foe, 
pointing oat 

He was intemipled hj a question from 
rer person at his e\bow, 'w\ww'\*«i\«i'*.'ww 
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whether he should receive no compensation for a 
bad bargain wliich he had made, on the suppo- 
sition of the administratiuu of the Poor Laws re- 
maining what it bad been. Sewell, who had Just 
obtained a fixed allowance on reaching his fiftieth 
year, and on having spent the last remains of his 
legacy, had taken the fancy to become a tramper, 
and had mortgaged the parish allowance lo the 
present applicant. As it appeared that the pro- 
mise of the allowance being permanent had come 
from the squire, the applicant was referred to 
him, there being Uttie probability that the parish 
would continue Sewell's payment. 

The few words which Dr. Warrener wished to 
Hay before he dismissed his flock related to the 
deplorable change which had taken place in the 
morals, yet more than in the fortunes, of his 
parish. He could scarcely trust himself with his 
emotions of grief and shame when he approached 
this subject. He would only now ask those whu 
heard him whether they saw age revered, infancy 
guarded, or youth well-trained; whether the 
sober man was not ridiculed, the industrious man 
pitied, and all wbo deserved most of society dis- 
couraged JB every way. He thought he saw in 
the feces of many around him that they feit the 
place in which they were assembled to be pro- 
faned by snch disclosures as had been offered 
that day; but he believed that the profanation 
had taken place long before, when profligates, and 
consumers of the iionest man's substance, and. 
those who had caused and co\\ii\.c(va.wie&. wm^ 
proSigacy had met to worsViip m ca."£«\ssa 
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Bciousness of their giiilt. If the exposure jinfcl 
made should leud to any degree of rcL'tiKcnib 
the momls of the parisli, the plucc would have 1 
been put to as holy an use as ou the most solemn | 
occiision of worship, 

The congregation separated as qtiielly as it 
ut the close of suth a celebmtinn. The greater 
number waited in tlie church-yard to offer a fare- 
well to Goldby, and entreat his Ibrfjfiveiiesa for 
the irreparable injuries he had suflered at Ihe 
hands of themselves and their coropaniuns. lie 
was mure ready to pardon than they to entreat; 
and was, they thought, over-modest in giving; . 
his advice to use the advantages of the res|]ect- J 
able new beer-shop with moderation, and lo ,b« I 
considerate in their claims on his successor. He ^ 
was recompensed for having his hand almost 
pulled otF with hearty shakes before he reached 
the gate, by the hope that, as his misfortunea 
seemed at leugth to have touched the hearts of 
his neighbours, he might be ttie last martyr to 
the mal-adniinistration of the Poor Laws in the J 
parish of Thorpe, 
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THE ORPHANS' WKLCOME. 

It was a. very warm May afternoon, when 
Mrs. Monk, the wife of Monk the fisherman, 
pursued her way homewards through the weary 
deep sand which extended between the hamlet 
of Hurst and her cottage on the beach. Slowly 
as she walked, the children who were her 
companions conld scarcely keep up with her. 
She had carried her own little boy, of three 
years' old, through the roughly-paved street of 
Hurst, and had set him down on coming to 
le sand, where, if he fell, he could not 
sily hurt himself, and in crossing which he 
light take his own time. The two other chil- 
dren were not her own. Tiiey were the orphan 
children of a fisherman, who had been drowned 
late storm at sea; and Mrs, Monk's cr- 
tBJid this atlernoon had been lo take charge of 
them from the pariah — (he overseer having of- 
fered lo board them with her for eighteen-penca 
-»week, Harriet was a ato\i\.^w\<i^\^Kn,Mv*i.\<^ 
JwiJe-Zaced brother, Ben, jusl Vmitvc&'cvvm:, "^Jb" 
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now folioifcd in the Irain of Mrs. Monk, an^ I 
lie|)t no more than a rcsjiectful distance as lon^l 
BS the child was willing (o be half led, liulf car- 1 
ried by Uie two elder oik^sj bul wEicn he 1 
wrenched his hand fcom Ben, to pick up a bit of I 
red lobBler-fibell, Den walked oil' by himself, aa 1 
if otteoded. aud Harriet found it a hard and warm 1 
task to get her charge alonji;, crying, as he did, I 
If she ran on a few steps (o lure him forwards, I 
and perslHting in sloppinp; every moment while I 
she had hold of his hand. Mrs. Mojik had j 
disappeared among the boats, anil Ben seemed I 
to have found something curious on the margin 
of the tide, while Harriet and Fred were bid 
midway over the sand. 

Monk seemed to relish Ihe warmth of the 
weather more than his wife had done. When she 
arrived, she found him baskuig on the ground, 
on the sunny side of his boat, asleep, as a \i&b- 
Benger would have declared, but awake enough 

ffo half open his eyes when his wife's step ap- 
proached, and ask her fur the tobacco she was to 
|iring him. He thought she never would hav9 
^me back, and be wauled his tobacco. 
Mrs. Monk was frightened to thiuk that sh« 
had forgotten the tobacco ; but if her htisband 
Icncw what a bustle there had been 
What cared he for the bustle? She must Just 
Step back for the tobacco as quick as she could, 
tt was plague enough that she had kept hint 
Raiting all this time. 

CouTd not he just step himself? She had tq 
give iIleaechUdrel\tl^e\tWBVMa,wi4^.^lv&a.^alg9 



about a bed fur Uiem ; and she had been in the 
tnidat uf so mucli distiirbutice all the aneriiooni 
she was not fit to be kept standing; any longer. 

" So you have brought the children back !— ^ 
one of them will run to the shop; do make 
haste and send one of them." 

Ben looked shy and alarmed, and Harriet 
offered lo go. 

" I suppose," said Mrs, Monk to her husband, 
■' you are thinking of putting out to sea, us yotl 
can't get your own tobacco. I don't like sending 
the girl back to the shop, such a bustle as thel* 
is there ; but, indeed, it is like to be a fine night 
for the fishing." 

" No such thing ; it is like to be a rough 
night, and I am not gOing to put out with th6 
risk of bad weather." 

" If it is not too rough, such is just the wea- 
ther for the mackerel. Dyer is g'one out, I see, 
and Hurt is making ready ; and they have both 
brought in a fine draught since you took your 
last trip."' 

" And they may bring in another, for any 
thing that I care ; I shan't stir today. Wlifit 
Bort of a bargain did you make about the chil- 

We are to have eighteen -pence a week [br 
each of them ; the overseer left word with his 
«ife that it is enough, and I could not say bilt 

" 'Tis little enough ; but you must get work 
■out of Ihem lo make it answer. T\\e.-i w.i^\.>l 
able to do a dtal al \.\\eit a^e" 
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* " I expect lo find llipm willing; and it 
ffood for young; things lo wurk. ludecH, I tol 
Ben' that you nuuld take him uut iishiiig to> 
night." 

" Then you told him wrong, and yoii may 
find him somelliing else to Au; 1 shanl stirUK 
day." 

Not even to purchase his own luxuries, \\Ul 
wife perceived; and, as it was so, she only 
IiopedJie would doze till Harriet could be hack 
wilh herpurchase. Jl was very provoking that 
the lohavco should have been forgotten : but a 
Rcene had been going forward ia tlje sliop which 
might well serve to excuse the neglect. Reece^ 
the shopkeeper, was the overseer ; and, in con- 
sequence of his office, was more unpopular tlutii 
it suits the interest of a !>hopkecper to be, Ift 
striving to offend nobody, he had placed liimself 
at the mercy of the people about him ; and the 
consequences fdl occasionally upon his wile 
timid woman, who was even less able than hint- 
Hclf to bear them. Reece was known 
Bway this day, at Weston, on parish but 
mnd the wives of certain bold paupers had tcvkea 
the opportunity of frightening Mrs. Reece 
giving them money in her husband's absence* 
Airs. Monk had seen her. afler feint attempts to 
return argument fur bullying, resort to a boo% 
one of a pair which stood on a high shelf, and 
pay therefrom a shilling to one applicant, and 
eighteen -pence to another, and even so mucha$^ 
Jtalf-a-crovia to a shrill- voiced, red-faced damfili 



who held up her fist in corroboration of her 
tongue. 

Harriet came back in terror, lest she should 
be also chidden for delay. Mrs. Recce had not 
been able to attend to her till she had waited a 
long while ; and no wonder, considering the 
confusion about the door. The constable had 
been called, and had carried away a, woman who 
had seized the boot in which Ihc money was con- 
tained ; decSaring that she would pay herself 
^hatshe had a. right to. This was going rather 
too far, even for the gentle Mrs. Reece, and she 
had ventured to call in the constable. A crowd 
gathered, of conrse, about the door ; and when 
Harriet was there they had not dispersed. Mrs. 
Reece was crying ; and it was reported that she 
repented what she had done, and was going to 
the magistrate to beg the woman off. 

" Well, my dear," observed Mrs. Monk to Har- 
riet, " depend upon h, it is a belter thing fur 
you lo be here than lo have gone with Bessy, 
There, now don't begin to cry, as soon as one 
I mentions Bessy ; you will see her very often, 
I jtm know ; quite oflen enough, in my opinion, 
if these batlying sort of people are the people 
I the is to live amongst. It will be a wonder if 
ride does not catch up their manners ; and as for 
I ton and Ben, however little I may be able to do 
I m you, depend upon it you will stand a better 
fcance here than in Hurst Workhouse." 
Harriet knew little about the worlthouse, but 
I (hat her friend Bessy was goln^^ to tU^ \.\!. '^.-^ 
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and she would have liked to be wi 
Bessy was five yeare older tlian Ila 
liiey b*d been accustomed to play log' 
to go backwards and forwards to 
company, till the farmer had been i 
drop ilie school, aud uobody had ts 
Bessy had promised to see Harriet on 
and oa the doivn as often asshecoulc 
workhouse people had so much liberi; 
would probably be almost daily ; but 
(he eunc thing to Harriet as if she c 
Bt&sj alvays nl baud, to say auy thii 
to tt^e Ihe lead iu all they might h 
She was very fond of Ben ; but Ben i 
been in the workhouse too. To make 
worse this evening, Ben was very cros 
frem shyness (whit^fa always made bin 
from being disappointed of going out 
sbter could not tell ; but he did not se 
aword to sajr to her when Mrs, Monk 
back for a minute. He dared nut ye 
ill-humour to Mrs. Monk or to her 
Harriet had the beiielit of it all. 

Her uncomfortable thoughts werer 
by what slie overheard Mrs. Monk m 
herself about her hopes that this w: 
WBJ they were to go on ; her husband 
tare about the children, aud ihey » 
uali»ppy and so helpless. Harriet w 
(otsamednng lo do; but she did not 
wnj about the holes and corners of ll 
(.nd emild not ask to go to bed till sb^ 
rhtrt she was to sleep. Sits 



^e could make an eSocl for lien's sake ; and 
4^e asked wlielhet Ben might not go to bed. 

" When he has had his supper; but I have 
Aad no time to get it for him yet. Shall you get 
M ? Yes, to be sure you may : there is the bread 
I yonder shelf; and you may have the miik 

%Ow, instead of waiting for it, if O, liera 

Vames the milk! carry oLitlhstjugforit. What's 
^e matter? What is at the bottom of the jug? 
jO, my husband's beer has been in it. Well, 
ansh it — quick!— at that tub of water. Here, 
let me wipe it with my apron. Now take in ih^*" 
nilk. What! can't you cut the bread ? Bless 
(ae '. you must learn. Now. while Ben is getting 
^s supper, cotne and see uhat sort of a place 
ire can make fur you to sleep in. Ben must 
tieep with Fred: they will make room to sleep, 
3*«arratit, though the place is small ; and you 
V>n bundle up these things for a bed for yourself 
b yon corner, I dare say. Very well ! you have 
■lade a bed before, I see, though you can't cut a 
crusty loaf. Now, how soon can you be up in 
'ibe morning, do you think?" 

Harriet, who had recovered her spirits by dint 
•f busUing, had little doubt she could be np 
■hen Mrs. Monk pleased. 
. " Very well ; then eat your supper, and I will 
I tell you. You know you must set your mind la 
earning something; both of you, mind, Ben. I 
can't aDurd to have you lying about asleep on 
the down, or doing mischief on the beach, like 

kraany older than you thnt i am ashavswA Vra ■»«&, 
werj- time I go out. 1 mvia^. \ovJe. liowi^ ^s~ 
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I (ud ehe would have Viked In he wiih Bessy. 
I Bessy was five yenrs older tlinn Harriet; but 

liey hail been ttccustomed to play logetlier, and 
j go backwards and fonvards to echnol in 

iompany, till the rurmer had been obliged H> 
■ ffop the school, and nobody had taken it up. 

^ had promised to see Harriet on tlie beach 
iftlidon the downas oAen assliecouid^ and thai 
I irorkhouse people had si) much liberly, that this 
I Would probably be almost daily ; but it was not. 
e thing to Harriet as if she could liav# 
\ Bessy always at hand, to say any thing to, atij. 
I to take the lead iti all they might have to do^ 

"' i very Fund of Ben ; hut Ben might hav^. 

I been in tlie workhouse too. To make the matter 

Irorse this evening, Ben nas very cross ; whether 
f from shyness (which always made him cross), oc 
[ from being disijppointed ofgoing out to sea, bi^ 

^ter could not tell ; but he did not seem to hav« 
I a word to say to her when Mrs. Monk turned heft 
I back for a minute. He dared not yetshow any 
I ill-humour to Mrs. Monk or to her husband [. 
I Harriet had the benefit of it all. 

Her uncomfortable thoughts were not sootheil 
! hy what she overheard Mrs. Monk muttering to. 

herself about her hopes that this was not th« 
[ -way they were to go on ; her husband taking ngi, 

care about the children, aud they seeming soi 

unhappy oud so helpless. Harriet was longing 

for something to do; but she did not know her, 
j way about tlie holes and corners of the coltt^fe,. 

and conld not ask to go to bed till she had found^ 
out whers she was to slee^i. S\\e oa-w ^.VvqueJh 
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sliecoukl make an eirort for Ren's sake; 
she ashed wliether Ben miy;ht not go ta bed 

" When he has had his supper; but I liava 
had no time lo get it for him yet. Shall jou 
it? Yes, to be sore joumay: there is the bread 
on yonder shelf; and you may hiive the milk 

row, instead of wailing for it, if O, here 

comes Ihe milk! carry ont that jngfor it. WhalV 
the matter ? What is at the bottom of the jug I 
O, my hnsband's beer has been in it. Well, 
wash it — quick!— at that tub of water. Here, 
let me wipe it with my opron. Now take in thf^ 
tniik. What! can't yoii cut the bread ? Blea» 
roe ! you must leara. Now, while Ben ia getting 
his supper, come and see what sort of a place 
we can make for you to sleep in. Ben must 
sleep with Fred: they will make room to sleeps, - 
I-warranl, though the place is small ; and yna 
can bundle up these tilings for a bed for yours^ 
ill yon corner, I dare say. Very well ! you hav^ 
made a bed before, I see, though you can't cut i% 

:rusly loaf. Now, how soon can you be up jq 

he morning, do you think?" 

Harriet, who had recovered her spirits by dint 
of bnstling, had little doubt she could be \\g. 
' en Mrs. Monk pleased. 
' Very well ; then eat your supper, and I w 
tell you. You know you must set yonr mind tq 
earning something ; both of you, mind, Ben. f 
can't allurd to have you lying about asleep on 
the down, or doing mischief on the beach, liko 
many older than you that I am asha.me.AV.-a^'!:*^ " 
ever_y lime I go out. 1 m\i&V \q^^ aJoci ' 
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employmeiif for you; and, meonlime, you misfhif 
us well briirgmewliat wool you can get Crom thi 
town: between this and nheariiig^-time tlicre 
Ml be a good deal on the bashes." 

Harriet Uiought she should like thia ; but 
where was she to put the wool as she got it ? 
Why, where did she suppow hut into an aproif 
that she might take for the purpose? Harriel' 
happened to have a bnf; ; and it was agreed Ihatf 
the bag, being the smallest, might do for Bew/ 
Knd the apron for her. Two wedges of hrowrf 
bread were put into the bag for ihFir breakfast; 
and they might come home when they had gn-* 
tbered wool till they were very hungry. TliW 
•ettled, Ben wa<; sent to wash his face at tHtf 
toh, and go to bed. Harriet was wanted yet i 
Httle luTiger, to put away two plates and a basin f 
tti throw out some |>ot a to peelings into the asM 
fcolc, and blow the fire to boil the kettle ft# 
Monk's cup of lea. When all this was nearly 
ftnlahed, a low wail was heard from the neXt 
loom. On inquiry, it was found to proceed from 
Ben ; not yet in bed, but standing in his shirt; 
wiping away his tears with its ragged sleeve. 
Bis grief was that he could not get into bed, aS 
the baby was lying directly across ; his little feel 
appearing where Ben wanted to rest liis wearj 
Bhoulders, and the same little feet being oW 
enough to kick rather vigorously on receiving • 
hint to get back into their proper places. ThW 
(natter being arranged by Mrs. Monk in a mo* 
jWent, and Ben helped b^ the same hand to If* 

'B Without pushing Fxcioij*. n^m. fct ^luoii 
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Uie boy was permitted to go lo nleep, as Boon 
2 could, under the eoiiviclion that lie must 
move half an inch to the right or lo the 
kfl. 

The children, dreaming aaxioiisly in their un- 
customed beds of the next morning's rising, 
were happier than Monk and his wife over their 
The fisheruian had not energy to make 
J)is circumstances as good as ihey might be ; but 
Duld complain as bitterly as any mon ol' the 
declining state of Ihe place, and the wrongs 
which he supposed himself subject to from cer- 
4ain dwellers in Hurst. He was Ihis evening in 
.Kgh dudgeon, on account of the reported ap- 
proaching departure of certain jiousekeepers, 
'who had long been his customers for fish. He 
BndersEood that Groves was about to remove to 
the nejit parish ; and he had himself seen billa 
in the windows of Moss's house, which was to 
be vacant at Micha£lmus. He wondered what 
tliese people came for, if they must go away 
'Iihen they had taught their neighbours lo da- 
'pend upon them for custom, and^ — ■ — 

"And for the rates," observed his wife. "That 
b the root of the matter, ihey lell me. The 
fates are too high for any middling shopkeeper 
,to bear; so no wonder they talk of going some* 
where where they will be taxed less for the pn^ 
ris!>." 

j» " As for that matter, they may as well go oB 
stay ; for Ihere is no gelling lliem lo pay. You 
bad belter look sharp after ymt Uwcc *S\\\N\-wjj. ■»■ 
(Week for iJiese children-, Vot V \wi\ >&ia.V^- 



tifreliicr all liiat are rated, not atiove one in firt 

" Decaose they can't pay, I suppose. 

" Well, but it is such a shame ! What is tA 
become of us pour, I nnnder, if the better sort 
grndg'e us our right in sncli a way?" 

'' We must go out fishing; in Tool weather 
Well as fair, I suppose," replied the wile, glatil^ 
Ing; timidly, first out of the window, and then ra 
her husband. " Not that I think it will Ire foW 
weather to-night," she continiied, 

" I am dDuhlful about it," said her spourf. 
shutting one eye, and looking up with the olh« 
through his own clouds of lobacco smoke iniA 
the sky, " I am doubtful still ; but, at any rati 
it is too lale now." 

" There is Wilkins's boat but a qiiBrter of k 
tnlle beyond the reef," answered Mrs. Monk'j 
*' he is not in doubt, it seems." 

" His head has not been on his shoulders So 
(nany years as mine, love. When it has, hb 
will know better than to go, and ^t tossed, and 
drenched, and wearied, when the parish is bound 
to give him the worth of whatever fish he migl|t 
find" 

" But our rent-day comes round in a fort- 
night, and we have got nothing ready for it. bifi 
what I ought to have by me against my conDn^ 
ment." 

" Keep it by you ; the parish must pay Ibe 

" What reason have we " 

*' Hare done vrilh ^o«i reasons, Wi\ ^ovi'*. Tii 
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i^ii't pa; tlie rent, and I shall say so ; and let us 
j^e whRliier Reece dares make any olijectioii to 
4i\e parish doing' so ; so ranch as I buy at hil 

fiop. Hold jour tongue about niy going out, 
tell you : it is a pretty thing for you, who slay 
at liome in peace and under shelter, to give me 
broad hints about putting out, to be tossed and 
blown about, while every body belonging to me 
sound asleep. Yo\i may mind your owiibusi' 
ss, and hold your tongue." 
The dame did both to such good purpose that 
arcely another word could be extracted from 
:r this night. She minded her own business — 
^ business of the wives of such men as Monk ; 
■ she refreshed herself from her hard day's work 
Mif'h B. scanty crust, because her husband, who 
ttid been doing nothing, ate up the rest of the 
fbaf ; she lighted a fresh candle, to sit down and 
darn his stockings, when he threw himself, 
already half asleep, into bed ; she cautiously 
opened the lattice, because she wa.s sickened with 
the smoke which still hovered in the apartment, 
and hastily shut the window again, when her 
husband gave fearful token that the winds of 
heaven were visiting his face too roughly. There 
I f|as little room to wonder that she obeyed the 
r injunction — to hold her tongue. It was 
__ since she was known to enliven her sohtary 
I fork by a eong. as in the days of her girlhood ; 
' fifii her little boy was never overheard talking 
o himself, aa children do whose young powers 
fecli ^'^ pwperly esetcised bi( a, atisRxSsii. 
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I • The chltdren's breakrast was secure, Mr& 
BUonk reinenibercd, whatever her nwn ni'ght 
HPhe heard them truijge olTwith it early in 
■inomin^, after having turned and turaed dgiiin 
pin their bedg, and called in a whisper to each 

8 her to know whelher it wos time tot^t up. 
le matter was decided by guess-work at last; 

■ fbr the sun was only just nccping up above the 
liienslerti waves when Ihe^ went out, running over 
l-IJie shingle for the first fifty ynrds, naif estapios 
■Anm a prison. 

■ It was high noon when they returned, and 
I Uonk hail been g;one to sea some hours. 

I " Well, my dears," said Mrs. Monk, " did yoo 
■.And any wool?" 

I * The question was answered by the childkn 

r tiirowing down ihe apron which they carj^ed 

between them, and untying it, to show a very 

respecloble bundle of flocks. Mrs. Monk pro^ 

nounced lliis a good morning's work, and asked 

them if they were quite sure that none of thefr 

L wealth came direct from any sheep's back. They 

1 declared that wherever there were sheep on the 

[ iiowns, there had been a shepherd, wlio would 

\ Dot have let them pluck wool from any but law- 

I ful places : and they also exhibited more pncks 

I «nd scratches than could have come from any 

^ but a mast intrepid search among the furz^ 

[ inishes. Mrs. Monk would nftw liave been satiq- 

if the children would haveletlier; butthejr 

|t4>Bd more wonders to display. .-* 

" You forget Ae \ti%j' said Harriet, witil%^ 

road smile, while Ben gMc ut'i';rei\ij!i';rfW(] 
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Btood stock still to watch the effect of the dis- 
closure. 

" What ; more wool still in the bag ? Dear 
me!" 

" Yes, more wool ; a little more wool." 
" Aiid somelliiiig' besides wool." 
" Now, don't teil," said the children, inter- 
rupting one another.. 

The sight was worth seeinj when, at last, it 
did appeur: four smooth, pure white ega;s — the 
delicate eg^ of the guillemot — come forth from 
the wool with which the hag was liued. 

" Mercy, ehildren ! you have uot been ovw 
^ iheeliff;tobeBurel" 

"No,l!ieclil!f-ravenfigottheseforus,''sa]d Har- 

I lift. '' We saw a big rmen light, and we (guessed 

F Wiat he had got; and we went when be flew 

and under some bits of chalk we found 

this egg." 

~"o, no," said Ben ; " this one was the first 
t: that uther came fi'om under the furze- 
bush. This was the one that lay in Ihe liag- 
' ■ k." 

Ah, so it is. Well, these other two are what 

watched for, when once we had begun to 

I find. There was somebody shooting below'; 

! Mtd when the wills Hew olf the benches, the 

[ »vens popped down, and we followed ihem — O 

^ch a way — ^when tiiey came up again. Are 

they not pretty eggs?" 

" Very fine eggs, and quite fresh, no doubt : 
Lsre may trust the ravens for getting fteaV «^^E^» 
Vow my advice is, thai ■j'dm Vakd ^Sxero. \» 



Coltoffe la h1). The young ladies may not Inoif 

Set, being strangers, liow mucli is thought of 
Hue (.'gga ; but yau may as w«ll iry. I shall be 
glad if yuu make something or your first ftiuh 
of eggs. But, stopi don't be in such a hurry 
to tie your bonnet, Harriet. The potaloes are 
Juit ready, and you must have yoiir dinners firsL 
Now can you creep up into the lol>, and fiiifl m 
corner to stow the wool in till Hhearing lime ? 
Then we will have a cleaning of nil you hav* 
got. Hand the apron up to yunr sister, Ben, 
while I take off the potatoes, and then make 
yourself tidy to go U> the Cottage." 



AGE WITHOUT HONOUR. 

I 
Mr. Barry, the owner und inhabitant or tb« 
Cottage, was a gentleman of small fortune, whO' 
bad only lately become a resident at Hurst. H* 
tiad two daughters, the eldest of whom wM 
now out of health, and it was on her account thai 
tlie liituily had left London, and come to live on 
their sea-aide property. They had now been at.' 
Hurst long enough to become aware thai if iU' 
Btate had been understood by them some month«" 
before, they should have chosen some other pa 
of the coast, nDWivltsi.'iiuA\tia^ v\v% %&\%u.^«,^ 
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having here a house of Iheir own to live in. 
Tlie curse of pauperism a|>peBred to sjiread 
it!ieir over the whole place, and, like one of the 
Egyptian abominatiojis, penetrated into the re- 
cesses of every house. Mr. Barry found not 
only drunkentieRS in the streets, idleness on tliK 
downs, disfontent in the farm-house, and piningf 
misery in the hovel, but fraud, spreading from 
Ibe Iriinsactions of (he overseer's office till it 
tainted all Ihe dealings of the place. The ser- 
vants he had brought with him were no longer 
what ihpy had been ; and it became nearly aS 
difficult to his daughters to deal with tradesmen 
as to escape from beggars. For his part, hid 
income was not bo large but that he felt the 
pressure of the heavy poor-rate to be a great 
grievance ; and it was a melancholy thing to look 
forward to the annual increase which must be 
expected under the continuance of the present 
sysiem. He was very explicit on the subject of 
I and apprehensions with the neigh- 
I bouring gentlemen at whose houses he dined, 
whom he met at church, or in hie rides and 
Walks: but though they agreed a<i to the evils 
I flf the general stale of things (which nobody 
eould pretend to think a good stale), there was 
I great difficulty in bringing any two 10 assent ta 
i remedial method. Mr. Richman, th6 
would hear no more against paying 
s outof the rate than Copland, the builder, 
i against discharging the rents from the same 
I BDurce. Colonel Lee did notsec ^NOvitoftfSio*^' 
I jince sfslem was to be diSYieiweA.^V'OR-, «sA^ 



curate, Mr, Shnw, th(m<rlit il llie plain duty t 
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the indigent, the more indigent there were. Wlien 
it was hinted that Christian charity might do 
more lionuur to its name if it could supersede 
misery inslcatl of palliating it, if it could lessen 
Ilie number of the indigent, instead of reconciling 
the poor lo indifcence, he atniled, and promised a 
sermon on this new aspect of an otil virtue, as 
soon (IS BlnngiWe exemplification of il should be 
presented lo him. On one point all ihfse gen- 
tlemen were now, however, likely to arrive at iha 
same conviction. The scenes of riot which had 
this day taken place in Beece'a sliop exhibited 
clearly llie principle, that a sbo]>keeper is not ilie 
proper dispenser of optional relief among his 
cnatoniers. It was pretty evident that Reece 
must cease lo be overseer, though it was not so 
certain that a successor could be found, who 
would not be more or less shackled by the same 
incumbrances of private interest. All the trades- 
men of the place were circumstanced like Heece ; 
and the farmers had ricks that might be bumed 
by Bngry paupers, and mnst pay wages which 
might be conveniently eked out by parish-pay. 
If there had been a certain fixed mode of relief 
appointed, which neither farmer nor tradesman 
could think of altering', there would have been 
an end at once nf temptation and suspicion ; of 
apprehension on the part of the distribntor of 
/)arjsh bounties, and of extravagant expectation 
on the ]Kirt of the receWcrs. Such a fixed mode 
did not yet cMsl, Itow^i^t -, o,i\i,"™"\\.'i,*K&vwi, 
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the best measure seemed lo he to appoint an 
overseer who bore Ibe least possible relation of 
pecuniary interest to the people of Huret. Mr. 
Barry was Buch an one ; and as he was willrng 
to take the office upon himself al a particularly 
troublesome time, nothing was said against his 
appointmeni, though thefaroier. the magistrate, 
the tradesman, and the clergyman had each his 
secret belief that the new overseer would fail in 
Mme wild scheme or another for the improve- 
ment of parish affairs. 

Not that Mr. Barry was usually considered 
any thing of an enthusiast. No one could har- 
bour such an idea who saw him jogging along 
on bb tame pony, observing^ every thing he 
passed, ami nodding at most things that he 
observed, as if tliey corroborated something in 
his own mind. His whole demeanour showed, 
as plainly as demeanour can show any thin^, 
that thotigh his good-humour would allow of 
other people being in the clouds as much as they 
would, he must beg to be excused from mount- 
ing there himself. He had always enough be- 
fore his eyes, he believed, to occupy him fully ; 
and though others might soar tor a wider look- 
out, it suited bim better to take what was put in 
his nay as subject matter for the moderate degree 
of thought and action which was necessary to hia 
happiness. He was no more of a bustler than 
he was of a schemer ; no more of a meddler than 
of a visionary; and no one would have thought 
of ascribing impracticable plans to him,\?saTO>». 
-,$£ his declared notions liai iw)\.\jte« ^\."twa»fi*>' 
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It was settled, no one objeciin<r, that Mr, ' 
Hurry wns to be overseer ; and Reece took down, | 
for the last lime, his pnriah pair of booLa, ia J 
order lo render itp hia account of the expentlituw->l 
of Iho year. Wlien he had produced a 
ithillingB and aixpences from the riu;l)t boot 
receipts for many hundreds of pounds from Ihe 
left, his buEiness was done, &a fur us he could 
pretend lo discharge it. He could give no 
account of Ihe money raised, except in as far as 
it might be deduced from a comparison of tliat 1 
list of rate-payers as it stood on Joy, the tajftM 
lor'a measure (Joy huving been overseer throfm 
years before) with the list of arrears now pra- 1 
sented on a slate. As for parish-buoks, if there 
were ouy, Reece was guiltless of all knowledge 
of them. The gentlemen might depend upon it 
all must be right enough if he kept money in one, 
place, and carefully put away the receipts in an^ _ 
other : but if it would satisfy them belter t# I 
caatupthe sums. Ihey were welcome to do so, for ■ 
any offence it would occasion to him. The gen- 
tlemen made use of the permission thus kindly 
offered, and found that the receipts exhibited an 
expenditure of 1245^., and that the list of arrears 
required as close an examination as Heece's claim 
far the repayment of advances made in conse- 
quence of these arrears. 

Mr. Barry entered on his office as rjuicliy as if 
ail was going tight in \U tte &i \M5\.fet. and I 
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fume arnon? the delinquent rate-payers, nor 
boast to the paupers that ihey had u ueiv hand 
to deol with, and would liud that that hand was 
about to turn over a new leuf Ue was knc 
to have visited the workhouse, and to have had 
it measured and ejiamiued by a builder. ' 
railing which tilled up the fourth side of the 
square in which the workhouse stood was re 
moved, and Ihe space built up ofsolid brick, like 
the three other sides ; and even the door in ' ' ' 
wall had no peep-hole left, except a very small 
wicket ; so that the gaieties of the road could no 
longer be seen. Mr.Barry had also been observed 
walking (a Weston, and Irotling to the other 
neighbouring liamleC of Barham ; and reports 
were abroad of the new overseer having insisted 
on there being a new governor of the workhouse, 
and of his having been permitted to make hia 
own choice of this oDicer. Beyond these small 
movements, there was no bustle caused by (he 
change of administration. 
I Mrs. Monk was one day dropping a few tears 
over a folly of her own, when Gootly Gidney, ai 
Smged pauper, came over the sands, as was lie 
frequent practice in summer, to chnl with her, 
and spend a few sighs over the fancies of people 
who would not be satistied with good old ways. 
Mrs. Monk's foily was the having told her hua- 
band that she had a little money laid by against 
her confinement ; a communicaliveness proved ta 
be folly by his having given notice that he wanted 
the money particularly ; not to pay his rent — (iut 
parish miist do Ihut— bo,\. fot ^ovcv^ ss.'si'a.'ij — 
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V poM : »he Bunpected to risk in a smug^ltn^ 
K tdvenlure. This naa an occasion which mi^rht 
^Knouae a few tears : the luncies over whith 
^^doudy Oidiiey came to sigh were some or those 
H Miich had been ooticipiLted from the uew over- 

H " Now, ait ye down," said Mrs, Monk ; " It 

H if some lime ahice I've seen you abroad, Goody." 

^L " And that's the more wonder, as they have 

^■Iril us so Uttle to look at at home. It is seventy 

^^MlHra this Midsummer that I have hud my sent 

^Hpiide the workhouse paling, to look out upon 

Affile road, mornin;^ and evening, summer and 

winter; and now they have filled up all with 

brick'Work, so that there is nothing to be seen 

but a carrot-bed just under the wall. The place 

la so dull now, that the wonder is, as you say, 

that I have not been more abroad." 

" Seventy years, did you say, Goody? I 

knew you were well acquainted with the inside 

_ of the workhouse, but I had no notion you could 

^_lWve been there so long. Heventy years have you 

Hm within those pales ?" 

" " Not till next month ; seventy years come 
IHidsummer, was what I said. I was just past 
five years old when my mother brought me in 
with her ; and 1 remember her setting me up on 
those very pales — only they have been painted 
often since — to see the geese on the down ; fot 
there was no row of cottages there then. After 
the geese, there was a potato-held there ; and 
when l/ie potato-field was let down, it was made 
Ibe pmmd ^ and manj a \aMg\i'ne\ia,i^V\ki«. 
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cattle lliat were jiut in. Then, wlieii Ihere was 
no cattle in Ihe liumlcl but tlie larmers', that were 
not likely to c;et into the pound, it was tnken 
down, and the new row of cottages built," 

" The new row ! " exclaimed Mrs. Monk ; 
" why, Good)-, I' was born in one of those cot- 

ftoges." 
" May be so ; for you are but a younftster, 
t&oup;h yonr hnsbaud was just ffoing out of his 
frocks, I rememher, when I was thinking of 
marrying Tom Cocks, the villain that ran awoy 
snd left me. There must be thirty years, I 
fsncy, between you and your hnsbaud. Well, 
but as I was ^oino' to say, whatever might be 
opposite the workhouse, there was generally 
somethiug passing to umuse us; especiiilly in 
the season when so much company comes to the 
sea; and now it is all shut out with this ugly 
brick wall. However, it does not signify to me 
so much as to some others — to those who are 
to stay behind." 

" Why, indeed, as the pawon «ays, Gooily, 
the passing shows of this world signify little 

to " 

1^ " O, I don't mean that." replied the old J 
H dame ; " I am not so old as you think for, I 
■'What I am Ihinkln;; of is our moving to ■ 
Hi ^eston. They are going to remove us old Iblks fl 
^Uwd the children to Weston," ■ 

^F: ' " After you have been steady to the same place H 
■jfiSra long life! Well, that does seem hard; ■ 
HCattd what will ynu do at Weston?" ^^B 



f|ui(t Bl Weston than we can be here ; and $M 
don't mean la dfiiy that there may be monfl 
noise than Hiiita old beads in our place : at leaityV 
I Ree some of Uie poor old creatiires, that hsT* 1 
n<lt been long used to it, like me, p^row very croatt I 
about Ihe clatter of the men over their beeiV I 
But I would put lip with Ihut ralhtr than quit'f J 
lliHt >H, if they left the pulitif; ds it was." ' I 

" But I don't underslumi about Weston ; ntf* I 
body lives there but the market-gardener: thAfl 
only other house Ihat I know of is the squira'a^fl 
And that has been shut up these six years." «l 

" That is all true ; but the parish bas a gr e aB B 
ciiticern in that small hamlet, thouich nnbod^V 
lives ihere but ibe morket-gardener. TheriJ 
was sui:h a numl>er of setllements girt there bjil 
aervice in the squire's family, that it is a great I 
expense, they say, lo the parish. Now, if tha 
diA'ereut hamlets help one another, they think 
they can lesaea the expense: so all the old and 
weakly folks and children are to go from this 
workhouse lo live in the empty place they are 
making ready at Weston ; and any middle-aged, 
working people that claim relief at Weston are 
to be received here ; and some say that Barham | 
is lo be taken into the bargain too," 

" Well, it seems to me an odd way of savin(f( 
lo make two workhouses, when there was on^'1 

e l>efiire ; but you will have a tine air, Goody^'J 
n that hill, and a sweet view as one need lool 
upon, and quite within a walk uf your old frieudi 
ton. 'Tia aji easy wol^i tot ^ou. still, J" ' 
tlhink." 



I ' " Still! what Bhould hiuiler my walkings bb 
I <tKl! aaeverldid, Iwouder?" said the ofl'^det) 
I ^me ; " I fancy we shall be helter ofi' as to 
I'Oeein^ OUT friends than those that stay behind ; 
■ '4(>r 'lis Eaid there is to be great strictuess about 
I fpiing in and coming out of tlie workhouse." 
I "Ay, there is always laik of that when a new 
I everseer comes in. I remember it when Rick- 
Vian took it : and in Heece's early time ; and, to 
be sure, they both look oa if they could be cross ; 

but to look at Mr. Barry Dear me! how it 

inade me slart ! seeing the young ladies outside, 
just when I was speaking of their father — Walii 
in, young ladies. Please to walk in, Miss Barry, 
and Miss Emily. It was the children you 
wauled, I dare say. We were glad you liked 
the eggs — ihey are considered a great dainty 
bereabouts. 1 am sorry to see Miss Barry look 
as if she wanted more such good nourishment." 
It was on businesa about the children that the 
ladies came; not only to praise the eggs, and 
promise lo take more whenever brought quite 
fresh, but to give notice of a certain arrange- 
ment about their schooling. The ladies repealed 
what Goody Oidney had told of the intended re- 
niuvul of part of the workhouse establish men t 
to Weston : eleven old and sick people, and 
twenty-five children were lo be there placed ; 
leaving forty-foiir able-bodied paupers behind. 
The easy, good-lempered governor was to look 
after the old and young, who were attached lo 
bin), and bis wife was to be schootmifittft^i via 
^(be five-and-tweiUy thMten. Htt^ 0;Sv^>«^' 
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wtin liud been placeil out by llie piimli, t 
rict tttitl Beii weii', were lo iw; perriiillefl I 
tend tlie ttdinal, on tlie condition vt' liriiigiti^ ti 
the workhouse, bj a certain hour, a daily portion 
nf gniBs for platting, from the marsli where it 
^ew in abundance: which marKh'they mu.st 
pBss on (heir way home. The Miss Barrys were 
anxious that Harriet and Ben should have the 
advantajTe of attending this school, and came to 
Ktge Mrs. Monk to let them go. 

Mrs. Monk Imd not the least objection to the 
children learnhig- whatever the ladies thoug;ht 
they should know ; but she hoped they would 
consider the diflerence the schooling would 
make to her in respect of their work. It was 
hard enough to make it answer to keep them 
now, as it was. She conceived she had a title 
to all their labour, such as it was, and to all that 
it might be when they grew up to labour to 
better purpose. If they were out for five or six 
honrs a day, wenrins; shoe-leather ali the time, 
and came home tired, us she supposed they 
would, she could not undertake to keep them 
both for three shillings a week. 

" You must speak to my father about that 
part of the business," said Miss Barry ; " for it 
is a matter that Emily and I have nothing to do 
with. The interests of (he children are what 
we are thinking of; and it seems to me that we 
can hardly consider them too carelUlly." 

" Very true, Miss Barry. When one thinks of 
llieir poor motber, \aid in. (he churchyard, and 

V/uther, duwn unAet \,Uii se*, sxwittvatw'iiii! 
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tliat the snme may happen to one's own any <. 
one would nnl look too close to one's own 
terest, CKcept tliat they are the charge of the 
parish, and the parish should take care of its 

" To be sure," interposed Goody Gidney, 
" that is what I have always said, when (hey have 
wanted to drive tne out here and there, and iio- 
boily knows where, for a livelihood. ' I belong 
lo the parish," says I always, ' and the parish ii 
bound to take care of its own.' " 

" So to take care of its own," observed Misi 
Barry, " as that they shall least suffer for being 
under its charge. We are too apt to forget 
what we really mean when we talk of liie parish, 
and to think of it merely as some place from 
Whldi shilling's and sixpences are to come vt' 
tiiey are called for." 
' '• Yes," said Emily, " we talk of the parish 
ss 'if it were somethinfr separate from all of 
Ub; as we might speak of the parliament up 
in London, or the Indies, or the other side 
tile world. Hut the parisli is made up of you 
end me, and papa and IVIr. Copland, and 
•very body; and we have all agreed together 
to take charge of these poor orphans, ! 
be what their parents might have been to thi 
Then comes the question how we shall bring 
; whether they shall remain ignorant, 
out idle, as most parish' children h 
'done here, or whether we shall have th 
taught as if we really cared foe wUa.^, •*ni's 
^nndertaken lo do for t\ieui." 
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" 1 am GUre T liave done what i 
power, ludiex. I have fed tliem belter than 
have fod myself, and sent them to their sleep 
many a time when I should have been glad 
eiimiE:h of Harriet's help; and I will say th&t 
they have learned no wickedness here, and that 
I have tanght them jnuch that they did '" 
know before, in the way of handiness 
what they underlake." 

" Very true, indeed, Mrs. Monk] we have 
observed all this, und we are anxious that they 
should sluy with you lalher than be taken into 
Ibe Eclioul ; which they must be, unless you 
can »pare them daily. My father hopes that 
from ibis school the children will turn out quite 
diifereut fiom what they were in the old work- 
house, and he niake.s it a rule that all the parish- 
children atlcnd it. You must remember how 
much mote likely thej will be to repay you for 
your care of ihein, after being properly taught, 
than if tliey spent their whole time on tlie down, 
and in nursing your baby, and helping you iii 
house matters. It is very right that ihey should 
do all these things, but we should take care that 
they know Itow to do more ; that itiey sliould ' 
qualified to get free of the parish as soon as poM 

Recollect what an advantage it will be 

' added Emily, " when Harriet can 

your (lewing for you, nnd Ben be trusted to 

your husband's fish, and reckon the money ri|^ 

Those will be the times when ihey will re| 
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you for spnring tliem now for four or five hours 

tiuDcly Gidney observed that parish children 
were left to shift for themselves in the work- 
house in her dtty, without bein^ made nf ga 
much consequence as boys and trills were con- 
sidered now-a-daya. 

Emily rather thought these same neglected 
parish children had managed to make them- 
selves of more consequence to the parish in the 
end than the parish quite liked. One such, she 
knew, had left two children, and fourteen grand- 
children a burden upon the rates. Another had 
never been able to settle, and had cost the pa- 
rish more in removals than an abode of seventy 
years in the workhouse, like Goody's own, would 
have done. The hones of & third were swing- 
ing on a gibbet in some distant place, where he 
bad carried the nameof his parish to disgrace it; 
and several more had involved their native plaee 
in heavy fines to repair the mischief they had 
done in rick-bnrning' and other violences. It 
was better, it appeared to Emily, to make chil- 
dren of consequence enough to keep (hem out 
of harm's way, and cure their ignorance, when 
they were young, than to drive them to distin- 
guish themselves miserably when they grew up. 
How was the parish to answer In the parents of 
the orphans who grew up profligates and mur- 
derers, — much more to the great Parent who 
expressly deposited this charge,- — for having ac- 
quitted itself no better of its les^owwVW.Vi'*- 
ri^ Mrs. Mouk acknowledged \.\\a.^ ?-Ve ^ws-'SA^ 
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never forjrive herself if Ben slimiM benome i 
ritkbunier, frnm her liaving done aiiylliiiifr U 
prefenl his knuwitig better. She sliuuld tliinit 
bis mother wu9 lookitip; down from the sky, aaS 
his falher up from the sea, to reproach her : but' 
it seemed to her rather a new thing to take lb« 
case of parish children so much lo hearL ' 

" If we consider," said Miss Barry, "hi 
many are made parish childreii by ourstlves, I 
wonder is that we can be so cureless as we lia 
been about what Iwcomes of Ihem. Now d 
then it pleases God to throw litlle children 
our mercy, by taking away their parenls, a 
leaving them without natural guardians; but 
much ot^Dcr pleases man to bring families unddl 
the cruel mercy of the parish by mismauagin] 
the labour on which we all live, and by intec 
fering with the course of industry. It please 
mnn to separate children from their naturs 
guardians, by either tyranny or temptation, la 
strong for the poor and the ignorant to resisU 
The least that man can do in reparation is tft 
place tlie children in no worse a condition llm^ 
they would have been in tiie home provided bj^ 
independent industry. If the parents are driven 
upon the parish, or tempted into the workhouse, 
nothing can repair the injury to them ; but to 
bring up their little ones to such a destiny as 
that of parish children usually is, is an iniquitjp 
which God will no more pardon iliau i 
aught loendnre.'' 
Cfoody Gitlney looV. muff \\\ Bi?;ii of olFence 
at bearii}'^ paupers iVwaspttVeau'^i 'SiVk ^xmwv^H. 
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she bad pjone through hfe very decently, and 
challeng'ed any body to sav any harm of her, — • 
brought up. as she had been, liy the parish. 
The ladies thought that if she was untouadoua 
of any impriipriety in hating lived seventy years 
at other people's expeuse, and iti leuviug the 
world nrilliout having doue anything farsuclely, 
except trying' its patience, there was little use in 
argument. A glance TrDm Mrs. Monk ulso 
showed them thai Goody's destiny was not ex- 
actly that which she should covet for Harriet. 
It was thought that tha old pauper had never 
earned so many pence as Harriet had received 
already Ibr eggs, wool, and running of errands, 
—in which laKt occupatioji she was employed 
in the ]>lace of many an ahler-boilied persiin 
who disliked the trouble of walkiuj; in hot wea- 
ther, and preferred sleeping away the intervals 
of parish pay. 

As Harriet ran in at the moment to ffive 
notice ihat Monk's boat was in sight, and 
coming in quick with a fair wind, the ladies 
inijuired of her what she and Ben meant to do 
with their pence us they got them ? Mrs, 
Monk sighed, and said there was a sad want of 
some safe and profitable place in which to store 
itp small Slims. The ladies were surprised to 
hear this complaint when they knew there was a 
Savings Bank at Barham : but Ihey had to learn 
that the men of Hurst would not let anyone 
belonging to them deposit money openly, lest the 
parish should know of it, and make a di^cAs.-^ 
Sbout paying their rents, atid, VW ^Vo's^sia^- '«*■ 




tlirir Hiilclren, When it hnd come oul 
Monk Imd prohibited his family from h 
anythinglodowilh the Sayings Hank, the) 
ladies asVed whedicr tliey could be of ii 
taking care of any stnull sums ihe children i 
hnve from lime to time. Mrs. Monk ct 
called Miss Bmily nut of Guudy's hearing 
bejrged to be included in the oifer, prod 
a bit of blue rag tied up, which yieldei 
alcven shillings the hud long been aavi 
faelp to (inswer the expenses of her conline 

While Mrs. Monk was hunting high am 
for a pen lo dip inlo the dusty ink, with 
her husband had now and then to scrawl 
for fish, aud with which Emily was now wi 
to write an acknowledgment of the elevci 
lings, Harriet disappeared to watch aga 
the boot which was bringing Ben from hi: 
trip, lu a few minutes, both girl and hi 
appeared, hauling along a pannier of fis 
heavy to be carried more than three steps 
out resting. They brought a message that 
Monk was to go down and bring up the 
and then be sorting the lish till Monk e 
home from the public-house, where li 

ine to refresh himself. 

Ben had been very sick before he landed 
looked rather crossly at Harriet as she 
clapping her hands to see how high the last 
carried the boat upon the beach ; but wh 
bethought himself of showing how his 
wfre chafed with the line, and saw howproui 
tiei was of his havivig ca««\i\. auoM -(t^^Mi 



near falling overlmartl, niid how miserable al his 
having nearly fallen overboard himself, lie grew 
grand and ^und- humoured, nnd lliouglit Mrs. 
Monk might perhaps not trouble herself about 
the nets, Lut leave the contents of the boat in 
his uharge. He insisted upon it that he knew 
perfeclly well what \¥ds in the boat, and what 
was lo be done, but was deaired, with a wink, 
to go down and touch nothing, but wait till she 
should come. Perceiving that the wink related 
to themselves, (Goody bavin;; slip]3ed away on 
finding that she had had her share of notice fur 
this day,) the ladies took leave, hoping that the 
children's attendance at the school would be 
secured without their being removed from under 
Mrs. Monk's care. 

The mood of complacency in which they left 
Mrs. Monk, from her having: disposed safely ol 
her money, and been honoured by a visit oE 
consultation from the ladies, was soon disturbed 
by the fisherman, who returned wrathful at 
what he had heard at the public-house, and per- 
haps a little the worse for what he had taken in 
his heated and hungry state. He stalked in 
between his wile and the children, who were 
sealed on the shingle, busy about the fish, 
blamed them for his stumble over a line which 
he had not perceived, and desired Mrs. Monk 
to make haste and fetch him what money she 
had. She tremblingly produced two sixpences 
and three halfpence, which were jerked angrily 
out of lier hand upon the shiugle, wtie.1% <« 
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would be well ir the sixpences should pruve n 
Onverable among the lurge Klones. 

" What makes you so lazy l" he crieil, " 'T\ 
not what is in your pocket that 1 want, fai 
what you have laid by. Upand fetch it, I say. 

" 1 have no more money than this,'' she M 
plied. " There is not a farlliin^ in the houat 
You may go and see." 

" Then you lied when you said there waa 
You Kuid you had gut some against the aij 

■' Mo I did. and no T have ; and f am no 
f^olng to spend it, or let any body spend IL, be 
lore the ftutumn. i am not going to let llt| 
ebild that is coming wait on cliarity, any mttfi 
than the child thai is playin<r yonder, while I col 
wnrb and save for them both. The money — 
and little enough it is — is sale, where you wil 
not get it ; which you would do if it was in tb 
house." 

■' If you have dared to go to the Saving 
Bank " 

" I have neither been nor sent, nor had any 
dealings wiihlhe bank, because you forbade me: 
but you will not forbid me making ready for my 
time, 1 am sure, husband, nor be atigry at my 
doing what every decent wife should. Think 
how many husbands there are that make the con- 
trary complaint!" 

Monk did not deny this; but bis wife did not 
know all. It was his belief that Barry must be 
/Bad, as to parish matters. — He had actually 
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given notice lliat no more rents would be paid 
from parish-funds ; and, what was yet more 
absurd, that every dwelling in the hamlet was to 
be rated. 

" Rated ! why, he is not going to rate us ? " 

" Yes, but he ia ; and even poorer cottages 
than ours. So now you may see whether I am 
not likely to want ail the money I can get. As 
for paying the rate, that is all nonsense ; 1 can't 
do it, and 1 won't . hut 'tis the not having my 
own rent paid that puzzles me. I have not had 
so much as a doubt about it these four years, 
I don't sec hut what we must tnrn out when our 
landlord chooses to turn us out." 

"Where?" 

" Into the workhouse, I suppose.'' 

" Oh dear! I suppose, husbaud, rather than 
that, you would go out lisbing without so much 
minding the weather — you would not have a 
child of yours born in the workhouse ! " 

Monk believed that many as good as he had 
had children born in the workhouse, and thought 
no harm of it. All he knew was, that he could pay 
neither rent nor rate ; and I'ate enough was like 
to be wanted to answer for Barry's mad pranks. 
It was said he had refused to make payments to 
a distance in favour of those who had settle- 
ments at Weston ; oBering (n take all home who 
could not do without relief: so, if half a dozen 
families came back into the worldiouse, to save 
the little that was now paid to a distance " 

" The little! why, U ia viY'N''i-'<i^ 'i^ ^'^"1 
pounds a year.'' 
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" Well, if it be, how will you m&intaiii four 
five families on fifty pounds a year?" 

" If they should choose to comei Indeed, 
would look somelhitig like waste ihen. I sup«j 
pose our better sort of rate- payers will be making 
more baste than ever tu places that are less bur- 
dened.'' 

" Tu be sure they will, and leave us the bui 

" We beingouraelvesparlof the burden ; yo 
and I, grown up and hearly, as much as thei 
young' orphan things. Well, if each could bei_ 
his own burden, I could fancy ( might reconcU# 
myself to it very well ; paying our own rentjl 
and somehow getting bread for our own chil- 
dren ; but as to making un bear a part of othw 
people's burdens, I can't think what Mr. Barn 
means by proposing such a thing' — except that j 
reminds me of what Miss Emily was aavlna 
that the parish is not an empty name, but mad* 
up of Ihem and an, and all that live in it; and 
thai we are all equally bound to help the help- 
less, as far as we can i the poorest as well as the 
richest. Thiajmay be Mr. Barry's re: 
rating hs all ; and this is the way, perhaps, 
find out who are the helpless." 

And as she looked at her stout husband liftii 
out of his way with the left hand, 
ahilting his boat whh an application of the rlgl 
foot, Mrs. Monk thought her husband w< 
scarcely like to be called, in so many words, 
ot' the iielplesa. 
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It appeared, in course ol' time, that Mr. Barry 
had fully possessed certain of his neighbours uf 
his wishes and deeig-ns with respect to the parish 
poor ; for there were some who expressed neither 
surprise nor dismay at what astonished others 
not a little, and who did nut attempt what 
was expected of them in opposition to the new 
plans. 

There had been reports current for several 
days about the enpecled arrival of a new gover- 
iior of the workhouse, on the departure of all 
but the able-bodied paupers for Weston, when it 
was made known in Hurst that the present 
Thursday was the oddest pay-day that had ever 
been known in the hamlel. 

Monk had been to ask for his quarter's rent, 
thinking it as well to avoid all notice of what he 
had heard of the intention of making no more 
such payments. Mr Uarry had told him that 
the law did not authorize this mode of relief. 
Monk had declared himself unable to pay it, and 
had been olTered an order for the workhouse, for 
himself and his family, as the only assistance 
oderedby thelnwto those who could not provide 
I tbemselves a shelter. Monlt\\adm\yU.«ttt&v(n>nL 
mjUag aiwut the magiBUalc&, ttn& ^«^wAft& h«k^ 
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an^y at lieiii^ oiTered the workhouse, though 
he liad talked to his wife about claiming it. 

Hornmaii, the labourer, hOid aslied, as usual, 
fur tile Imlf-crowii and two cig;)) teen -peaces 
necessary lo make up his wages, and had been 
taken by surprise with a refuaal. On pleading 
the invariable custom since he had been a far- 
mer's labourer, of supplying from the parish- 
fund the breatl which hitt waf^ea would nut buy 
for his children, he was told that tliis bread 
might be had in the workhouse, if he chose to 
go there with his family ; good hrcad, and 
plenty of it, clean clothing and lodging, to be 
_ paid fur by ihe work U> be done in llie workhouse- 
yord. Hornman ihought it out of the question 
to give up Ills employment, and eight and six- 
pence a week,in order log-et relielj and was inform- 
ed that he might iheu refuse it. He might shift 
fur himself out of the house, or be provided for 
in it; but lo allow him to unite the advantages 
of the two ways of living would be an injustice 
to the indepentient labourer. 

The nest man who applied declared that he 
and his young wife must starve if their five shil- 
lings were withheld, and made no scruple about 
entering the house; for which an order was 
therefore immediately supplied. A number of 
idle persons followed his example, knowing? that 
it was considered no bad lot to live in Hurst 
workhouse, where the people had hitherto been 
allowed lo do pretty much what they pleased, 
one] ivJiJther many wouW ba-ve gnuc, long ere 
ihis, but for ihe coiweiuewce «^ itm\vYi^\!Ri«t 
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pay at borne. Tliey found to-day, however, 
tliiit their nolioiis were not at all suitable to the 
uctual state of things. 

The doors were tbrown open to them withoul 
the slightest hesitation, and Millar, the new go- 
vernor, received them kindly. 

" You will find every thing comfortable, I 
hope, as lon^ as you are obliged to be here ; 
and I shall be hsppy to give any iDfarmatioit 
which (nay help you to employment, and release 
you again. Meantime, you will find your work 
ready for yoii in the yard. I will show it you 
when you have changed your drcbs ; and my 
good woman will take charge of your wife. — 
Walk tliat way, friend, and you will find Mrs. 
Millar waiting to give you your dre.sa." 

So there was to be u workhouse dress ! that 
was a new fancy; and what might the work 
be? 

" Stone-cutting, and a doily portion allotted 
lo each man." 

But Adams couid not cut stone ; it was huvd 
work, and he had never tried it. 

" Try it now, then ; and if yoii cannot do it, 
there are bones to be broken. You shall have a 
hammer; and anybody caii break bones: but 
the stone-culling is Ihe superior sort of work." 

" And what is my wife to do while I am 
breaking bones? " 

" She will be employed with the other wo- 
men, at Iheir side of the house. Mrs. Millar 
will see that she has what aUe w^vvV'i, \\\ ■C!o» 
K^a^ of work and every VWvng lAsie. ^a« \wi"^ 
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on, if you please ; and when you are washed and 
dressed, I shall have done speaking to the peo- 
ple behind you." 

It was so long since Adams had been in so 
clean a place, that he looked round him with 
some def^n^ee of awe, and walked as if he tnid on 
eggs. The most splendid carpet could not have 
felt more strange to his feet than the wellr 
scrubbed boards ; and no furniture could have 
excited his wonder more than the long row of 
white deal tables which stretched from end to 
end of the eating apartment. Not a speck, or a 
crack, or a cobweb was to be seen along the 
whole range of the whitewashed walls ; and the 
lattices, as clear as the air itself, afforded a fine 
view of the perspective of the cement lines of 
the outer wall. 

When he had beautified himself with soap and 
water, to a degree which he had not practised 
since his mother taught him how to dress on a 
Sunday morning, Adams walked back through 
the same solemn silence, vexed at the creaking 
of his prodigious workhouse shoes ; made to 
last as long, apparently, as he could possibly 
abide in the place. 

The silence remained no longer than during 
his passage to the yard ; where there was the 
grating of the saw, the thumping of the bone- 
hammer, and almost every other sound that 
could be anticipated, except that of loud voices. 
This, they were informed, could be no more per- 
mitted in the yard o^ a vioxkVvouse than of a farm 
or curing-houae. SucYi wivNWwJiou ^ ^^\ ^^ 
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liiiiHcr tlieir own or oilier people's business, Ihey 
were welcome to ; but order was ihe rule of ihe 
house. Under this permission, nothing remained 
but to grumble over that hardest work of all — 
work which brings no di=pposable pay. 

Adains had soon had enough of it. The 
stoiie-cuttinE^ shook his arms to the shoulder- 
blade, he declared; and the bone-breaking 
seemed as likely to break his bones as those on 
which he whs employed ; his hack would nevec 
stand it. One other choice remained ; there 
was the corn-mill in the shed. On hearing of 
the coro-mill, live or six joined Adams in choos- 
ing; that kind of work ; hoping that there woilld 
iiot be room for more than half of them, so 
that the Other half might take their ease. Td 
their great disappointment, it was found that Ihe 
handle might lie extended to an; length, go as 
to admit Ihe application of any degree of power, 
and that the enlire population of the workhouse, 
when fullest, might be employed in grinding 
corn. Another provoking circumstance was, 
that the grinders had not the amusement of 
seeing the elTects of their labour; a partition 
having been put up between the mill and Ihe 
handle. This was the fault of some mischievous 
paupers, preceding ihe present set. They had 
thrown dirt and pebbles into the corn, and thus 
compelled the governor to exclude their succes- 
sors from the sight of their own work. It was 
not his fault that they worked at their handle 
like blinded horses in a mill. 
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No mill-horse ever lossed his h«Bil and sliook 
bis sidea wilh more satislactiou on being uii- 
harnesseil Ihun these paupers made iheir wuy to 
the dinner-table, un the bell being rung. Tlicre 
WBS someltiin^, hoivever, in the ai^pecl of the 
apartment which at once quieted their glee. 
The cleanlinesH and order put them in mind of 
Sundiiy; of the old Sundays, whii:h they did 
not like lo look back upon ; and there was no- 
thing very tempting in the share of bread and 
mug of witter which was set for each man. 
There was quite enough food for the most hun- 
gry labourer that ever longed for bis dinner; 
yet where was the beer? 

No beer was allowed in the workhouse. The 
labourers out of doors found it difficult to get 
beer J and why should the paupers, whom tliey 
helped to support, expect it? 

No beer! Was ever sueh a thing heard of?— 
Then they would make haste and finish eating, 
that ihey might have time to smoke a pipe before 
they set to work again. 

Not so ; tt)bacco was even more out of the 
question than beer. How shijuld their neigh- 
bours out of doors afford lo give away luxuries, 
when they could barely get necessaries )br them- 
eelves? 

Ureal was the wonder what Goody Gidney 
nould do without her snutr, and Adams's poor 
old father without his pipe; and all the aged 
t Weston without their tea. Mucli 

s saiVi about crwelty — much that might hi 
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been spared — for it was preaenlly explained 
that tubac'CD, beer, and tea were allowed at Wes- 
tou. It was granted that the aged, who bad 
become uauble to do without the little luxuriea 
whicli they had earned for themselves in their 
better days, ought to be cheerfully supplied with 
these things, under the culuniily of becoming' 
paupers in their time of helplessness, but it was 
declared that all indulgences should be disdained 
fay the strong who could not earn Ihem. 

As there was nothing lo be done at table but 
to Silt bread and drink water, under the eye of 
the governor, every one was rather giad of the 

»sig;nal to be moving again. Several had already 
iCiegun tattooing the floor or the benches with 
itoeU and knuckles, and one or two seemed haK^ 
^eep, when their muucbiug was dune ; while 
Certain 6dgely persons near swung first one 
,leg and then the other over the bench, leaned 
flret one elbow and then the other on the table, 
find finally folded Iheir arms and gazed all about 
for someliiing to look at. These jumped up, 
like schoolboys from their lessons, when the half 
hour was up ; but not all lo hasten lo work. - 
" I can't work any more to-day, sir ; that 
confounded grinding has half broke my back; 
I can't work ajiy more to-day." 

'■ I am sorry fur that. You can't eat anj 
more tu-day, then." 

" Lord ! sir ; I ninst have my supper." 
" Certainly, if you earn it. Not without." 
And this was all that could be got out. <£ %x^ 
Millar. 
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" I can't work any more to-day, sir," declared 
another ; ** I am not fit for work/' 

" I am sorry for that ; what is the matter ? " 

** I am not well ; no more fit for that work 
than a man just out of Barham Hospital/' 

" The doctor will call presently, and he shall 
see you. You can wait here till he comes/' 

The patient thought the fresh air of the yard 
would be better for him than b«ing alone in a 
room ; but till the doctor ordered fresh air, the 
quiet, airy room was considered by the governor 
to be the better place. 

** If you will show me where I am to sleep, 
sir, I should like that better/' 

•' You can't be quieter than you will be here 
till supper-time ; and we do not allow going up 
and down stairs during the day. How long 
have you been ill ? " 

•* O, I am often ill, with a pain of my own ; 
I can't work when I have it bad." 

** It has come on since noon, I think, has it 
not ? " 

" Why, yes, in part 'Tis very bad now." 

*' Well, the doctor will soon be here. You 
can keep as quiet as you please till he comes.*' 

The doctor came, and considered that there 
was no immediate danger, general as this pain 
of the inside seen\ed to be. He thought an 
emetic this afternoon, and plenty of camomile-tea 
to-morrow, would most likely send it away for a 
good while. He would probably have been 
proved right, if the case had continued as »bad 
as when he saw it; for l\vemev^^\^\.^wd scent 
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of the emetic resloreil the patient to hix place at 
the corn-mill, and prevented uny return of the 
pikin for that day. 

The cora-mill was unavoidably noisy, like 
other corn-mills, and there were some delicate 
personages amoncr these paupers who could no 
more abide noise than some others coidd recon- 
cile themselves to quietness. While one was 
tellins; his neig^hbour ihat he would not stay to 
be sent to sleep with dulness over hia meals 
three times a^day, another vowed he would not 
remain to have his head shaken to pieces with 
the grBting of the mill. Otliers hud misgivings 
of a dill'erent kind. 

" I .^ay. Jem, what's to be the end of all this 1" 

" No end, that I see. Here we may work 
4Way, I suppose, sawing and sawing, grinding 
fod grinding, as long as we have to slay." 

" Wilhout ever seeing the colour of money for 
sll our pains ! Well, work is work every where ; 
but it is twice as hard where one gets nothing 
for it." 

" Except such food as one can mostly manage 
to get without being kept in a prison for ii. ' I 
had rather have hulf a ineul, and eat it where 
and how I please, Ihan a whole one in a prison. 
I have no notion of btiog made a prisoner be- 
cause I am poor ; I won t stand il. I will go 
and tell (he governor so." 

" And so will I ; and il is odd if my wife ia 
not of my mind by this lime, if they deal with 
the women as they deal with us. My wife «a<ii.'^ 
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consent to go \vithout her tea, I will answer fur 
her. 1*11 go and see." 

The governor came as soon as called, to be 
told that it was a very wicked thing to imprison 
people because they are poor ; to which he fully 
agreed. 

" Then why do you make prisoners of us, 
sir ? All because we are poor." 

*^ I always thought that a prison was a place 
where people were put in and kept in without 
their will ; which is not the case here. You 
asked to come in ; and if you choose to go 
away again, nobody hinders you.** 

** I'll take you at your word, sir, and go ; I'd 
rather do any body's work than yours, any day, 
and have my liberty." 

" With all my heart : if you can get other 
work, you have no business to be here. If you 
cannot, you will be thankful for having this place 
to come to, to earn food and shelter. As soon 
as you think you can get work, I would advise 
you to go. The doors will be open to-morrow 
morning/* 

" 1*11 go to-night, now, before the hour strikes.** 

•* You know that you cannot. The overseer 
told you that our gates are opened only once a 
day." 

" But you can bid them be opened." 

*' Certainly not, to let folks out at night to 
come back in the morning. The doors are open 
once a-day. Go or stay, as you please; but 
whichever you do, you m^ke your choice for the 
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day. And now, if you mean to have your sup- 
per, it is lime you were earning it," 

" Where is my wife ? I want to speak to her." 

" She is at her work ; you will have time to 
learn her mind in the morning, before you go." 

Tliere was no resource but work, as before, or 
idleness and hiinprer ; so back to the corn-mill 
weut the complainera. Those who were not 
complainers — the very few who had come into 
the house because they really could not find a 
living out of it — worked silently and steadily, as 
B means of getting bread. They did not turn 
aside at every noise that made itself heard from 
without, above the creaking and grating of their 
machine. 

" Hark ! what is that ? " cried Adams, as the 

k thump of a drum, and the squeak of a fife, and 
tile melody of aii organ penetrated the work- 
«bed. 
'' Music a going to the nest fair, that is to be 
held lo-morrow," answered Jem; "' there's to 
be a fine donkey-race on (he green, the first 
thing in the morning. Scott's donkey has been 
in training this fortnight." 

Adams cursed himself if he would have come 

in these two days if he had known that. Now 

he could not get out till morning; and ten to 

one it was time enough to see the race. He 

^—knew that, formerly, no people were gayer at the 

^M^irs than those lliat came from the workhouse, 

VJud he saw no use in keeping them mewed up. 

BiEe proposed that a general andvevj >a.-^^ftv.^x«.--. 

■ ^uest should be made to W\\m^.o ■^twvis- 'aV'Sc^ 

■ I 
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day to take place next day, and the grates to be 
opened from an early hour. 

Millar had made up his mind to answer all 
demands patiently, till the plan of the work- 
hoilse had become sufRciently known to preclude 
them. He replied, that while some wlio sup- 
ported the workhouse were unable to cease their 
labour and take pleasure for a single day, it was 
out of the question that inmates of the house 
should make merry. They had no business, that 
he could perceive, with organ and drum within 
the gates, and he would nut allow them to be 
hailed ; so organ and drum passed on, and the 
grumblers returned to their work, astonished to 
iind that pauperism was any hinderance to gaiety. 

in the morning, before the hour of opening 
the gates, the workhouse coats were, for the most 
part, thrown contemptuously into a corner, and 
the shoes stood upon one another in a heap ; the 
men, and some of the women, were walking im- 
pdtiently about the yard, teazing to be let loose ; 
and when, at last, the word was given, they 
rushfed through the portal, with ideas about 
pauperism very different from what they had had 
when they entered, twenty-four hours before. 
The few whom they left behind repaired to their 
work with a heavy heart, thankful to be saved 
from starvation, but hoping not long to owe 
their subsistence to legal charity. 

Of the escaped paupers, some ran to witness 
the donkey-race and other spectacles of the fair; 
trusting to get a mea\ axvi «^ \q^w\u^ for that 
day, and to find work Wve tveiA.* 'I^q vi^\^\. v^ 



lodge a complaint with Colonel Lee, the laagi^t 
trale; alleging that Ihe overseer had, in th^ 
one case, refused the weekly nllowauce, inva- 
jiably given till now, and in llie otiier declined 
paying rent as requested. Colonel Lee inquired 
wliether all assistance had beea refused ; and on 
being informed that the workhouse was o8ere4 
in each instance, prononnced that nothing 
further could be claimed by law, and that UQ 
pretence remained for summoning the overseer. 
He comforted tlie applicants by hints that ha 
tbouglit theirs a hard case, but considered hiniT 
self obliged to observe tlic letter of (he law u 
carefully in the instance of an overseer as in tha^ 
of paupers. The time was not yet comeforhiiri 
to perceive that the interests of a third parly — - 
tbe parish — interests outweighing those of paii; 
pers and overseer together, require also llie strict 
administration of the law in question. 

These two applicants carried back news of 
their defeat to their expecting brethren ; some of 
whom were in favour of an appeal lo ano- 
ther magistrate. As it appeared likely, howr 
ever, that the neighbouring magistrates were all 

(in a " conspiracy " against the paupers, it waj 
^lldged better to enter into a counter- conspiracy 
l^lnst the overseer; and, till it could be mac 
Jbired, it was resolved to show the governor that 
4hey could and would have beer and tobacco, fop 
lfi\ his tiresome good-natured looks and wisp 
Wjings. 
In pursuance of this resolution, onalK.\)i\n-^^a>. 
Jlimself of the felling gotn^ ovt "Crx*. "«''.^ 



Colonel Lee's woods, and wondered ivhrthcr 
emjiloymeiil could be got in barking the IrefH. 
The Colonel was propiiious, his foresler noL ob- 
jeclin^ ; and by dinner-time, Iwo of the jiaupers 
uf yesterday were btisy amid blows as noisy as 
ever bnne-hammer made, and at an occiipalloii 
as fatiguing; an grinding any kind of corn un- 
mixed with pebbles. Another met a woman, be- 
lonn;ing to a village four miles inland, with a 
basket full of limpets fur sale. It occurred to 
him, that if limpets were worth fetdiinf; from a 
distance of Ton r miles, he might probably mnke 
enough by lliem in Hnrst, or, at least, in the 
neighbouring Tuir, lo furnish his share of Ibe in- 
tended pipe and pint fier inun. Down to the 
Toeks he hastened, while the tide was yet low ; 
and he might be seen dabbling in pools, shpping 
about on moist sea-weed, and picking the fisti 
from every crevice, till he had filled his hat and 
his p(jckela. While thus employed, he was made 
la turn and look up by an extraordinary coninio- 
tion among the sea-birds ; an imusuol nujnber 
of which fluttered about him, or settled on the 
surface of the water, at safe distance from the 
shore, balancing theniselves on the undulations, 
as if wholly at ease and careless of what the 
spoiler was doin^ about tlieir homes. Thii 
spoiler was one who was come to rob the sea- 
fowl, because he was not permitted to rub his 
parish. With his pipe and piul, and spite 
against (he governor in prospect, he was swing- 
ing-, ciamberini^, kopins;, vai prying, with no 
small success, in h'vs seu.n;\v a^^-^i a>^^?>-, ^witi- 
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cesH whith would have furnished himself and his 
assislmits with a dinner, even iflhe invalids and 
epicures of the neighbourhood had not purchased 
the dainty at a price whieh left Bomelhing' over 
when dinner was paid for. 

The last who remained idle, and hkely to be 
hungry, was Jem Collins. He had not inge- 
nuity to think of any new plans, and not such a 
character for diligent toil as wonid induce any 
one lo employ hiwi when others were at iiberlf. 
When he found that he was not wanted at felling 
and barking, and that farmer Rickman did not 
desire his service?, the only device he could sug- 
gest to himself was (o go and pay a dutiful visit 
to bis grandmulher. in the workhouse at Weston, 
and 1-dke the chance of partaking of her dinner. 
It was some trouble to walk Co Wcslon ; but he 
began lo consider what a good thing it was that 
the old folks were permitted to receive their 
friends, instead of being shut up like the able- 
bodied paupers at Uurst. By this means, he 
■night get a sup of beer or tea sometimes, when 
he must otherwise go without; and might, at 
the same lime, gratif^ his grandmother with (he 
sight of the lad she was no fond of. She was 
very apt at hoping that he would grow up a 
credit to the parish that reared bim ; and he had 
so lar fulfilled her (rust, that he was, at twenty 
jears old, sis feet two inches high. 

Jem Collins met with something by the way 

which made him postpone his filial duly for on 

hour. In traversing the marsh wUvc'cvW^'cwN.'w^.istt. 

- Hurst and Weston, be looV \\. wi-o >sv* \«.^^« 
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quit the usual path, and strike across an ezf 
of riishes, which he thought would Rave } 
few 8tep8. A httle bare liead popped up 
the rushes on one side of him, and a blue | 
fore peej)cd out from the other, and immedi 
after, a scream of joy told him that he was*' 
Collins, Jem Collins,'' that Betsy had not 
she did not know when. They used to pis 
gether, and have plenty of fun in the workh 
at Hurst; but Betsy's removal to Weston 
interrupted the acquaintance which she was 
deli(>;hted to renew. 

Betsy had come down into the marsh 
Harriet and Ben, after school, for the purp( 
gathering rushes for candles, while they plu 
their usual quantity of grass for platting, 
brother and sister had finished gathering 
grass, and were now preparing a prese 
rushes for Mrs. Monk. All three had 
merry together, till Jem Collins came ; bi 
engrossed Betsy's attention, so that her 
panions were lefl to amuse and help one an 
as they might. She no longer heard whe; 
pealed to as to which of two rushes she si 
guess to be the longest, without measuring 
she pushed Ben away when he obligingly 
to point out how to look for the finest 
Ben's temper was not made to bear this, 
flung himself round on his heel, and seemc 
the point of vowing never to gather another 
** What a shame of Betsy to behave ; 

you I " cried Hamet •, *' she well nigh drovi 

into the mud," 



" Never mind her," said Ben, restored in a 
momcut. by seeing that be was cared for ; " that 
is always the way with her, becnuSe slic can't 

" O, iScn ! " 

" O, she is very fond of you ; she tells Jane 
ScOtl how you lend her ihiugs, and all that,'' 

" Does she, really ? " 

" But she eaii't abide me ; she says she can't." 

" If I thought that " Harriet began 

flinging down her handful, while Ben went on 
provuig his point, till he had worked her up to 
a determi nation never to Euy another word to 
Betsy. The brother and sister turned their backs 
to tlie two who stood gossiping at a distance, 
and grew into excessive good-humour with each 
other, while quarrellinff with a sinning com- 
panion. They each pres.sert their best rushes 
upon each other. Ben helped (o disengage Har- 
riet's pinafore from a. briei", and Harriet fright- 
ened away a frog wliich had niacie Bvti start, 
and without showing that she saw the start." 
They became very confldeniial also in (heir chat. 

■' I Wonder what I lent Betsy," said Harriet ; 
" Idon'tknow any thingi have got to lend, but 
what I have in school, and that is not mine ; so 
it is not so very good-natured." 

'■ O, but it is," protested Ben; "because 
there are several that won't lend in school. That 
was what Betsy [neant; and it is very true, 
tbouffii a\ie is such a tross lllillg." 

"Do you think any \ioA^ c\sc "OiNwNa ■«« 
■ ir ^ 
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pooil-notured ? I wonder whether they Ihiiik so 
at home." 

" Yes, they do," pronounced Ben ; " I heard 
them say somelhinfr to one another once." 

"Did you? — when? — what about? — what 

" O, it was just after we came to them, when 
you were lifting up Fred and lifiinir him down 
again, and he would not be satisfied; I heard 
them Bay that they had a good bargain of you 
for Fred's sake." 

" Which said it? — what were the words?" 

" O, that is all I remember. Did you ever 
hear them say any thing about me ? " 

'• No, never : but I am sure, if you had any 
thing to give away, they would say you were very 
generous. But I did hear something ; — our go- 
verness whispered one day tliat you had a very 
pretty colour when you had been running," 

Ben could not help Emirkiug at this ; but he 
immediately wished that he had something to 
give away. Harriet sympathized entirely in 
this. She thought it must be so very nice to 
give charity. She wondered whether Ben had 
ever thought of such a thing aa she had often 
wished, and never told any body — she did not 
think she could tell any body. 

" O yes ; you will tell me.' 

" No ; I don't think I can tell any body — I 
never did." 

'■ O, do, do! tell me. tell me, dear." 

This last word — ntv i) 



lips, to5*ether with the feeling of his arm round 
her neck— opened Harriel's lieurl entirely ; she 
haircholied between eagerness and shame as she 
said, "I should like to get up very early one 
inomin£c. and go about doitig good." 

" O.'so should t ! " cried Ben, inslanlly firing, 
so as to make her glad she had told ; " I won- 
der whether wc could gel out without any body 
hearing us ?" 

" I think I could jump down from the win- 
dow ; and you need not wake Fred." 
■' Then what should we do first?" 
'' We might go and ask Mrs. Scott whether 
she wauled any (Mug tliat we could do for her. 
And if she was not up, I think I could get her 
pitcher, and fill it at the spring, so that she 
would find it at the door full, instead of having 
to go herself. Perhaps, if you looked into the 
houses as you went aiung, you might see 
some baby that was ill, and we might slop its 
crying, I know how to stop a baby crying, un- 
less it is very bad indeed. And then we might 
meet an old blind beggar-man that could not 
get over the land-springs by himself; you might 
1 Help him over, and lead him safe up the down, 
■ «Aiile I was hushing the baby." 
H " Out ihosnareall such little things : I should 

B_Hke ■■ 

^B ■' O, so should I, if we could— I should like to 
^E;6lid out some people that arc almost sUtrviug, 
^Find carry them whatever they want." 
^1 " There are so many peuplc H\a). 
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Etnrving, and they never do quite Elarve. No: 
1 ihoultl like to take people to the fair, and buy 
whatever they took a liiiicy to, and a great ileal 
more ; 1 would buy '' 

" But you know, Ren, we have DOlliing to 
buy with, except my seven-pence tind your five- 
pence, that the Miss Barrys have ; and I don't 
think we may spend ihat at the fair till you have 
got your woollen cap to go to eee, in, and I a 
better pair of shoes for Sundayn. O, 1 do wish 
we had some money ! I wish we could be 
generous ! " 

" I am afraid we can't yet ; but I am almost 
tired of hearing our governess and every body 
lell us about our duty in bein^ grateful to the 
parish, and trying to keep off the parish. It 
Hems such a httle, easy sort of thing to do." 

" So it does ; hut yet they say there are many 
on the parifih that hoped once to do fine things. 
We must take care of that ; for we enn't be ge- 
nerous if we keep on the parish, you know.'' 

" Can we if we keep off?" 

" Perhaps we can. Mrs. Monk says she knew 
a gentleman, a very rich gentleman, in London, 
that was once a parish-boy. You may find some 
grand way of getting rich, and then )on will let 
me live with you " 

" To be sure ! It will be yours just as much 

"And we will go out then before break- 
fasl, a.s early as we like, and do a great deal of 
gvqd. What shaW we carry?" 
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" What do people want most? But I think 
others, besides rich people, do a great deal of 

"Jesus Christ was not rich, fur one. I 
suppose he was very p;cnerous. Could we da 
aiijlhing that he did, do you think?" 

"I can't think of anything;,'' replied Ben, 
after B pause. " It was not he that gave a cup 
of cold water lo somebody, was it? If it was, 
it would be soniethiug like your filling the 
pitcher," 

" He only lold people io do it; but I never 
recollected that when i talked about Mrs. Scott's 
pitcher, Here! here is the finest rush we huve 
got yel ; you had better put it in the middle of 
jour bundle." 

"No; I won't take it. You found it; yoii 
must keep it." 

This was declared impossible, and the final 
agreement was to unite the bundles, which 
really made a fine large one. Ben was unwil- 
ling (o let the subject drop on which liis 
waking dreams had evidently been of late em- 
ployed, 

" I have often wondered," said he, "whe- 
ther there is anything generous in taking care 
of Fred." 

"Not in taking cure of hiin, because we 
ore bound lo do it; but there is one thing we 
might do about Fred lliat would be generous." 

Ben was eager to know what this was; but 
Harriet seemed to have even more diffvcuV*."^ >.-q. 
speaking out about it ihavi B.bou\.\\w ^ws-aw"*^ 
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ncheiAe. At length h^r meaning appeared. She 
thought that it would be generous, not only to 
refrain from cuffing Fred when he was cross, 
but to smile at him, and help him to be good- 
humoured again. Den was very near cuffing 
his sister for saying this ; but he remembered 
his declaration that he would never forgive her 
if she did not say it, and changed his purpose. 
Squeezing his hands together at the back of 
liis head, he let out that he knew he was very 
cross with Fred and every body sometimes; 
but, then, Fred and everybody was very pro- 
voking sometimes ; which Harriet did not pre- 
tend to dispute. She thought Betsy and Jem 
Collins very provoking to-day, talking and 
laughing^ without ever thinking about Betsy's 
old companions. By the bye, a thought 
struck her : would not it be generous to forgive 
Betsy and Jem Collins ? Ben thought it would, 
and that it would make the thing better still to 
offer them the bundle of rushes. Harriet he- 
sitated for a minute about this last effort ; but 
recollecting that Mrs. Monk really did not ex- 
pect any rushes this day, she could not resist 
the temptation to do a generous thing. 

** I said a little while ago," she observed to 
her brother, *'that I would never speak to 
Betsy again, for your sake; but you will not 
mind my speaking to her to tell her that I forgive 
her, will you?" 

Ben turned round to look at the gossiping 
pair, and gave a bteaV\v\e^s ^oit of igermission. 
Harriet accordingly wervl w\v,\q^'^^^'»Vk^^'^^ ^h;\j». 
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idea, fqually mild and solemii, to tell Betsy that 
she forgave her. 

'* Ymi forsive me ! What for V 

" For iiot"likiiig Ben so well as me, and for 
treating us so this afternoon, and for " 

Tlie most provoking tears in the world would 
come just at the wrong momenL Jem langhed; 
Betsy laughed after lilni ; Ben threw his hat at 
Betsy, and then turned to Jem, saying, 

" And I forgive you too for laughing, be- 
cause you don't know anything about what 
Harriet means. And you may have tliese 
rushes, if you like. They are the best we 
couid find." 

" And beauties they are," cried Jem. " Here, 
Betsy, shall I dress up your hat with them, or 
fchall we play ball with it ? 'Tis a fine big ball." 
I " No, no," cried Ben, eagerly, "It will come 
untied if you toss it up. They are to make 
candles of. Here, I will show you," 

And in all good faith Ben began explaining 
the process, not at liberty, like Harriet, to per- 
ceive the winks which passed between Jem 
and Betsy. Harriet stood narrowly watuhiug 

I them for some time, and then put her arm on 
3kn's shoulder, saying, 
" They are making game of ns all the time, 
pen. They don't care a pin for the rushes." 
A more insulting laugh than ever followed 
Ib'tsi discovery; the laughers running away, 
littnd in hand, and looking behind them to see 
what became of the rush-galherefa. ft.-oxt«S, 
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altrtinj tooli lip the bundle, which seemed to he 
suddenly scorned by Ben its iniich as bj Jem. 

" Throw them into llie mud," he said, 
"They are nasty triitnpery thin(;;9. after all." 

" Why, so they are; hut Ihey will tnulie can- 
<)1e9 at home jii.^t as well as ever; and if Mrs. 
Monk does not want tliem, tlicy vriil do Tor 
liller for Dawson's pig." 

•' Weil, trtke them home for what I care; 
but it is all nonsense for us to try to be gene- 
hjus." 

" Don't let us think any more about it to- 
day," snid Harriet, secretly unwilling to give «p 
her aspirations. " I am sine it is full time 
fnt IIS to be home, and we are to have new 
btead Tor dinner to-day. I saw Fred sucking 
the last erust of the old lonf this morning." 

Somewhat dieered by this pleasant prospect 
they trudged home with Iheir burden between 
them, not a rush beidg dropped by (he way for 
Jem to make game of, if ha should return by 
the same track. 

Jem (lid return by tlie same (rack; but not 
till he had escorted Belsy home, aci^epted from 
her the loan of a sixpence which somebody had 
given her for a birth-day present, and ealen up 
two-thirds of his grandmother's dinner while 
paying his dttty to her. He Ml ihe old Indy 
With a fine appetite for her tea, and much gra- 
tified at her dear lad's approval of her new 
locution. He was as easily convinced as aha 
cOuld desire, thai l\\t a^ei falka <■ 
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qiiieler here Ihan ilowti below; iliat Ihey could 
sleep betler of nighls ; that it was a rare view 
rrotn the yard bentli ; that nobody grudj^^il 
them their little comforts, as was the cage vfhea 
a score of rude fellows were bullying for tea 
and tobacco; and that, on the whole, the re- 
moval had been nothing but a good to the purly 
most concerned. She lold a neighbour, while 
sipping her tea, that there was some pleasure in 
talking to her boy Jem, who agreed in all that 
was said, iustead of insisting, like some gf 
Goody Gidney'H gossips, that the change was 
altogether a piece of tyranny, sudi as the whole 
parish ought to rise up against, 

Jem's success in tilching his dinner encou- 
raged him in his idea of filching his pipe and 
drink in the evening. He was punctual in hi? 
attendance at the spnt where his fellow paupers 
nf the preceding day were to meet to laujch ^ 
ihe overseer, and beard ihe governor. They 
came from their limpet selling. Iheir felling and 
barking, their egg quest, iheir collecling of 
pebbles for the roads, and of sand for do- 






— each one wllh i 



J pocket in the forfli 
of money, in his hand in the shape of a mug of 
beer, or sticking from tbe corner of his muiil^ 
in the semblance of a lobacco-pipe. They sat 
down in a ring under the workhouse wall, where 
they might enjoy the sea-breeze after their la- 
bour, and attract the attention of posscrs Iff, 
who might be going down tq the atia\«^ SSSi^^' 
^toilar purposes of refresWeuL 
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Thete they sot flinging in praise of liberty 
nnH malt liquor, taking cure timt it ^hnuld not 
he their fault if the governor did not learn this 
evening, that free-born Britonn are made to 
work tor themKelves, and nut for any parish 
U:ik-m&sler on earlh. This was tt itotrtrine no 
more ohjectionuble lo the governor Ihiin to Mr. 
Barry, who was cnming up from a walk on the 
beach wilh his daiighiera just in lime lo hear a 
stanza ubout himself. He stood in full view. 
with a daughter on ench arm, till the song was 
finished, laughing as much as any of them at 
every home stroke, and nodding an approving 
good night. Millar had seen him from the 
privileged wicket appropriated to the governor, 
nnd clipped out to meet him at the hack of the 

"The plan seems tti work well, so far," ob- 
nerved Mr. Barry, " How many have yon left 
in the house?'" 

"Thirty; and we breakfasted forty-two iliig 
morning. We are to have an influx to-morrow, 
I hear; and to this we shall be subjected for 
some time, I suppose, till our system becomes 
better known." 

" Ay. and you will have much trouble wiih 
them yet awhile, I fear. You may hove some 
fiercer spirits to deal with than any of these who 
have left you to-day.'' 

" Never mind me, sir. Trust me lo manage 
Ihem for a time, knowing as I do that, they will 
be thankful enou^^i fot vi\teX,N<e a.Te about when 
the lliDUBands thai l\a.N« teevi s'^wA \a Vt^sgro^ 
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lip lliis house iire at liberty lo go into tile 
people's pockets aa vtBges." 

" Yes, jes. But we must have mueh pa- 
tience, and not look loo soon for the lime you 
apeak of. We have much to go through first." 

"True, sir; I am aware of that. Some of 
those who have looked for work in a spirit of 
defiance, will come back upon us when theic 

fit of spite is over, and " 

" And they cannot all live upon such poor 
chance earnings as they have g-ot to'doy." 

" No; but, meantime, one day's mainte- 
nance has bceu saved from the poclcets of the 
farmer and the housekeeper, which will supply 
another day's work. This is siimethiiig' gained. 
Yes, yes. However little value there may be in 
Iheshell-lish and eggs, and other Ihinfrs that 
hove been added lo our parish resources to-diiVi 
such sains will be valuable enough to us, if 
they cause the farmers to call fiir another carter 
or ploughman each, and the housekeepers for 
each an e\lra dish of lishonce or twice a week." 
" And there may be some," observed Miss 
Barry, "who have learned this day that it \a 
more pleasant to work tlian to depend on the 
^ parish." 

" Both in and out of the house, depend upnn 
. 'it. Miss Barry. I liave left a poor fellow nt the • 

iiiily crying al Iheir shouting without 
I -I believe he would be off through the window, 
yif he could, at the first glimpse of a likelihood 
■of getting emplojmenl. Bo.1. Uc \* i\\».&, "**<«*•* 
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I man, though willing enough ; and I fancy 
. j will be one of the last to leave us.'* 
J : *• Poor fellow ! I hope they all meet w 

very different treatment now from what tl 
■[ did under the old system, Millar. The bri 

I way of speaking to the paupers, and tlie har 

ness of the management, always struck me 
one of the worst features of the old plan, 
was a thing I could never reconcile with i 
governor's known kindness of heart, and e 

I I less with the matron's." 
** It was not their fault, sir ; it was owing 

mixing up such diflerent sorts of people 
gether, and changing plans so often, t] 
harshness was called in to do what meth 
ould have effected. The less we are ride 
by would-be paupers, the easier it is to be di 
kind to real paupers. One need hide or 
compassion only so long as it is liable to 
made the occasion of abuse and impostu 
Take away impostors and encroachers, and r 
paupers will be regarded as people should 
who are suffering under a very grievous a 
humbling misfortune. For ray part, as I v 
saying to my wife, there are few kinds of m 
i j fortune that I pity more : and her answer 

*■ I that if tlie true misery and humiliation of 

■ were known, there would be fewer pretend 

to it, and fewer aiders and abettors of it." 

" I am quite of your wife's opinion, and 

Jiope the whole parish will be so too befc 

ion^. Meantime, L have no doubt the p( 



fellows may feel themselves well off in your 
hands. You will always licur in mind tlie rule 
that they are to have whatever comes Uelow the 
limit of what is enjoyed by the independent 
labourers who help to support them. This is 
Hie limil prescribed by justice, and therefore by 
true charity; and this limit can never exclude 
personal respect and kindness, which are the 
due of the pauper, aa of every other man." 



IMPOETANT TRirLES. 

AflOTiT a month after this time, Harriet got up 
Tery early one morning-, and went out, — whe- 
ther to do good, she could not at all deiermint* 
within herself. She was afraid that some mis- 
chief mijjht arise from her proceeilinn; ; but the 
Miss Barrys were such i;ood ladies, and had 
been BO kind to Mrs. Monk and the family, that 
H seemed wrong- not lo tell them of anything| 
' ♦hichconcerned their father very nearly. They 
I ^rould tell her loo whether she was doing right 
\^ wrong-, and then she should know another 

^s Emily was only hulf-dreased when Hat- 

■ Bfel arrived, and Miss Barry was not up. In- 
Ift^ad of makiug their Utile \iB\\,« ■Ji'iA at ^ 
WiwBy ugaia, however, t\ie ^oun^X'iiXvfta Avas**! 
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their respect for Ihe value of her time by ad 
niuia^ her Id Ibeir <lressing room in tell he 
story. Her Mory wns, tlial slie was not qtiitj 
■Bleep, the niirht before, wlieti Monk curne i| 
from his evenliiff gussip, and lulil Ilia wile some 
tbint; thai Harriet, thuuglil Mr, Hurry niij'lit 1^ 
know, though she was sure Miiiik did aa 
Lniend her lu repeat it. Ou^ht she to ttll, o 

Was it about public or private business ? 
Publie, iillogelher. It vib.5 about the work;- 

This beiii"; the case, Miss Emily ihougbt 
Harriet should tell, as nobody couliJ possibly havt 
any proper private interest in the workhousi 
affkirii, ami ihe ivelfure of the whole parish wa* 
concerned in them, So Harriet told that ^ 
vigurous push was to be made next week t^ 
drive out the new system, and get back the old 
plans or allowance, rent paying, &e. IL 
agreed in the hamlet, that every labourer ii 
two hamlets who had a fancy for any pariah 
assistance should demand on a certain day to 
be admitted into the workhnuse. Now, Iha 
workhouse CO nil I, by no possihility. be made ta 
hold Iwo-thirds of the number who had already 
entered into the conspiracy; and it was 
■ certain that Millar must declar 
hands to be full, and that Barry must cnusent ttif 
~'—e relief as the people liked best lo have it* 
ink already began to talk of ' 

L paid for him next quarter, 

Ljnoug-ht his wi" 
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talk of having his ren£ 
uarter, Ihmigb Harriel 
.V«N\s'ftU,\iMN.\TOATa,».liet 
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out fishing a Utile oftener, and have 
temethlng better to do wilh an odd sixpence 
I to HpencI it as he did when (here Was 
lelhing tolay by for, 

' ' He did manage to pay his rent last quarter, 
did not he?" 

"O yes, mias ; and my mistress says, that 
ir he onct; recondled himself lo the new plan, 
he Houki be us sorry as any body that it should 
be given up. The lilUe he would have to pay 

ill rate " 

" Which would grow less and less, till it 
came lo almoil nothing." 
" " Yes, miss ; that little would be much more 
Ian mode up to him by several people staying 
^d buying his fi.sh, that tiilked of going away 
hen the rales Were so high. If he lost ihree 
r four of his customer.-^, the parish mtlst do 
')re than pay his rent to make it up lo him." 
" They will slay now, I have very little 
doubt; for ih^y begin lo see that the rates are 
falling already, and are miK'h more likely to fall 
when all are agreed lo act upon the new plans, 
ftill tell my father what you have let me 
know ; but 1 believe he is prepared for all the 
Elppositiun that cun be planned against him. 
iTou see how <jniet1y the workhouse people 
^ (o church now; and you know how they 
threatened at first to take a run on the down 

'* Jnsl as if Ihey ought not lo go to church 
I like other people, my mistress awA-, wfti *^'^ 
^niore fvr bein"- in a slate <jE vms'io<\^'>''i^«- '^■a^» 

1 ^^ 
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suppose the better sort liked to drop into church 
unobserved; and the worse, to make Sunday 
a pretence for going to some place that they 
liked better than church. My mistress says I 
shall not be able to go to church, miss, for the 
few Sundays that I am to be manager.*' 

** Manager of what? " 

** Of Fred, and everything, when my mistress 
is confined, miss. She is going to have no- 
body to nurse her but me, except just at first; 
and she thinks that so she can make the money 
do that you have of hers, without meddling 
with the rent, and " 

*' So Mrs. Monk tells you of all these things, 
Harriet ; so she tells you that we have money 
of her's. Well, you are growing a great gfirl 
now, and you should be showing yourself a help 
to your mistress." 

'* I could not be msnager for her without 
being told these things, I am most afraid 
about my master's coming home, and not findings 
all as it should be." 

" If you do your best to have it so, he will 
make allowance, I dare say, and remember that 
you are a very young housekeeper." 

*' That won*t prevent his saying what he is 
always saying to Ben and me. We are weary 
of hearing it ; and it puts Ben out more than 
anything ; so that I am always watching fur it. 
He is tor ever saying that we must go back to 
the workhouse.*' 

*' He means less unkindness, perhaps, than a 
person might who lYiovi^Vvl tciot^xVV oC iKe work- 
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house than be does. Mr. Monk seeDi! to think 

the workhouse the proper [ilace for poor people.'' 
" And my inJstre:iB is mortally afraid we should 
get used lo hear of going huck, and sa not 
mind it. But it is not thst that 1 am afraid of, 
so much as what Ben may do. He says if we can 
keep on a bit long-er as we are, he can gel out to 
sea, in one of theNewfoundland ships, or some- 
how." 

" Leaving you lo shift for yourself?" 
" When he has once made sure of my not 
going back to the workhouse ; he would not go 
lill he had seen me in service, or somewhere 
safe. But I tell him that, there being only us 
two, it will be odd if we must live on the two 
sides of the world. If my master would cease 
his talk about the workhuuse. Ben would be 
very well content to be a fisherman ; for he 
has no further desire after the sea.'' 

"And what sort of service would voulike?" 

" I've no great mind to any; but perhaps 

that is because I am not fit for any. I like 

dandling ciiildren, and teaching lliem lo do 

things lor themselves; and so, if I was any 

thing of a servfinl, I would be a nursemaid. 

But Ihen there is the ironing of babies' caps : I 

could not do that ; I am sure I dare not touch a 

lace border. The last time my mistress spoke 

J $harp lo me was about running the heater 

Mffarough the crown of Fred's nightcap." 

■ " A <>d have you mended it ? "' 

H " 0,miss, it was too bad formending,e.<i%t ^^ 

B much. I was like to thtus*. \V "inVa vW ^\xe >«' 
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fore she saw it, I was in sticli a fright ; but Ben 



came in.*' 



** And he made you ashamed of wanting^ to 
burn it?" 

*' He took it to my mistress, and she was less 
sharp with me for having- been sharp upon him 
first/' 

•• A nd how did Hen like that ? " 

" Why, when Ben is put out, it is commonly 
when Jie has been more or less wrong himself. 
He was not put out then, except that he thought 
she said moie than she need. But it was almost 
a new cap, and quite spoiled; and the thing- 
that my mistress least likes is to have tu lay out 
money just now. However, I put her off from 
it, about the caps, and Fred will soon have 
his cap a^^in now; I have got all but the 
strings, and I can finish the making in two 
more mornings; and might have done it to- 
morrow, but for the coming here to-day. If 
farmer Hickman will give us three-halfpence for 
as many rushes as we can get this afternoon for 
litter, 1 can buy the tape for the strings as I 
come home ; for Ben will wait for his t ree-far- 
things, he says : he will not be easy, any more 
than I, till the cap is done." 

•' Well, I hope you will have paid both your 
debts before the end of the week, so as to have 
quite an easy mind on Sunday. Now try to 
fasten my gown, and let me see what kind of. a 
lady's maid you would make.'* 

Harriet blushed and laughed as she laid aside 
her bonnet, and appW^^Vvet «Xo>3X^w^^\'s»\ii2kH3aR. 



slender buttons of the lady's dress. She laughed 
yet more at the bare notion of her ever curling 
and dresBiuft a lady's hair. She had lieen ta.uglit 
to croji Ben's hair, ntid keep it clone cut; but 
this she thought ivas a very different thing from 
curhng Miss Emily's; in which she was un- 
doubtedly right. 

" It i.s well you should learn to use your fin- 
gers' ends about small things,'' observed Miss 
Emily ; " for there will be a young baby soon 
at home for you to help to take care of; and you 
little think, I dare say, how much a baby's tem- 
per and comfort depend on having its things put 
dexterously off and on. You have been more 
used to lift the boiler and scrub the floor, I 
fancy, than to manage a tender infant. How do 
you think you shall get through till jour mistress 

" She has told me all [ shall have to do, and 

" Come, (ell me about it. But it is a pity your 
cap is not here, for us to be going on with while 
we talk." 

In great glee, Harriet lifted up her apron and 
showed her workbag under ii. She bad had no 
distinct idea of doing any thing to the cap while 
at Mins Barry's ; but she could nut bear to ba 
parted from such a treasure as this article of her 
own buying and making. She laid it under h^r 
clothes when she put lliem off at night, and wore 
it under her apron all day long. 

" Give it me," said Miss Emily, " 6.»A \ -«\V\ 
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do a piece fur you : it is only fair, as I keep you 
talking here." 

Harriet's countenance fell — she was bent 
upon doing every stitch of it herself; but her re- 
spect for Miss Emily would not let her say so in 
any other way than by being suddenly melan- 
choly. 

•• Does Mrs. Monk put a full border upon 
her child's nightcaps?" asked Miss Emily. 
•* I wonder she finds time to iron them — to say 
nothing of the making." 

•* No, no, miss, Fred's caps have no border in 
general ; but I had a mind to make this a bit 
prettier than the one I burned. Don't you think 
it is prettier with a border, Miss Emily? *' 

" That depends very much upon how the 
border is put on. I doubt whether this will or- 
nament Fred's cheeks. Who taught you to full 
on a border, Harriet ? " 

** Nobody. I looked close at my mistress's 
cap one day ; but I know this is not so neat." 

" Would you like to learn to do it better 

shall I pick this off, and show you the way ? " 

*' It won't be done by to-morrow, then, ma am, 
will it ? »' 

'• Perhaps not ; but it will be better worth 
giving away the next day." 

" Ben reckoned so on its being done to-mor- 
row ; I don't know what he would say.'* 

*• I think I do, if Ben is the boy I take him 

for; he would say that you have no right to 

give an untidy cap iu excti^w^e for a tidy one." 



T 
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" Why; that's true. I did not think of that 
before. I shall thank you much, miss, fordoing 
the unpicking;; but " 

" But you wish the work to be all your own. 
So it shall be. Bring me that work-bos, There 
is a border of mine there, that you may learn 
pon nd then you can do every stitch of your 
own y u If." 

A h 1 sson proceeded, Harriet was aator 

shed o e how handsome her border would 
Ik h n half its breadth was not taken up 
VI h h lumsy roll which, when starched, (a& it 

a be least on its lirst appearance), would 
prove a perpetual irritation to Fred's temples. 

" How will you inana£;e about buying- things 
when you are housekeeper, Harriet? Are jou 
clever at getting articles gnnd and cheap?" 

" I have mostly got whut I was sent for, with- 
out having to choose. When one is sent for a. 
quarter of an ounce of tea, one can hardly miss ; 
and the same with butter for breakfast: and that 
is the sort of buying t have been used to," 

" But you will not have lime to run up to the 
shop every time Mrs. Monk will want n cup of 
tea, or a slice of bread and buitec ? " 

" No, miss ; and so she says she will make a 
great shopping one day soon ; thinking she can- 
not spend some of her money better. She will 
get oatmeal enough for all the gruel wanted for 
the month, and a pound of sugar, and as much 
lea as she can aiforc! after that. The meat and 
,^e bread she must trust to me to h\v^ ■, ^»>A "*• 
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woiilil not do to be running out every meal-tinn^J 
Vhen the baby mnnt nui be leli." f 

" Ceriainty ; nor jet to pay for the grocer*« 1 
paper and firing fur ten times bs many parcels bb | 
need be made up ; nor yet to have the tea groiinil 1 
down lu diiiit with constant weighing', sn thst'l 
you ore tempted to put n third more IhaTiisI 
wanted into llie pot ; to say nothing; of the uti' J 
tiiliness und naste of having scraps alwayal 
about — a dry bit of cheese, »nd a soft hit of but-fl 
ter, and alitlledust of tea whidi nobody relishn^l 
and everybody may be tempted lo put out o ~ 
way. Any man would be glad to see liis 
dozen scraps turned into a respectable wedge 'rf 
■ cheese or pat of Iiulter, and the pinches of broWt 
sugar at the bottoms of three or four cups c ' 
lected in a jar ; and yet ihey lei llieir wives ^o a 
buying in the smolleat quantifies tiiey can geU.^ 

" ll'tbeyhave not the money at hand, mill 
what can they do? as ray mistress sa^s. Ififi 
only when she is going: to be confined, or on 
~ BOtne such particular occasion, that she can get 
money enough lo buy more than is just wanted 
for the day. My masler will have lea ; and mj 
mistress has never money enough for more thw 
(I quarter of an ounce at a lime, considering tbttl 
sugar." ^ 

" Well, Harriet, if you can once manage to 
get the sugar for two days on the Monday, and 
the lea for two days on the Tuesday, the time 
may soon come when you can buy lea and sugar 
lor Ibree days at one ^ucthase. If my sister aai/M 
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1 (lid not take care to consider tUis in our bujinv, 
my father would be just ils likely to go into the 
workhouse before the em! of the year as to help 
other ])eop1e to keep out of it." 

"Why. Miss Emily!" 

" It is very true, 1 assure you. We are not 
rich ; and it is only by looking to our sbillioga 
and pence that we can live as comfortably as we 
do ; and if, by our way of buying things, we 
wasted a shilliDg on every pound of lea, and six- 
pence on every measure of bulter, aud three- 
pence on every pound of sup;ar, and so on, all 
tbroup;)i the house, we must, besides keeping ano- 
ther servant lorun our errands, give up one com- 
fort after another, till we should sink down into 
poor people." 

Harriet could not liincy lliis at all. 

'■ Well, I will show you im example. You 
know Butler? Yes, the carpenter, who liven 
down near the Point, Do you know what he 
has to live upon?" 

" He gets eighteen shillings a week, one week 
with another, the whole year round. Then his 
son gets something.'' 

" Nine shillings a week from farmer Rick- 
man. So those three people — Butler, and his 
wife, and son — have upwards of seventy pounds 
a year to live upon. Butler had relief from the 
parish last year, when his wife was laid by for a 
week; and it was but yesterday that he asked 
for it again." 

" Well, miss, 1 am sure they seem very poor." 

'■ They do, 1 never sow a mo\e tOTOli>a^«a». 
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home ihnii tlieirs. BiH I hnve not done 
aitory. Do you know MrDay?" 
1 " Wiial, tile blind getitlemun atBarham? 
^ " The same. You call him a gentlemi 
What do you think of his being no richer th 
Builer? Mr. Day, and hh wife and daughl 
live on seventy pounds a year; and do youth' 
he will ever ask for relief from the parish 7 " 
" Dear me, no 1 But how dn they live ? '' 
" Very sparingly, indeed, but decently ; 
jou may see by their appearance at church on 
Sundays. Mrs, Day does every thing about the 
house with her own hands ; end Kachael Day 
wails upon her father, and takes care of all the 
needle-work and shopping; and they declare 
that tliey have enough to eat, and are never with- 
out decent clothing'. But then they do without 
tea; and if they had it, they would not waste 
vaper and string' aa much in a inoi 
eiiy them a pound of mutton." 

Harriet pondered for a long lime what maSt 
Ihe difference between a poor person and a gen- 
tleman. She could quite understand why Butler 
could never be called a t^entleman; but why ft 
■hould he an insult (as it certainly would be) 
to call Mr. Day a poor person, she could not 
■at once make out. She wondered whether 
the difference lay in reckoning income by 
Ihe week or by the year. She presently re- 
collected that it was in her power to slocK the 
house with one article, at least, before the days 
of tier housekeeping. Did not Miss Emily^ 
think that canA\ea \>«tw iuwiv mviOft ^u!,Vemu 
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I. made, than vhen ihey bs\e be^a 
I time? — No doubt, aud especially 
when made in aummer. All! it was too late 
HOW to make any but a summer batch for this 
year; but Harriet thought she couid prepare a 
sufficient ELuck for the nights when a light must 
be burning in Mrs. Monk's room from dark till 
sunrise. This was approved. But could she 
make broth, and boil potatoes? — O dear! Har- 
riet thought everybody could do that. No such 
thing. Miss Emily had seen as much meat 
wasted in the making of broth as would have 
fed a child; and both the rich and poor would 
retain their relish for potatoes niueh longer 
than they do, if coota — lofty and lowly — did 
tlieir duly by lliem. Miss Emily had seen a 
slovenly fisherman's wife very lately let down the 
fire under her pot of brolh, till it became neces- 
sary to use chips (a very expensive article), and 
blow the fire; a practice which wastes an much 
fuel as time. At length the water boiled away 
at such a rate, that there was fear the liquid 
would be all gone before llie good man came 
home to his dinner; so the lid was taken olf, 
giving' entrance to the smoke ; cold water wa9 
poured in to cheek the boiling from time lotime; 
and the whole came upon table, at length, a 
curious compound of hard verrelables, Bodden. 
tasteless meat, and water, flavoured equally with 
smoke and salt. As for potatoes, Ihey were 
often pronounced waxy in texture and disagree- 
able in taste, when they need be neither the o 
^rtheother, if they were W\.aeV ottmiaJii"* 
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tcr instead of hot, and lell to drain in the st«tM| 
for B few minutes before being brought to (able, ff" 
atean>er to fit upon Ibe saucepan mig;ht be bought 
presently for the value of the distasteful potatoes 
that are thrown into the ash-hoie, or to the pig;s. 
By the by. Miss Emily had heard her father i»m« 
I mark that he had never seen su few pigs lu u 
I neighbourhood as ubout Hurrt. How wbs ii 
Was there any reason why fishermen's coltag 
should not have a sly at the bock, as well t 
country labourers' ? 

Harriet could only answer for the views 
the people she lived with. Mrs. Mutik hi 
talked of a pig again and aguin ; and Ben ai 
Harriet had offered lo fee(i and water it; b 
Monk never would hear of it. He did not » 
why ihey should be plagued with a grunti 
when all that they would get by it would be ' 
the parish would refuse lo pay the owi; 
on the plea that he had properly. 

" But there is an end of that reason now th 
his rent is paid for him no longer.'' 

" Yes ; and my mistress let drop one di 
lately that she should like to gel a young p 
in the early part of nextjear, and try if she cw 
not keep him ro as to kill her own bacon t] 
winter after. She has no doubt my maM 
would find a bit of cold bacon a good relish i 
sea; untl she promises he ^hall have none 
liie trouble of a pig." 

" I rather think we shall we a few mo 
gnmfera pokinf; about among the bootH btfo 
Ions." ohMniA Kinft'J. "'VXim* we. wawj b 



sides Monk nho have been ariaid ef seeming too 
comfbrtable, for fear of the parish leaving off 
belpinj; them. Two or ihree, who have made 
up their minds that my lather is the most obsli' 
nate maa ia the world, have managed lu get 
things tliat they never could afford while they 
wailed ou Ihe parish." 

Perhaps that is why the Wilkinses have got 
ihe new cupboard put up, with Mrs. Wilkina'a 
grandmother's china teapot in it, that every body 
thought was sold long ago ; as slie had not 
been heard to speak of it since they first went to 
the overseer. And Hart lias put up a beautiful 
bench, with arms at each end, outside his house^ 
where his wife may sit and net, when she is look- 
ing out for hia boat. Ben has got leave tu ga 
and see it painted green.'' 

" And I will promise to come and feed youi 
pig when he lakes his first meal in his new sty," 
said Miss Emily, smiling. 

" O, Miss Emily, may I tell my mistress so ; 
and Ben ? " 

■' O, yes ; and your master, too, if you like." 

" But it will be winter, miss; after Christ- 
mas, you know." 

" Well ! I walk your way in winter as well as 
summer ; aud it must be a heavy snow that will 
prevent my coming to leed your new pig;, I 
hope my sisler may be well enough next wintec 
to go down and walch the boats putting olT and 
coming in. It is a sight she is very fond of." 

" O, misB ! O, dear ! if we had a bench, lik» 
Uint'B, for her to sit on, out, of (X\e w\n& Vci'^^'K* 



its precious (»iiteDts, and putted down her 
apron, as to leave no bunch right or left, by 
which any one might guess at the existence of 
the nightcap, she was ready to go ; and merrily 
she tripped along, thinking of savoury broth and 
a brown bench, of (he difference between roving 
the down and being shut up in that dismal- 
looking workhouse, and of the comparaiive de- 
sirableness of sleeping sound in the dark — aa 
she did hII night at present — and Bitting in 
Mimk's arm-chair at midnight, with a rushlight 
burning dimly on the table, and a tender little 
baby lying across her lap, breaking the siletice 
now and then by a soA squall ■ which was to be 
ber position, she supposed, some time hence. — 
In the midst of these thoughts, an alarming thing 
happened. When she reached the brow of the 
cliS', and before she was on her guard, o puff of 
wind caught the right-hand corner of her apron, 
and carried it up, so that all the dwellers on the 
beacli might have seen, if (hey had chanced to 
be looking up, tliat she carried the bag in which 
was the nightcap. She looked hastily about 
her, found she was not particularly observed, 
huddled up the bag in her apron till she should 
be out of the wind, und hopped, skipped, and. 
jumped down the zigzag path. She presently 
saw signs of preparaiUiu about Monk's boat. 
Monk himself bad on his red and blue cap; a 
sure token that he was going out. Ben was 
stag^ring down under an excessive load of nets 
and panniers; and little Fred tbilowed, with an,, 
ipipty tin can, whicli be sVo\i^tA Va "e'to^ »-'^4«i 
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jfojle »^inB( every large stnnehepasned. Haf* 
ritt called luud — Ifiudur — louder siill ; but Bett 
ilOt ont]' did not turn, but swunj; liii; 1^^ rtter 
the Ride tif the bunt, as if abijuC to depart witti- 
otrl ffifinji; one other look londwarda. 

" He will be gone ! There, he is in ! If he 
iTOtild Btoj) JtiRl a minute now ! Here he comes 
.ml again !— Kicking up hN Irowsers lo ran (he 
bust ont. I may cateli him yet.— Hoit he does 
^roW, to be Hitre I Six tnonlhs b^ he cnnid no 

rfiwe have given such a push as that 1 wish 

he <HwM not tug «o hard, and then I Fhoutd be 
sari to celch him, There ! now he Hees inc. 
How (Iresome this deep sand h '. " 

To Hen's questions of where she had been, 
dtid tttist she had been doing, she cniiM give no 
answer at preaenl, Monk was culling so im- 
patiently. 8he must just nay, that Ben must 
not etp^et the cap to be Riiished the next day, 
and that 9he had had another grand scheme put 
iWo her head to consult him about some time or 
other. Nothing that Ihey eoiild do just yet, 

bull 

Artd Ben might make what he could or the 
*' btlt,-" IJtt his impatient master shnuld let him 
1«IIe with his eiater in peace and quiet. 



Chaptbh V. 
DELiairrs op officb, 

yo rushes were galUcced — no pennies were 
gained — no tape was bou^'nV. ftiw A^-^, i.\.wdilY 



as Harriet had resolved that all these things 
should be achieved. But it was no new thing 
to Harriet to he obliged to .surrender her pur- 
poses, and to make herself happy in some other 
person's way instead of her own, if she meant 
to be happy nt all. Like many another little 
girl, it daily happened to her to find herself 
pinned down to work when she intended to 
play ; to he made to think about the price of 
potatoes, whenshe would rather have been reckon- 
ing' up glittering shells, and flinging about red and 
green seaweed. Like many another little girl, 
she was greeted with harsh scoldings, which she 
was not aware of having deserved, or with wea* 
risoDie murmurs about little evils which she 
could not remedy, when she had hoped to be at 
liberty to listen to the wild music of the sound- 
ing shore ; or, at her place of play, the down, to 
the sheep-bell and the herdsman's call; or, at 
her place of rest, the school, to another Shep- 
herd's call to the weary and heavy-laden. Unlike 
many another little girl, Harriet could fuiai her 
own objects amid all these interrupiions. She 
could meet Ben at each torn and winding of her 
daily course, soothe his suB'ering at bearing her 
blamed, and get quietly over it for his sake ; 
show him, when bis turn came, that there was 
one who undersloodhim. while no one else did ; 
plan pleasant things lor Fred when he was 
naughty, to be eiiecuted when he should be 
good : and, above all, look forward, far beyond 
present toils, fears, and mnrtilicaliona, to the 
ifly wiien she might be BubietV \q ■p,ii\ioi-i\i'aSfc, 
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Bob I vrben tbe need not troubia tuy body to 
owH^e their affiiirs for them, and when she 
mighl bid him Ood speed in the morning, and 
baVe every thin^ comtbrlable for him against 
the evening. — Even this day — this anxious, busy 
day — when ihe neighbours tvere coming in and 
out, aiid nothing had been bought that ought to 
bave been bought, and all woa confusion, for 
nhich everybody seemed ready to blame her, 
these lhou)tl^l9 found an opening in her crowded 
heart in come and go, and put her in mind that 
ihii .Htraiige day would certainly come lo an end. 
IL una dIgu necessary to remind herself that thia 
tisini; gale would blow itself out, and leave a 
lull which would enable the tishing-boafs to re- 
turn home ; and that meanwhile there was One 
who held the waters in the hollow of hiii hand, 
and coilld siill the chorus of winds and waves 
with a word, when it pleased him rather lo listen 
lo the valce of human prayer. The gale roM 
thrortgh iht! day ; and by the time twilight came 
en, and all was at length still within Monk's 
cottage, two women's voices were heard from 
the beach, anxiously calling to one another, till 
Ihe gu^tB over))owcred them. 

Harriet could not go out to learn what her 
neighbours thought about the danger of those 
who were at sea. Her vision uf the arm-chair 
was realized sooner than she had expected ; and 
there she was silling, with the new-born infant 
on her knees, fearing lest the rushlight should 
Uov out, nel<nithstanding all her care to shi6l4 
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not prove so good as it might be made ; fearing 
lest Fred ahould wake and make a noise ; fearing; 
lest Mrs. Monk should lake alarm at the storm, 
and praying incessantly her trembling prayer 
that her Parent — the Parent of the orphan — 
would promptly bring back her brother, and 
meanwhile keep his heart from sinking, as hers 
did, with every blast. It slrnck her that the 
watch of the nnrse was nut altogether so happy 
a thing as she had expected ; and she wbh jnst , 
managing not to cry at the thought, when her 
mistress called her, and gave her something else 
to think about. 

" Harriet, what o'clock is it ? " 
" I snppnse, past nine. I have been watching 
for the church clock striking this long; while; 
but the wind is (he other way, so that we shall 
not hear it, But it must he past nine." 

" Much more than that, child, surely. Is not 
the wind very high; one would think that the 
door and ihe windows were open, by the splash 
and the draught," 

" They are both shut ; but it does Wow f 
little." 

" I wonder where you have managed lo put 
the candle ; it flickers bo, I can't bear it." 

■' I'll put it in tile other room ; there may be 
Jess ofa drsught there." 
^ " There is a great smell of smoke — are you 
Bfere there is nothing burning ? " 
J* *' O no; but it happens to be the same wind 
W^Bt always makes our chimney amoke, Xow 
L^niel is on, against you wouAdWV-c aNA'ie." 
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Harriet must put dovm the baby beside its 
Inotiier, nnr] go aod make sure that nothing wds 
turning. Then she must step out, mid lenra 
when the last boat came in, and whether It was 
thought any niore coiilii make the Innd to-night. 
She broui^lit back an opinion that (he boats 
troold keep out till daylight. She did nut tell 
thul there was not n fisherman's wife of Ihein 
kit who thought of sleeping this ui^hL 

" They may come, however," said Mrs. Monk; 
" so put a ligiit in the nlii.lnw. child. It hud 
better he the tin lamp, if tlieie is any oil in it 
A rushlight will not show far enough out" 

The flariiii; lamp was placed in the window; 
rmel wa» called for, and fmind to have a slight 
flavour of smoke; Harriet was wondered at f<V 
having come in with the hem of her frock dr^ 
ping, and she went and dried it, refraining frg| 
saying that it wns impossible to go out at d 
door without lieing wetted, as the spray dasU 
op against the very window of the coltug«. 
Mrs. Monk had not been curtained up in 
of the back room, she must have been 3,ware j 
this; but Harriet was resolved tlint she s)toH| 
not know it from her. 

*■ When are you going to bed, Harriel ?" 
the next question. 

" Going to bed ! I thought I might sit « 
with yon all night." 

" How should i go to sleep witli youmovii 
■bout all night?" 

" But I am atraid I should not hear 

J were to tall aa\ee\i." 



" You would fall asleep just us imiL-N if y 
sat up, and perhaps Id the baby drop too, if j 
have the fancy to niirse it. No, no. Go lo 
bed." 

" So as to be out of the way of knowing nny 
thing about Ben liil Ihe inorninp;," thought 
Harriet, slowly preparing lo take off her frock. 
She was once more ijalled to Mrs. Monk's bed- 
side, fo be told of this, that, and the other that 
must be done the next day. 

" And when you have done that, you must 

But never mind that now. My dear, 1 

have to beg your pardon, Harriet, for being very 
cross and very troublesome." 

Harriet wanted lo say, " No, no," but could 
not speak quite as she thought a good nurse 
should do ; so Mrs. Monk went ou. 

" I believe it is the wind that worries me. But 
to be sure, you may say Uie same ; for you must 
be thinking about Ben, as I am about my hus- 
band. But thinking itbuLil Ben has not made 
you cross ; so, the more shame for me." 

Harriet had just time to way. " No, no," be- 
fore a kiss startled her — the first kiss for many 
a long month — a kiss which reminded her 
strangely of a dimly-reniembercd lime when some 
one's arms held her, some one's bosom was a 
warm resting-place for her theek. What did it 
now signify whether she lay awake or slept this 

She did sleep ; and sooner than would have 

been supposed possible by any one who did not 

jTtnow liow great had been her iii.t\^v\e o^ SS\t'i»V 
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d l>T Um light gohxg oat, 

m ttimA Ika* Ae pvf mamin'r had stolm an 

~ I iha* Ihm m no wKti tu ttphrt'nh the 

I that, a dte could ^leal oul, wttbavt 

f Htm. Maafc, then wis a chance of 

* for bcr b* the tima she 

I WW the ■Mniii"^ bi«ei«, Biid 

dl Ac iMdea-eoloure^ sea. Ile<^k(d 

t WBs something ubich 

wKthao ibe wIim], and 

■n the liorn — a boal, la- 

•ad makin;; fbr the land. 



t bB of sympoihy Tor one &n- 
■ it pnwed to be lti«ir«, there 
I tMM W attend to Uarriet. 6he « 
I the eesMc; v( wstching tl 
I wMi ika breakers, pofiied oside « ' 
Ike baaitaen Iwptd «shore. and with did 
•mnrad wHh ibe news thai atl that the fisbdl 
■nev bad seen sitxv da^btrak was n boat m si 
Asuaw, Boating bollom upwards. 

C«iM she dared she i!u home? Uarrietwal 
dMvd. — Yfs, if she could gt-l in wilhout bavii^ 
bfvn missed — withoiil dangler of bcini; r, 
tioned. She had not liecn missed, and half | 
hour after the rraa called up. as if from slee 
and did her duly by Fred, and the fire, and t 
lloor, as usual. Huvinf; turned Fred ou 
ibe pot ofT ihe thoiifrhtH of breakfast a 
.. she coidd belter bcnr llie idea of something ij 
•lit Presently a ueiKUhoui or two came in I 
bear how Mrs. > i;ias.a«4 *« m^v-,« 
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una WBirtad warm water to wash the baby, koA 
another a clean basin for some more gmcl. 
While Harriet was holding out ihe latter, for the 
gruel lo be pnured in, Fred pushed in between. 
her and the nerghboor, bugging and coaxing 
somclbing snow-white. 

" Why, Fred, where did you get that bcb* 
gull — who gave you that bird, dear?" 

" Ben." 

"Ben! Where, where? WhereisBen?" 

The child led the way to the door, Harriet iit 
hiR heels ; end thence, assuredly, might be seen 
Monk and Ben. pulling their boat up on the 
beach as leisurely as if nothing had threatened 
them at sea, and nothing awaited them at home. 
Harriet stole hack to her mistress. 

" May I just take ihe baby, and show him to 
my master.' I will wrap him up very warm, ' 

" So, they are back safe 1 Thank God ! My 
dear, I cannot let the baby go out yet But you 
may ask my husband to come and see It, if he 
does not know already." 

When Monk had coolly shaken his dripping 
arms and legs, before entering his wife's room, 
Harriet looked to her brother with some degree 
of awe, for an account of the perils of the past 
night ; but Ben seemed much more full of the 
rare quantity of fish they had Caught in the gale 
than of the dangers of the gale itself. It must 
have been a severe one too, for several birds had 
come up in the nets with the fish; but if Ben had 
been frightened, be did not choose to f,4."j*o,w* 
^^had forewHen it; and Hame'i. ift\«iwta>R&,« 
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she bad done once or twice before, never to bo i 

K panic again. 

onk had business in the hamlet as soon d 
be had had his bread, cheese, und beer. V/bat 
ever had been his own experience, and that O 
bis neighbours, or late, as to how little was ti 
be iiad from the parish, he was resolved to loM 
nothing fur irant of nsking. His business mi 
to demand theweekly allowance for his new-boM 
child ; and lie did so a^ if it had been a. inattCT 

urse, which no one would think of rerusiilf^ 
There was a slight additional chance of sutf 
eeediog, from the overseer having his hands fi^ 
of business, and, it was supposed, his head bh 
heart full of perplexity and trouble this dsju 
This was the day of the intended rush to f " - ' 
workhouse to overflowing; by which the 

T might be forced to give relief according t| 
ne of the old methods. It was true, he hoj 
en out, the day before, that two empty houses 
which stood a little apart, were to be fitted up ai 
supplement to the workhouse: but this wa| 
earcely believed till ihey were seen this morning 
to be actually open, and that workmen were going 
' 1 and out. On perceiving this, many oif tlM 
conspirators were disposed to withdraw ; as th«)| 
had no intention of really submitting to worb 
house drudgery and coniinement. Some asm 
courage was infused into them, however, by tin 
tidings that Colonel Lee und farmer RickmaB 
had been overheard, as they stood talking befoM 

Ksle the parish mune^ &a lo offet lo maintaJu af 



whale femily, when they only asked for s littl* 
help in the way of allowance. Barry bad tba 
law with him, certainly ; and for a lillli! ivhile 
he must be allowed his own way : but the KOonet 
nieh an extrava^nt fancy was put an end lo the 
better, As for the rate having been so much 
le^s within' three months, that might be acci' 
dent; and there was little chance enough of ita 
continuing to decrease, if six people-were to be 
siainlained when the support of only one was 
asked for. These remarks, finding their way 
from one gossiping group to another in tha 
street, emboldened maoy to come and ask relief) 
as they had pledged themselves to do. 

" Please, sir," said a farmer's labourer, when' 
four or five applicants had received an order for 
the workhouse, and one or two had slunk 
away without, " please, sir, I must have the 
allowance again for my wife and myself. I'll 
say nothing about the children this time ; but 
my Kages will not maintain us all, 1 have 
brought my certificate, sir." 

" What certitieate 7 " 

" About what wages I have. Before you 
were overseer, we always brought certificates 
from the farmers about the rate of wages for the 
week. Nine shillings this week, sir." 

" I do not ask for any certificates. You arc 
the beat judges of whether you want the relief 
the law oflers you ; and it is a. point I never 
dispute. If you choose to 'give up your work, 
and go into the house, you shall have an order." 

" Please just to look aV\.U« tM^Si^-^Vt, ^«.i 



H wad I have neighbours here who will speak ifl 
^K my chsructer," ^t 

^H " I haie nothing to do with your chai^ctein 
^1 The luw urders the rrliet' of the indig^eut, witb>'>| 
^V out asking Hboul their character. A knaw ^ 
^V must no mure lie ollowed to starve ihaii m 
V honest man. Will jou have an order fur tlia 
H house or not?" 

H While the man was explaitiing what a pity it 

H would be that he should throw up his work for 
H BO small a sum as he ccinleuded for, larmer Rick- 
H man came up and looked at the certificate, to 
H wliicli the overseer would pay no attention. _ 
^M " Do yuii mean," baid lie to, the applici 

H " that Dove pays you no more than nine : 
H lings a week t Did farmer Dove sign this ': 
M " Yes, sir." 

" He might have saved himself the trouble 

observed Mr. Barry : " it has nothing to i' 

with our business." 

I" Jiesides, I know him lo be paying, as I oi 
fourteeu Ghillinjrs a week." 
" That was before he took on so many n 
hands, sir. He has taken on half a set 
these six weeks." 
" And jet pays fourteen shillings a weektf 
lubourers of your class, to my knowledge, 
hul I see! Mere is a date very nicely altera 
This certificate is a year old, and has been «lte 
for the occasion. iVlr. Barry, you will not { 
this fiellow relietl" 
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' ■ " Lord biess you, sir ! what am I to do with 
nine shillings a week ? " 

" That is for you to judge of. If you cannot 
subsist, take this order for the workhouse. Jf 
not, make way for tlie people behind you. If 
you want time to consider, you muy apply again 
an hour hence. After that, the g'ates will be 

" You will hear no more of hiin,'' said Rick- 
man, as the applicant moved otf griinibliiig'. 
" Depend upon it, be has fourteen shillings. It 
is no new trick bringing these false certificates. 
It has even been laid to thechar^ of us farmers, 
that we have drawn them out fiilseiy, to get our 
men relieved out of the rule. Wliatever others 
may have done, I never did it. I3ut I wonder 
you let the fellow off so easily." 

Mr. Barry again declared that it was no con- 
cern of his, and pointed out that one of the ad- 
vantages of the new plan was its freeing the 
administrators of parish atTairs from all the 
odium and responsibility of inquiring into cha- 
racter ; which appeared to him to have nothing 
to do with whether a man should or should not 
be starved. 

The nest case was one in point. A vagfrant 
applied for funds to pursue his Journey to his 
place of settlement. 

" Certainly, you shall have means to work 
yourself on, and a day's subsistence for a day's 
labour." 

The wanderer had never heard of people of 
■ Ilis class being detained to l^bouT. 



" Indeed '. the law aulhorizes no ttVtet but in 
exchange for laljovir. We cannot afford jour- 
aeyt giiitis lo our own people i of tourse, lllere- 
fore, not to slrangers. In jonder house jou 
muy subsist to-day, if you choose to earn yuur 
meals; and at ttiis time to-fflorrow, jou 0Hi_ 
proceed.'' J 

" Somebody has been putting it into yfliJB 
head, air, that I bid on impostor." ^P 

" No sucli thing, I assure you. I never hrnif 
a word uboui you, nnd have nothing to do with 
whether you are an impostor or not. If yoy 
want food, you will work for it. If not, I Bup- 
poae you will let it alone." 

" He will take the chance of privalc charity," 
said Colonel Lee, who had comi: to look on. 

" If our neighbours choose to give him cha- 
rity, it is their own doing entirely, Colonel. 
They all know that he may be relieved out ot the 
ratea, if they do not wish to assist him. Therw 
needs be no nieiidicily in the parish under ll " 
system." 

" Why, indeed, we are not likely to be miM 
troubled with beggars, if our neighbours ' 
send them to be relieved according lo iaw. Beg-' 
gars are not usually the class likely to covet a. 
day's subsistence in return for a day's labour ; 
and if such an honest sort of one should appear 
now and then, he will be thankful fur the food 
and sheJier. This man, I fancy, will turn liis 
back upon us as soon as he can." 

" O, are joo thete. Monk ( You a: 
that will help ia« t» wW\ \ wkb-vJ' liiudBi 
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Barry ; " jour wife is a good washerwoman, is 

" She took in washing before I married her." 
- " Very well. There is help wanted in wash- 
ing in the worlihouse, now and tlien, and I told 
Millar to offer the hire to yoar wife in the first 

'' Help wanted in washing in the workhouse !" 
enclaimed the Colonel ; " of all (he women that 
go into the workhouse, are there none that can 

" Many an one, I dare say ; but the women 
who g'o into the workhouse usually get out again 
before washing-day cornea round," 
^_ ■' What ! is it worse to them than to the men 7" 

" Much the same, I fancy. We change nearly 
the whole set two or three times a week ; and 
some slay only a few hours. The only stationary 
ones we have had since I came into office, are 
two men ; one a bad character, and the other a 
ponr workman, hoth of whom would fain get 
employment if they could ; and three women, 
on!y one of whom is able at present to wash : so 
that somebody must be hired to assist her. What 
say you, Monk ? " 

Monk bespoke the employment for his wife 
against the time when she should be able to un- 
dertake it. Meanwhile, he requested to be allow- 
ed eighteen- pence a week for his second child, 
for the same reason that he was allowed that 
sum on the birth of his first— that children are 
a great expense to a poor man. 

As he must have anticipa-Vei, Vft* 6.e.w«.vA.' 
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aictwttli BO more favour ihsn similu' ones froi 
Other people, who wanted it more. But, as I 
tnA not anticipated, eome of his neighboui 
came I (ir ward to prutpst against his cluim ; 1 
wonder wliy lie should have more than other 
and lo tell of the fine draught »f tiBli he ha 
brouirht home, mid of Ihe indulgences he coi 
tJnued to obtain : all which Mr. Barry, for tl' 
twentieth time, explained did not concern bin 
or any hody but Monk and his family, 
the applicant wanted relief, he knew how \ 
might get it; it' not, he might let it nioii 
Monk wan not at all pleased at some remar) 
that he overheard about the rale-payers beiii 
obliged to Mr. Barry for putting; u slop to tl 
encroachments of ]ieople who ought to be »boi 
asking for parish relief. He waB afraid that t] 
apirit of combination against the overseer vri 
beginning to give wuy, and Ihat he ahould h&i 
to resign his hope of his rent lieing paid for bis 
on his burdens being increased. Time was gt 
ting on ; the crowd of applicants in his rear wi 
dwindling away, and there was no appearani 
of the overseer's paper and ink not sufficing fi 
the required number of orders for the workhouE 
" -ybody drew back, to make way tor tt 
next group ihst appeared, The news was I 
this time spread through the neighbourhood thi 
the boat, which had been seen floating bolto; 
upwards, was found to be Dyer, the fishermaa' 
and that no doubt remained that Dyer and fa 
eJdesl son had cone dovin in the elorm. 31 
poor man Viad \«tl, n vi\fe, li.'oi. %.\* eX'SAit'o, is 



young to provide for themselves. A neighbour 
now brought these children to Mr. Barry, and 
told him their slory, leavinn; (heir caae to the 
merdfii! con si derail on of the overseer. Every- 
body knew that the Dyers were miserably poor ; 
their boat being almost Iheir only properly. The 
widow had uetually, at this moment, not enough 
mniie^ In her possession lo provide her children 
with food for this one day. 

■' This is a clear case," said Mr. Barry ; " the 
poor woman and her family must he taken the 
best care of. The children shall be received at 
Weston, and flhe thall go with them. There 
Khe can be as quiet as she likes, and be provided 
wiih comforis. till we can see what else can b? 
done for her." 

The by.standers were rather surprised that 
Weston, rather than Hurst, was talked of for 
Mrs. Dyer. 

" It is true," he replied, "Mrs. Dyeris neither 
old nor sickly; but such an affliction as hern 
renders her the proper object of consideration 
end indulgence. The day when she becomes 
able to work will be the time for lis to furnish 
her with employ' me lit. At present, subsistence 
and quiet arc what she wants; oad she shall 
have ihem." 

" Could not you afford an allowance in her 
case, sir? I don't know what the neighbours 
will think of her being obliged to leave home, 
even though she nnay be more comfortable e)se> 
where." 
. '' I have no right to order an ^XowMvi* \a.1 



uif case vrfaatever. If ll>e neighbours itre a' 
lo her le&ving home, they may enable h«r^ 
Ihey so please, lo remai n there. I cln 
this of Ihem, remeiiib^r ; tliou^h the time « 
wiien private charily visited l)ie fatherless ■_ 
the widotr in their afGiclion, and relieved tin 
from worldly cares, till the mind had 1 
once more fit for cxenion. The time was w 
it was borne in mind, that as all classes of worl^ 
ing men are not suflering alike at the same time, 
it is their duly to yield mutual help amidst the 
fluctuations of fortune. The time was, when tlie 
neia;hbouTs would liave taken these poor children 
home, and waited by turns upon the mother 
with help and consolatiuu ; but that time was 
> before parish interferen ce had stepped in to close 
' the hearts and hold back the hands of neigh- 
■ bours from each other. That lime may come 
' again — and I trust it will — but it is loo sooa 
• yel to loolt for it ; and I do not expect that Mrs. 
^ Dyer will find help any where but from the 
» ^rish. And the parish shall do its liest for 
t. iter. It would be doing its worst (o step between 
her and private charity (as it has been doing iu 
' jDther cases for this many a year), till there ia 
' scarcely any charity left among' us, except thai of 
two or three of the rich. The parish shall not be 
jiidinginthis bad work while I have the manage- 
ment of its funds. It shall do its best and 
kindest for Mrs. Dyer; leaving' private chanty 
^ 4ipen lo do somcthin"; belter and kinder, if it can 
and will." 
. ■' Then what am I lolell Mrs.Dyer.si/?" 
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" That slie shall be welcome, with her chil> 
dren, to Weston ; where there will be Dobudyto 
disturb her, but such visiters as she may wish to 
see ; that slie shall have work found for her 
when she is able to work ; and that the children 
Bhall be maintained and educated lill she can 
maintain them herself." 

The neighbour withdrew with (lie children; 
the Iwo eldest of whom looked gt&ve and won- 
dering, while the younjier ones had been at play 
under the table, or staring about them, in touch- 
in(^ uncDusciouaness of their misfortune- 

They were not destined to see the inside of the 
Weston house this day. On taking Mr. Barry's 
^i^essage into consideration, several neighbours 
IM>ere found to agree, that though they had little 
Sc say against the overseer's reasons, it seemed 
B pity that poor Mrs. Dyer should go from home 
In a hurry, when it might somehow turn up that 
Ae might do without. They could not have 
ripretended to take upon themselves the expenses 
bf a funeral ; but as there was unhappily no 
Kmeral, they thought they miglit manage to keep 
ter where she was till she could look about her 
R little. At any vate, lliey would not mention 
Bloving to her this day. So the widow was 
IKlvised not to trouble her head about any lit- 
Ue matters for to-day, at least. The hovel in 
■rhicb she lived snon looked lidierthan its wont, 

Brt there was no unseasonable mirth of chil- 
ta within it ; the little ones being takeD home 
jby the neighbours. Food appeared before it 
nsked for; and ere the 'Nido-w W'^ fevwiiNft 
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wMB dirough the long hours of the iii^ht, sock 
kind hand had kliidied the lig'ht which is st 
preciniis lo the watcher, siiil a friendly vojuc 
k&d whispered promises tor the morrow. 

Even Monk caug'ht ihe cnntavion of symps- 
thy i perhaps the more readily from h»vin^ been 
oblig'ed to irive up nil ))<)]« of paristi aesifituMi 
for himself. He began lo medilate whethei 
(especially as his wile would for sume time b< 
much taken up with a yoiinj^ haby) the oflicc od 
washerwoman in the workhouse might not he 
resigned in favour of Mrs. Dyer. There wat a 
diSerpnce between giving, and giving up. He 
could not give; for it was impossible tor him to 
do without his beer and his pipe, or any thing 
else that he had ; and it wonld not do to pinch 
his wife very closely at present; hut if tie could 
eontinue lo get his draiif^ht and whiff* without hii 
wife going out to wnsh- — as he had always don* 
yet — he might, perhaps, achieve the generaM 
thing, and surrender the advantage to pool 
Dyer's widow. He considered it an tmportani 
end very magnanimous surrender, and was tM 
fitire that lie should find himself equal to it at last 
for the toil was to te his wife's, and the mone] 
his, without giiving up any thing for it, aioci 
Harriet was now growing very handy, and coulc 
set his dinner before him as comfortably as fail 
wife herself 

Mr- Barry had his own Ihou^ht? upon thi 
case all this day. He was, indeed, not mncl 
disposed to think of any thing else, or to tolk^ 



" Fspaispteased Uiat tlie empty house may ba 
shutup Hgaiii," observed Emily ; " ami that the 
people have not oulwitted him. 1 think he had 
some fears at breukl'asl-lime that half the hamlet 
would have declared itselt' in a state of ])aitperiKm 
before night; and now (he workhouse is not 
half full, and will probably be nearly empty by 
this lime to-morrow : fur those who went in by 
agreement, must be ani;;ry enoun;h at the con- 
■pirators who iell off and left ihem in the lurch. 
1 da not wonder (hat papa looks plea.'^ed." 

" As for that, my dear, Ihiise who really mean 

to do good will take pretty good care not to be 

ootwitted. It shall go hard with me beforel let 

our people do that. I um iflad, of course, td 

have been spared the evil of proteeding' to extre- 

nilies in my experiment, and ftllini; two housei 

flMi paupers, even for twenty-four hours, t 

I iwald have kept them tor (wenty-fuur weeks ot 

tooths, if they had chosen to persist ; so con- 

m I of the goodness of the prinuiple on 

e are now aclinfj; but a more speedy 

1 is, of course, pleasanler in every way.'' 

" The matter of the immediate expense is a 

f -fBry important one." 

I J " It is. There ia now every hope — there can 
fw* no doubt — that many hundred pounds will 
B* saved from the profitless maintenance of 
paupers, to be laid out in rewarding labour ; that 
is, in enabling the furmer and shopkeeper to \»f 
out their own money in their own way, for th« 
benefit of themselves and society; in enohVA'^ 
the labourer to support h\8 hoase^io'A -^^^ *■ 
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spirit unhardened and un^rieved ; in enablir 
the pauper lo make the comparinon betwec 
freedom with (oil on the one hand, and resiraii 
with more irksome toil on the oiher. The rai 
has fallen one-third already, and is Etill fulliiis 
and Rickman and Dove ore paying iheir n>( 
fourteen Rhilliiigs a week, instead of nine, &s i 
this time last yeur." 

" Then Groves and Mos^ will slay, I hopi 
and no more worthy people be driven away t 
the rates, leafing' us less able than ever to bei 
the burden." 

'' I have more hope than hitherto of tlie 
staying. It was not merely the yearly sum I 
be paid in rales which alarmed them ; bt 
the hardened spirit of the people, which gai 
promise of worse things perpeliially. Tb 
duy, they niuy have seen that spirit softenei 
This, g-irls, i.s ihe crowning event of the da; 
Charity^ — ^by which 1 do not mean nioney-givin 
— has come among; ua again ; and now X ce 
&ncy that I discern an end of pauperism, wit 
alt its puilt and all its miseries." 

" What are we to do, papa? Cannot webel 
to familiarize this charity?" 

" Eminently ; and the more from its belt) 
pretty well understood that you have not mone 
to give away. Watch over this poor woman, i 
companionship with her other neighbours, an 
help her lo supply her own want^. She wi 
soon wish for employment, and we must have 
ready for her." 
What shaW ii 



" We must see what she is tit for. If she con 
work, 1 have no fear of her being; compelled to 
be idle. Looking for work is now a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it was a year, or even 
four months, ago. Our able-bodied men may 
now leave it to children to gel limpets, and cut 
rvi«h«s, find pick op stones to mend the Toadsj' 
Out men kre wanted for higher work than this; 
and the busier they are, the more there will tn 
for the women to do. If you will find out wbai 
Mrs. Dyer la fit for, I may safely promise, I be- 
liere (that which I should have thonght a rasir 
engagement some months ngo) thai she shall 
havti a bidding for her labour as soon as she 
wishes for one. Meantime, she ia uridoubtedt;^ 
less forlorn than any poor widow who has mot 
her affliction within our borders of late yearsj' 

" I wonder how her husband thought of hn 
Ut as he went down ! " 

" Bitterly, most bitterly, if he was a lAan, 
But now, if a similar fute should overtakt an' 
other husband and father of this place, he mftf 
be spared some of the misery of such dyittjf 
thoughts as thin poor man's most probably wer#, 
Ho may think of his fomily as likely to be allowed 
their chance of thriving amidst the eomrnOA In- 
fluences of society, instead of being exposed to 
ibe blight of a corrupted legal charity. 
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HOLIDAY SGHOOLINQ, 



The three weeks liuring which Harriet held the ■ 
office of manager al home did more to make »- 
wamBD of her than all the toils, troubles, and 
pleasures of preceding yeara. But she must be 
once more a child, for one day, at least ; the day 
when Rhe and Ben were lo do as they pleased, 
before returning to school. 

It pleased them to do a very important thing; 
a thing for which Ben had been pre pari nc, at 
leisurelimes, during the whole three weeks while 
Harriet was hugging the baby or finishing Fred's 
nightcap, as the infant slept. It pleased Har- 
riet and Ben, not yet lo put up a cupboard 
within doors, or a bench without, or to make 
elTortB after a pig', but to attempt something 
which might help in the acquisition of all these 
good things in time. It pleased them to try to 
shrimp ; and Ben had secretly taken a lesson 
from a neighbour, and made a shrimping-neti 
and openly borrowed a basket for the occasion. 
Into this basket went a sufficiency of bread, 
sweetened with the extraordinary luxury «f 
treacle. Water Ihey were, of course, left to fintl 
for themselves. The net had been hidden, with 
due discretion, some way from home, and Ben 
•ook care that he was out of sight of the gnble 
I Odow of tlic cottage before he waved it over 
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his head, and cried " Hurra!" The shore under 
Crow's Cliff was Ihe point where ihey had de- 
termined to begin. At any place nearer, there 
might be bathers ; and the young folks chose to 
have their ground all to themselves. They ran 
Ihe whole way, as if Ihey had not hud the entire 
day before them ; and their hearts were just be- < 
ginning to leap up at the sight of the rippling 
blue tide in which they were presently to be 
paddling, when ihey heard a sound which they: 
did nut like at all. It was a. shot, strikuig shorts 
against point after point of the cliQs. Ben 
looked up, out, around, and L-ould see nothing. . 
'■ There they are," said Harriet, " a good way 
off — a tall gentleman and a short; unless it is a 
boy. — Why, look there behind those rocks. The 
rocks are so brown wiih the weed, that one caji; 
scarcely see a dark coat behind them when the- 
gentlemen stoop to point their guns. And there 
is the dog, brown t^o, frisking after the birds. 
But I doubt whether the genllecnen have shot 

" It is always the way," grumbled Ben ;< 
" there is always somebody iu the way. I shall, 
pnt on my shoes again, I won't shrimp when 
any body is in sight.'' 

" Well, you see the water will be more fit by 
and by ; and I dare say the gentlemen will go, 

" That they won't. This is the great place| 
forthe birds to build, and that gun will be pop- 
ping off all day. I wish I could chuck it ijitp. 
the sea.'' ' 



" I think we had heli« go ftirillw," HirrH 
Mfgaated, " or shrimp away without 'miitdiii 
Aem. Let us walk just behind them, and 61 
what they itre doin^." 

Ben ioinewhnt siilhily consented ; and, carrj 
iDghis ahaes in nn« hand and his net in th 
other, while Harriet took aji the baehet, he w» 
imkinif a clrL-uiioiis route behind the sports<n#r 
when a ahol took elfect, a bird ttmtered and fi»1 
end ih« dog seemed unnware of the cireiiir 
stance, 

" Run in and Telch it for the (»entlemon," ssi 
Harriet: " 1 think it is the first he h:iR hit. air 
il is a pity he should lose ii." 

Ben dashed in knee-deep for the bird, en 
AMied to uommil hia ill-humour to tlie n^ves 
s* e;nciouBly ^id he run up to the sporti;ins 
with the prey- He found that the little gent!) 
man waa a hoy about his own atre, who loedA 
the pieces for his father (or whoever else hi 
companion mi^ht bO> but did not shoot. Be 
found it rather interesting to watch the nel 
attempt, and ettcrwards to run races with tti 
ck^ for the falling hirrls The shrimpin 
seemsd to have gone out of hia mind for th 

" Have you no shoes?" asked Ihegentlemai 
weinj that it mofle no difference in the boy* 
pace whether lie run over sand or shing^le. — Be 
pointed out thai be hnd shoes. 

" Yon live in yonder hemlet. I supposft- 
Witom do joa \x\w% \«'- " 
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" Her. She is my sister." 

" Nobody else? Then I suppose you are on 
the parish." 

" In a manner ; but it is not for long. We 
shall do for ourselves soon." 

" Indeed ! and what do jou mean to be?" 

" A fisherman. I've been out to sea many 
times. They'd lake me out as a boy novf, if my 
master would spare me." 

" There, George, when will you be able to 
SBJ as much ? " 

" So you do not like the being' on (he parish, 
boy 1 " said he ; " Did you ever see the inside 
of the workhouse?" 

Yes, Ben had seen it ; for there were no neig-h- 
hours disposed to take him home when his fa- 
ther was lost. He had seen enough of the work- 
house, during those few sad days, to wish very 
earnestly never to see it again. 

While the gentleman went on questioning 
Ben about his circumstances, opinions, and feel- 
ings — employing lilm meanwhile in running hi- 
ther and ihither, in turns with the dog, Harriet 
wandered on along Ihe shore, looking for a 
shrimping place as good as the one she had lefl 
behind. A long way olf, she found one. which 
looked must tempting: a fine level of sand, 
sflbrding a large extent of shallow water ; a gap 
between the piled masses of the clitF, which 
showed the sky through, and invited her, by its 
being within reach, lo make it the resting-place 



of her basket ; the perfect quiet or the plac 
(torn which the hamlet coulil be wen onlyiiidi 
tinclly in ihe dislance, anil ihere being a drip . 
fresh waler down the cliU', at which tliey niipl 
driiik wlieu diiiner-lime came; all these thinf 
put to|[elhcr made Harriet glad that she h^ 
been sent on, if Ben would hut come. Be 
came, when she had bared her feet end luchc 
up her petticoals, and tried itie coolness of tt 
water with as uiany toes as> she ventured to u 
for the experiment without the sympathy > 
Ben's. Beu wanted a higher sympaihy fro 
ter. He brought a sixpence iu hia band — tl 
first piece of silver money either had evet pc 
sessed : for though Harriet hud seven-pence, 
had beeu told iu copper into Miss Suiily's la 
Ader a speculalion as to what could induce tl 
gentleman to give Ben so much, and a loi 
consultation about where to put it that it mig 
be Bafe, with trials of how it looked on diSere 
ledges and in different clefts of the rock, it w 
tied up, with as many knoU as the coin coutaiu 
pence, in the corner of Harriet's apron, and I 
work of the day was entered upon. 

" Give me the net ; it is mj turn first, becau 
I made the net,"' said Beu. 

"Your turn first! when I am two y« 
older!" cried Harriet, beginning to pusli t 
net before lier, after the manner of shrimpe 
Ben hastened towards her, making a prodigio 
GplsKb, and tried to pull it from her, difireg;ardii 
aP ba WaroingB that he wga jriving ihe sh^ 
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away. She turned her liack ; he dodg^ed her. 
In fear of hnving it pntled from her belbre she 
had Mugiht nny ihin^, she uplifled it, and found 
no shrimps, riorany tbingbiitabit ofEreeii weed, 

" Now, you know nothing about the wot." 
—Ben began. 

" We ^ot more rushes in ho1f an hour than we 
Bhnll jel shrimps io-day, after all." thoitg'ht 
Harriet; but the remembrance of the Friendship 
oF the day of rush-galhering rose in time to pre^ 
vent her prophecy coming true. 

" Well, I believe I do know nolhing about 
the way," said she ; " yoa had better take the 
fiet first, and show me." 

" No ; not take the net, but only show you 
how, without making ft splash and a fuss," 
?aid Ben, very graciously ; and nothing couli) 
now exceed the desire oF each not to have the 
net. The shrimps, if they happened to hear, 
must have mourned over this politeness ^ for it 
was a fatal omen to them. Up they came by 
haudfuls, wriggling and hopping ; and a line 
display they made when turned into a hole 
scooped in the sand for Iheir reception. For 
nearly two hours might the clear voices of the 
boy and girl have been heard by any wanderer in 
this solitude, congratulating one another on the 
goodness of the net and the plenitude of the 
supply, and exclaiming at sometliing or BDOtho 
(hat was happening every minute. 

" Look, what a monster !" " There, you let 
-that great fctlow get away ! " " Will thia twasA. 
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thing eat like a shrimp wlien it is boiled?" 
*• But, Ben, if we p;et eighteen -pence one week, 
how do vte know that we sllall earn as much the 
nest ? I Ihink we had better gel it two or three 
weeks forwani before we say a word ahout it to 
llie overseer or any body." 

Ben thought he cuvld not wait ; but, mean- 
time, wanted to know- whetlier the creature he 
held by the tail was small enough to be tlimwn 
into the water again. 

<' I think now we might turn them all out, 
and sort them, and put the liny ones into the sea, 
and the others into the basket. Here, do you 
empty the net this time, and I will reach down 
the baEket.'' 

" The basket ! Where ? Why, you silly thing," 
said Ben, when he saw the predicament of the 
basket, " what made ynu stiek it there, wbeK 
the salt water will spoil all our bread and tie^ 

His dismayed sister could only protest that 
there was no water in the arch when shewed^ 
the basket in it. There was enough now. bmr- 
ever, pouring through in gushes with every wave- 
Jlefore she could get through the water, wluch 
had risen unperceived between her and the arch, 
the basket tottered, and then toppled into the 
waves; on whose bosom it was floating away. 
digperaing its contents in oil directions, when 
Harriet caught it. The dinner was fished up, 
but found to be utterly spoiled. Those must be 
hungry indeed w\vo cdmNA «a\. l:>Teedand treade 
soaked in s«a-vna\ev. ttmmv «a- — - 
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sorry, and supposed they must either change 
Ben's sixpence somewhere for Ibod, or gel home 
earlier than they had meant,to hasten their supper. 
A sudden rush and spread of green water drove 
them back to hold their consultation nearer the 
clifi'. This floiv of the tide seemed to decide the 
choice of evils between fiisting and cliangingthe 
sixpence. 

■' There, now," said Ben, " we can't get 
back, I believe, if we would. It will be too late to 
want to buy our dinners when the tide goes 
down ; so the sixpence is safe, and that is a, good 

Jt was no more practicable to get forward thaa 
back. But they had fished quite as many shrimps 
as Ihey especled, and there was a. cave behind 
them which looked very pleasant ; just the kind 
of retreat where people who lead Harriet's sort 
of life like to sit and do nothing, now and then. 
This cave was soon the only place left for them 
to amuse themselves in ; the water flowing up 
to the very ledge at the entrance. On this ledge 
they sat down; Harriet to wring her gown-tail, 
and Ben to point out how very green this wave 
was upon the white sand, and the next greener, 
and another greenest of all, and to tell how far 
down he could distinguish the leech- line of hi a 
master's nets when out on such a clear sea as 
this. 

" And what a sound every lime now ! " said 
Harriet ; " it makes a noise as if it was quite in 

■ tJie cavern. Ami so it is, Ben ; it has come up 

■■•11 that since we sat down," 




'• The faster it ei 
get out," said Ben. 

" Ah 1 I am Hfraid you will be sadly hun^ 
before we gel back. ]3ut I hope it is just going 
toiiirn now." 

On ibe very point of tiirninji;, Ben thought 
indeed it must be higher already than usual, U 
judge by the old appearance ofsuch water-marki 
as be could find. There was no sign of the tidi 
turoing, however, for one five minutes after an. 
other. The glesms dauced more mulliludi< 
nously on the roof of (he cavern ; the shock o 
each wave resounded more hoarsely; and Harrie' 
was detected by her brother sending a bastj 
glance round the place, as if questioning whetbei 
there was not a hole to creep out of. Ben sloot 
up, with his nrms by his sides, looking at tier. 

" I say, Horriel, suppose the tide goes oi 
coming up in this way, so as to fill up this wholi 

" Why, then, I suppose we must be drowned." 

" I'll never be drowned, if I can getaway,' 
cried Ben, running vehemently roumlthe narrow 
space, and even pushing against its walls, whici 
had stood since the creation. 

'• Why, Ben; stop! Stop, Ben! What d< 
you do that for? I can't bear to see you di 
that ; you know very well you can't get out." 

£en sprang upon her, and hung round be 
neck, as if he meant to strangle her; probabi 
■o prevent her repeating these wonls. She ttia 
enffiiged herself as soon as she could, i 
iiig, sat down at V\\e "imi^vftiV e^nd of the pU 
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Whatever mig'llt be Ben's moofl, at any lime, 
nothing exerted so much hifSuence over it as 
Harriet's tears. He now grew very quiet, and 
sat down by her. Harriet never wept long'. 

" WImt a what an odd thing it would 

be," she said, '* if we were to die by drowning', 
when father was drowned ! " 

Ben would now tell her what he had never 
meant lo tell her — that he had fallen overbiiard 
in one of his trips with his master. Harriet's 
feeling on hearing- this was not exactly what it 
would have been in Monk's kitchen. As she 
fixed her eyes upon the place where a new point 
of the cliff had just disappeared, she wanted 
roost of all tfl know what drowning was like. 

Ben could not tell her much about it, as he 
had tumbled in, and heen pulled out before he 
well knew what he was about. It put him in & 
great fright, however; much greater than during 
the night when Harriet thought lie would never 
come back apain. At the remembrance of that 
night, Harriet smiled and said, 

'■ Why, it was your being so far away, and I 
safe at home, that made me care so much that 
nij^l. We are together now ; and there is no- 
body else belonging to us," she continued, bright- 
eninir; "so what may happen does not much 
signify."' 

■' No ! they are thinking little enough of ug; 
gabblint; at school, some of them; and mastejr 
and mistress busy, and not thinking about in 
till n'ght." 
I " U' any body is thinking a\Ki\it,A\^,'<\f.'?^<i."» 
I \.% 
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anil he haa not sense enough lo know w 
are an.l what might beful us." 

" What will Ihey all say when they hear it V 
Dsked Ben. " Yuii doii'l think every body will 
be talking about tis, aa ihey diil about the Dyers, 
do you ? And yet I heard a good deal about 
Joe Dyer, loo; and he was less than a yew J 
ulder than me." ,1 

Harriet thougliL thai miglit be owing to h.i»M 
having gone down with his father, whose li£| 
was a very important one. She was very gla' 
that nobody knew of the silly quarrel belwe«_ 
Ben and herself this very morning, about th^-^ 
net. It was strange to think they could have 
quarrelled about such a trifle, so short a lima 
before Ihey should be waiting as Ihey were now. 
Ben was sure it was his fault that they had 
quarrelled so often as ihey had done ; but hedi4 1 
But ttiink, if he cuuld get out now, that h«.a 
should be so cross any more, lie had odeit I 
been angry with himself, but somehow, be iiev«(fl 
could say so at the right time; and Harriet J 
seemed to have forgollen it all afterwards, b 
Ihat it would have done no gnod to put h 
mind. Harriet always knew this, all the i 
but they had better not talk now of gelling out 
any more. See how Ihe water was coming up 
to their very toes; and there was such a small 
tuning left at the mouth of the cavern, that 
they L-ould not see one of the ships lhat she had 
^tched when she first sat down. They v 

quite alone now, except 

Ben would not gtMe u^. Uc made liaste to J 
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show bow a point of rock, nhich he did not re- 
memher to have seen lill now, seemed to be 
popping up and down in the moving water. He 
thought il was beconiinf^ more and more largely 
Tisible. Harriet thoiiglil not. They agreed 
neither of ihem to speuk lill the mailer was 
decideil. In tive minuies the point nas com- 
pletely covered. 

" We might have come upon the parish by 
and by, and had ever; body aguinst iis," said 
Harriet, " and I don't mind il, as if it was 
you only. I Ihinii we ought to be saying ouc 
prayers, Ben." 

" I don't know how — What do you think we 
should say ? '' 

" 1 suppose we should say what we think— 
thai we are ready to go, and not afraid of any 
thing, and that we have been very happy so far. 
I should say for myself that you have been a 
very good brother to me. I know I never cared 
much for any thing but because of you ; and I 
never should have been much afraid of any thing 
that might hapjien while I bad you fur a bro- 
ther, Ben." 

Ben did not think he had been so happy as 
Harriet ; but that was hifl own fault, and he did 
I to be It^s thankful on that accounL 
JJe had been more put out with people; and be 
jfUl thought they had used liim hardly somr- 
>aMes. — Very bardly, from not understanding 
feint, his sister agreed. 

There ! there goes the basket ! " 
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Hnrriet caught it, and proposed putting it on 
a high projection, like a shelf, which she ihoiig'ht 
«he could reach by climbing'. She was afraid it 
wus impossible for either of them lo get upon it, 
or lo find room to remain there in any posture ; 
but the basket might stand there ; and it was a 
pity somebwiy should not hnve it, and the net 
too. Ben thought the same of his sixpence; 
and when the tight, wet knots of Harriet's apron 
were at length loosened, the coin won laid con- 
spicuously on the top of the shrimps, and the 
whole lodged on the shelf. 

Harriet's cotton sliawl fell from her shouldera 
into the water, while she was mounted, and the 
next ebb carried It nut of reach. It seemed to 
herself very perverse ; but she could Bcartely 
help cryinj ot seeing this one article of her pro- 
perty taken possession of by the waves, when 
there was every probability that Ihey would pre- 
sently swallow up herself and all she had. 

No ; not quite nil. She wondered who would 
have the money of theirs that was in Miss Bar- 
ry's hands. Miss Barry would soon know what 
hail become of them, if she liked lo ask. The 
sporting gentlemen could tell nearly enough 
where they went to give an idea what must have 
happened. — To think, Ben said, how nearthose 
p'entlemen might be, and that from the mouth of 
this very cave the roofs of the houses in the 
night be seen, and that yet no one was 

now at work to i 
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(hem (as they soon perceived) than the less 
mighty force which man puts in molion in his 
contests with nature. The tide had at length 
turned, and inch after inch of shmy fooling' ap- 
peared. The water-line fell, till a white soil 
-was once more visible, and the world opened 
again upon those who had well nigh letl it. 
TTiey had little to say during the reaction, under 
which ihey had now to suffer. At first they sat 
still : but when the water had nearly left the 
cave, their impatience to get out became exces- 
sive. When Ihej emerged, at length, with 
flushed cheeks and chattering teeth, they felt, 
^ough full of thankfulness, as if it must have 
lAeen very silly to be so frightened ; and they 
■*Toided looking at each other. 
■ When Ihey had. made a further escape from 
the shadow of the cliff to the sunshine on the 
down (being ansious to get a good way from 
the margin of the sea just at present) Ben 
turned round to propose that ihey should say 
nothing to anybody of what had happened. — 
"Saynothing! and why!" Because the mia- 
tresa would perhaps blame them, and most likely 
tiever let them go out shrimping again. This 
last was not to be thought of, as shrimping was 
looked upon as the grand means, the strong 
ground of hope, of freeing themselves from the 
parish. Silence was therefore agreed npon. 

Silence was kept No explanation was given 
in answer to Mrs. Monk's surprise at seeing 
iitem home before ' ' ' 
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" Wdl, I suppose you Toiind you had had | 

iDoiigh of being togeilier, and hu came homot 
VKry wisely, Voii are just come when 1 wanted 
^11, Harriet. Here, take the baby while I set 
thinits straight a little for my husband. I have 
ttal beeti able to gel a !<ingle thing done tu-dayi 
f red waa bo wakeful and Iroublesome. 1 suf^ 
jpDse it is because he has been used to have yo^ 
put him to sleep and manage him. What hav*. 
you got in your basket, Beu — shrimps ! a quait> 
lity Hi shrimps 1 My dears, did you get all thes« 

J ourselves? I do beheve there will be four or 
ve pints of them when they ai-e boiled ; ajiil^ 
■ae with another, 1 should nut wonder if they 
bring you three-'pence a pint. You shall linii^ 
file diiy to your liking. 1 will boil them for yov> 
]^eently, aod iheu you may carry them up to 
•ell, in time for people's tea. Fill ihesaucepaan 
Ben, and fetch me down the salt, and then rtMI. 
fend usL Mrs. Hart to lend you her pint measure 
I dare say she will." t 

- ■' May 1 get Ben his supper first ?" asked' 

" ll is full early for his supper, and 1 douhfi 
whether there is any bread: but he can step tk 
the baker's from Mrs. Hart's." « 

Ben found a small crust, which he broke boli 
toreen himself and his sister, and ran oS* just ijtf 
time to avoid witnessing the trouble Harriet watf 
■bout lo fall into about the loss of her shawflf 
It was misi«d, and she was called to accuuul foft 
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' It fell off into the water, and il floated away. 
Sen tried all lie could to get it" 
If, " Then he may try all he can to get you sn- 

P (Ifither ; for 1 cannot afford to give ynu things to 
Oe lost in that foolish way. You should have 
left it on the sands, with your shoes and stock- 
ings. It is always the way when you give chil- 
dren pleasure, that Eome mischief comes of it. 
It seems as if they could not make merry with- 
o ut losing or spoiling something." 

Kl " The shrimps might go to jiay for it, only 

rihey are half Ben's," said Harriet. 

»t, "Well; the fault was half Ben's, I daresay. 

■ jJTou were at some silly play in the water, I have 

"^ Harriet merely said, " no," and concluded 
'within herself that the gains of the holiday must 
go lo repair the losses of the holiday. She was, 
however, spared this mortification. 

In a little while, Mrs. Monk saw from the 
window that the neig-hbours were hastening to- 
wards a particular spot on the beach, where 
something was apparently to he seen. She fol- 
lowed to learo what was the matter, desiring 
Harriet to slay within with the children. She 
soon relumed with Harriet's shawl, which she 
threw at her, saying that getting it back again 
was belter luck than she deserved, and that it 
was lo be hoped she would be duly ashamed of 
the trouble and concern she had occasioned to 
the gentlemen who brought it. — They had seen 
ihe cliildren on the shore in the morning, Ihey 
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said ; and not having observed thein return be- 
fore the spring (ide overttuwed the whole beach, 
in the direction they had taken, and having seen 
thb shawl washed up, the sportsmen had teared 
that the children mi^ht tie lost, and had ha!(tened 
back to the hiimlet ti> tiseerlain whether the shuMil 
was known there, and to give the alarm. They 
had been very fcnud -humoured, Mrs. IMonksaid, 
on finding ihut their trouhle had been in vain; 
but she hart fdt heraelf bound tn make as 
humble an apolosry as she could for Harriet's 
carelessness, Hurrlet duly thanked her proxy, 
and proposed running after the ffentleman to 
return the sixpence ; the story of which she had 
not, till now, been allowed time to lell. — She 
was bidden to keep it, and not suppose that 
Buch as she was to think otudering sixpence to 
^ntlefolk-k 

Mrs. Monk was certainly very cross to-day. 
She had often lieen cro.tsofliiie. She mentioned 
it herself somellmes, and said she was wearing 
out, or growing' old, or something. Every one 
who heard her say this, rallied her about talking' 
oF age, when her husband, who was many yeurg 
older, seemed as hearty a mun as ever. As fur 
wearing oul, unless there was some illness or 
grief that no one knew of, such a thing was dif- 
ficult to Hccount for; since her husband had cer- 
tainly got up in the world of late, being free of the 
parish, and no worse off at home than before, but 
ralher better, from his venturing to get many 
iittle comforts ttbout him that he did not thialft'tf 
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havina;, so long as the overseer's eyes were> 
always upon him. Harriet was growing up, loo, 
to be a more handy he!p Ihaii many women 
were blessed with. It was really a, pity that 
Mrs. Monk should Ihink of such a thing as: 

Even Harriet ventured to hint this, when the 
shrimps had heen sold for fifteen-pence, and the 
orphans thus became authorized to speak, as 
those wiio have a power, as well as a will, of" 
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ease with dignity. 
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HoWKVEB much Mrs. Monk's neip^hbours might* 
at first think it a pity that she should fancy any 
thing about being worn out, the time came when' 
they began to entertain the same fancy. Whut-. 
ever the cause might be, she certainly declined;' 
and a weary decline it was. It was jnst five' 
years from the time when she had taken the two 
orphans under her protect! an, that they performed. 
the last offices of children to lier; going from 
«loamg her eyes, to comforting the husbauil who' 

, She had been tended carefully, and provided. 
with far more eomforia tlian some few jears he.-' 

tare she would hsup vpnlnrcit tn vi\«.\\' (m -. 0« 
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rumstances which she owed to her own meril 
II was her training which had made H: 
nurae and housekeeper which she t 
found to be. It waa her example which had 
accuElomed Ben to the industry which now 
largely assisted to supply the wants of the fa~, 
mily ; ond it was her conduct as a wife whii ' ' 
secured from Monk more consideration 
manifestation of al&ctioii than she 
joyed since the early days of their marriag;e, 

Monk did, indeed, appear to w 
when ail was over, llie body laid in the grouni 
wid the funeral guests departed. What was 1: 
to do, in this time of his old a^, he asked, with 
two young children, who, he always used to 
thinV, would he left under the care of a good 
mother whenever he should be past tailing and 
managing for them ? 

This was a question which Harriet and Bi 
had expected, and to which they had prepai 
8n answer, after some grave eonsuUations in i 
sick chamber of their friend, and again over hi 
coffin. Their answer was: Why should 
tbey all go on living together, as they had di 
If Monk would continue his occupation ji 
when it pleased him to go out to fish, and 1< 
Beti have tlie free use of his boat and other 
poratus, there seemed little doubt that the 
could be raised, an<l the wants of the family' 
provided for. Harriet would do what she could 
to prevent the children feeling the loss of a, 
mother ; and as Monk grew older and lees able 
to exert hinnself, Ytei vtouXi^K ^ti' 
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a fitneBa to he eitiier a sailor-boy — his favourite 
fancy — ot somelhitjg else that was useful ; and 
none of them would ever think of poor liltia 
Harry being a trouble. 

' Monk was quite ready to own that no other 
plan could yield equal promise of comfort to 
him ; but thmig-bt it hard that the parish should 
have no help to offer to persons in his kind of 
distress. In old limes — aud even now, in 
parishes not fifty miies off — there would be an 
allowance giveu to each of his children, and help 
to himself, and the entire charge of Harriet and 
Ben willingly resumed. 

" But we do not want it, or wish for it," 
said Ben. "After having been off the parish 
entirely now for more than three years, it would 
be B sin and a. shame to go back to it." 

" And the children shall not have to think 
about the parish, if we can help it," added Har- 
riet. " As long as there is the Hurst school for 
them to go to, they need not look to the Weston 
one for instruelion ; and, as for their ever having 
to labour a stroke, or taste a meal in the work- 
house here, 1 trust Providence has a better lot 
in store for them." 

Monk trusted so too; but he was getting; an 
old man, and the one that he looked to for every 
thing was gone, and there was no venturing to 
say. Who could tell how snon he might pass 
away? He was reminded that the story of 
Harriet and Ben might be taken as a hint as to 
what was to become of his own boys. Harriet 
and Ben had been left more uii^rotect.'i.ii, ^i-'iK-^. 



tli«f« cliiUlren. They had li«en reared to a e 
of early independence, and were ready lo tes 
their thankfulness by diEthnrging uflices of j 
tectiuii to other t»i>, who might possibly hai 
it in their power to repay to aociety, in Iher 
turn, the benelits lliey should have rcceivec 
This was much belter than owinp any thing tp 
the parish ; and liiere seemed every reason ( 
think Umt the parlies concerned losl nothing b 
Buch kindly arrangements. 

" No; 1 don't say tliey do," replied Monl^S 
" for 1 am sure it would have been a very clifte%i 
ent thing to her that is gime to have me 
home with her parish allowance, once a 
And nothing more than ihat gritdgeil money | 
comforther with; it would have been very d' 
fcrent from her having you always at hei ba 
and call, and Ben brinpng in his hall-croo 
Eomeiimes, and no talk of ihe parish, from 60 
to lust of her illness. I don't deny the gaodil 
this ; bnt It may not often happen that sucJlJ 
yon and Ben are at iiand at such times." 

" Not where the parish is always at hsnd,^ 
be applied to first, I dure say," said Harri^l 
" but 1 do not see why there should not bf" 
plenty such as Ben and me, if nrphans were 
timely langht and tended in snoie place out of 
tht workhonse. In tlie workhouse, they do not 
know whom lo look up lo, to iliank and refiay 
i care of them ; and so. Ion often, grow 



up thankless, But people n 

be iliey oriihans or any ihing else, to liike I 
rearinif, end lta\n\ug, oi: awj \i,\vid of help, 
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not wish to give the same id their lurns lo some 
tbut want it as they iince did. Yuu will let us 
try to take cure of Fred and Harry ; and you 
wilt try yourself In be comfortable with us, will 
not voH ? — If we find we taiinot get on, it is only 
to separate then instead of now : but, indeed, I 
liave much hope, and so has Ben, that we shall 
gel on." 

" Well, my dear, you can but try, if you wish 
it ; and if you do not find me so comfortable as 
I have been, you will not fancy f want to be 
poins; any where else. 1 shall never be com- 
fbnable any more." 

" We do not expect, we never thou£;ht of 
inatiinj; up to you for her that is gwne. O no ! 
it is little we can do ; but what trouble we can 
save yoii we wilL" 

" Harriet has something particular to say 
about that," observed Ben ; " it is better to get 
every thing agreed upon completely beforehand, 
Ifeat there may be no difficulty afterwards.'' 
' What Harriet had to stiputule was, that the 
Mnairemeut of the money alfuirs of the family 
"Kuld be left to those who were to direct its 
affjirs. If Monk would just fix upon the 
Weltly sura which he thought would answer his 
topenaes for his own little comforU, it would 
' wbie him least lo have ihat sum regularly, and 
* be fun her burdened about any other expen- 
ure; and. for her own part, Harriet thought 
! and Ben eould not jnsily undertake to do 
ar part on any other plan. — Monk, who hated 
rouble at all limes, and now 'niiss ■^\<\w&a^-\ 
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indisposed to exertion, hail no Gbjectioti to tnakt 
and Harriet was i in mediately invested with ti 
dignity of domestic manager, and Ben with tl 
responsibility of providing the greater part i 
the resources. 

The greater part ; for his sister determiiu 
that while she could earn money, the whole ■ 
aponsibility should not rest on Ben. Mat 
an^arcely ever went out fishiug after this time, a.t 
he took charge of the two pigs at the rear i 
the cottage; finding it an amusement to fet 
and lend them in llie morning, and throw odi 
andendo to them al other times of ihe day, win 
there wqh nothing to he seen on the beach, h 
did not object lo being left in charge of the litt 
one when Fred was at school ; and thus Harri 
ivas set at liberty fur hours tog'elher lo go oi 
shrimping, or to wait on the bathing parties \H 
now frequented the place in summer. For tfa 
last seivice she was so well recompensed as i 
enable her^ to discharge the funeral expens 
without beting for delay in the payment nf bi 
rent, or being obliged to sell one of ihe pigi 
which would have been a discouraging beginnif 
of her housekeeping. 

" I am ^ad you came home before dsr 
Beu,"Gaid his sister,one fine M idaummer eveninj 
" and that you let my master — (for so the yom 
folks continued lo call Monk) — 1 am g!ad yc 
let my master go lo bed first; for I want 'I 
conaolt with you. But, are you very tired?' 
" A good deal ■, but I am not fi»r bei ' 
k yet" 
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" Well : abfjut tlie rent. Quarter-day is cloM 
at hand ; but, X need not tell you Ihat, for we 
Itave botb been counting the days since <' 
month be^an. and shall till the quarter is past. 
Ib my master sound asleep, di> you think i " 

Ben went to make sure, and shut the door se- 
pffnrely while he pronounced hiui snoring. H' 
^iKt. meaawhile, lighted a candle, brought down 
ft slate and pencil trnm a high shelf, and a little 
kalhem bag which Miss Barry had given her 
to keep money ill, Ben hung up a blind before 
the wiadow, that no gleam of silver might find 
its way out, And set Monk's thair for his sister, 
and a stool for himself, pre|;aratory to the im> 
portant business of settling accounts. Theit 
conversation was conducted in a whisper. 

" Now, Bea, do you take the pencil and 
reckon. How much do you expect to get for 
yojr fish to-marruw ? " 

" Why, I have had but poor luck to-day, when 
I expected something better ; but I may ^et 
half a-crown, leaving the smallest of the fi^ for 
our own dinners," 

" I shall want a shilling of that for bread ai 
salt; and our slock of irotatoes is nearly out: 
but we may reckon on sparing lifteen-pence of 
it for Uie rent. Here I put nine-pence to 
from my shrimping to-day."' 

" That is two shilliugs ; and it is down on the 

3ur great five shilling piece ; that's 
And three sixpences ; eight and. s' 
Now, have we the q\Um ^vfc.'dsA. ■ 
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pence ? Yes ! here are seven shiilingg an 
three-pence liBlfpeniiy. Only think of our havin 
nine-pence hallpenny over ! if you eeil your tia 

" I ihink I shall. What will you do wilh th 
money left over 1 " 

" There are plenty of ways lo spend it. Th 
window wants a psine. I saw Miss Emily ghna 
Bt it, being stuffed, the last lime she was here." 

" And Harry's pinafore is all one great bole.' 

" He tore it from top to bottom, just whenj 
had mended it : but though it looks such a Id 
hole, it is not so bad to mend as some. I'll d 
it to-night. But he will scon want anolher o 
two. JJut there is a thin|; we shall have to paj 
they say, that we must keep a little money for' 
though 1 dare not mention it to my maBter," 

" O, than, I know you mean the rale. To nil 
there [is a pleasure in paying that, instead o 
taking it." 

" Ah I instead of taking it r and having evBl 
taken it, it is our part to pay it. I wonder faon 
much it will be." 

" It can't be much upon us ; so many mm 
being payers now, and less wanted, by half, thA 
there was when there were fewer lo pay. If ] 
thought it would not be more than nine-penci 

" That is what I was going to say. You mt^ 
take it when you lake the rent, lo show yoM 
readiness." 

" But how w\VV ^ou manage about the niB 
dow, and about Hatrj's^Xvvo.'uwfti''." 4 
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" I will get enough for that before many days 
ere over, if the lante lady goes on bathing. Be- 
sides, we have uear three shillings in the Bank. 
We would not take it out, if we could help it ; 
but there it is, in ease we really want it, But 
1 should like to pay the rate with a grace." 

" Then I'll be off early with my fish, and get 
all paid and settled to-morrow, shall 1 1 " 

" Yes, do ; and remember to bring the re- 
ceipts. Look here ! Here is where I keep my 
receipts. Double bags like Ihese are conveoitnt 
things ; money in one side, and receipts in the 
other." 

" What receipts can you have ? I never 
thouifht of such a thing." 

" Nor should l,bul for something Miss Emily 
Eaid to me once about buying too little of a thing ' 
at a lime. I got half a pound of lea for my 
master, the last time t wanted soap for my 
washing, and the grocer gave me a receipt. And 
I chose to ask one of Dudd for the great piece 
of cheese, because we had been apt, before I was 
manager, to run scores there, and my mistress 
rather thought he charged us twite over some- 

" Well ; whatever way you manage, things 
are till] as comfortable as they were before you 
were manager. Thai I will say lor you." 

'■ Will you! can you? I am so glad ; for I 
could not be sure myself. But we must re- 
member that any thing that used to go wrong 
might not be my mistress's fault, while she bad 
not her own way, aa i have." 



' ''' Tis a j)ity she hail not ; for my mastti 
.Hcms Bs uomfortahle duw as ever he iieeA to b 
or, I should ruther say, mure. He does ■ 
eeem to iniHS her as I ihought he would." 

" Ah ! yoii don'l see him at times when I i 
When he lies iiiider the boais, or leans over t 
nil by tlie pi^-sly, then is his time fur thinkin| 

" I am sure 1 thiuk of her much ol\ener thu 
that." 

" To be sure! and so does he ; and so do I 
Before 1 go to sleep, and when 1 wake, and 4 
sure us ever Horry cries, [ iliink of her. Hel 
k wtnniiiir btiy, Harrv, is mil he?'' ' 

" He is : but SL-arcely like to be so fine a M 
low as Fred. If Fred is niude a. sailor-boy, as hi 
wants to be, he will get credit at tea, depend 
Vpnn it." 

" I doubt whether his own father ht>s such M 
^ Dpinion of him as we." • 

" He dues not know him so well ; lboiigj__ 
Ifaat ia a strange thing to be said about fathd 
mud son. Besides he is agaiiii^t old ]«opi^ 
admiring: any thing much ; and lie calls h>mM 
old now.'- 

" He is, to be sure. Siily is a great age. 
bope 1 shall not live lo sixty, if 1 must leafl 
off admiring such boys as Fred," i 

" If you think sixty siith a great age, what do 
you think of eiglily-lhree — Uoudy Gidfiey's age 
••—what would yon say if iny master lives to 
•jfl-hty-three V 

" That he s\»a.\\ te weVniivft Vo \\Ne with MB I 
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stiil, instead of going' upon the parish for any 
part of the many years that Goody Gidney has 
been there," 
, " If we go on living together," said Ben 

" Ah ! " said Harriet, smiling, " the time 
must come, 1 know, when you will be thinking 
of something different ; but " 

" O, but I was thinking of it for you, not 
me. You are the eldest." 

""O, but I was thinking about it for you; 
because it signifies more to you. However, we 
had better not even tliink at all about it, for one 
another or ourselves. We do very well at pre- 
sent ; and this is the sort of life we always used 
to plan together ; and I am sure I like it very 

" So do I ; a thousand times better than being 
ordered about and managed, as we were. We 
will never order Fred about as I used to be or- 
dered. 1 used to say so to myself at the time, I 
remember. But, Harriet, I can't say that this 
is exactly the sort of thing we used to plan — it 
is not livings, just us two together." 

" No; but much better. More useful, though 
leas free and quiet. It is far better than we ever 
had reason to think of; so do not let us say a 
word against it. Ben ? " 

" O no; not I. I like fishing when I am 
abroad, and seeing you inanuger when I am at 
home ; and so I am content And a shame it 
would be if I was not. So good night ; I am 
going to bed." 
-~ " And I am going to mend H.Mr{%'^a>.*'^««i- 



And look where I put the mouey-bag^, that j 
Btay know where to find it to-morrow, withoi 
aakin^, il'yoii filmuli! happen to come foi 
J am ont. Good ni^hl." 

Monk tame in from a lonn^re with a neighhos 
th* next day, just while Den was showing li' 
Bister Ilie receipts he had brought for the rel 
Knd alio for the rate, which had ainounfed t 
no more than five-pence, and was scercelv lik 
to be so much neit time. Monk loohetl n 
Ben's shonltler (as Ben was looking over k 
gister's), and was not disjileused, Instead i 
pitying them, »s they exjiected he would, ft 
beinjf called on to diuchan^ their duties sr 
bousekef |]«rs in the parish ; instead of railing- at 
the oppression of the overseer, Monk seemed to 
look with complacency on a document, which 
Was one of the very last he would some i 
■ago have desired to see in his house. A 
puitinc; on his spectacles twice to read it, 
■stuck it up between ihe two beat brass can' 
sticks over the fireplace. 

' Had not I better put it away with my otti^ 
receipts?" inquired Harriet. 

" No, no. Let it stay where it is. I like i 

i it. I will take care that no harm comes l(^ 
I like lo see it there.— Well, Ben, 
handiwork next ? " 

' Mending the window, I got three-penaf 

re for mv fish than 1 reckoned upon ; ant 
that, with what i had led alter paying the 
Aelped me lo a p.iv« aud some putly ; and no* 
I J'ni J^ning to try m^ \\ii(ii a.>. ^XMiiCT'-, work." 



- Harriet drew near her brother, when he wu' 
at liis task, to discover whether he had inquired 
ol' the £;lazier the ejLpense of brown paint. He 
had ; and he really thought that if the two jobs 
were done at one time, bo as to waste no paint 
-r-lhe touching up the boat, and painting the 
bench — the bench might be afforded. The 
glazier had said the same thing as the carpenter, 
about the family liaviriE; been old castomers, and.- 
the willingness of all friends to deal handsomely 
witb the young foika on their first setting out, 
So Ben ihought Harriet might hnipe to see the 
bench up, and Miss Barry sitting on it, before 
the long evenings were all gime by. It was much 
tjo be desired that it should be done during the 
long early morniuga, that the glazier's lime 
might not have to be paid for, but the business 
be done by Ben himself, without inlerfering with 
his iishing. He had painted hifl master's name 
on the boat ouce, end knew how to use the 
bnish. 

As Harriet ^at this afternoon on the step of 
the door, making a checked shirt for her brother, 
and talking to Harry, who was rearing a lower 
of sand on the outside. Monk wanted to pass 
more than once, with a neighbour or two, to 
show a curious bit of coral uu the chimney- 
piece, which miifht just as well have been shown 
qny day for the last ten years. It was observe 
ble that each visiter had something I 
Harriet about the rate, and the new plan of 
giving receipts for every payment, 
L ; At length, seeing no tawst ne^^^iwyax's. ^' 
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liberty. Monk found out tliat it nas liliely to be 
a very fine evening, and Ihat it was a great 
lengtli or time since he had seen Goody Gidney. 
He would take Harry in his hand, aod go and 
luolc in upon her. Harry could not leave his 
fortification, however; and Monk went alone, 
looking really like something of the old man, 
Harriet thought, as she followed him with her 
eyes across the deep sand. 

Goody Gidney replied to her guest's remarks 
on its being a long time since she had crossed 
his threshold, that it did not do for elderly people 
to put themselves in the way of seeing trouble. 
It was bad for the spirits to go into a housft 
where there had been a death; and besides. 
Monk was a leisure man now, and it was rather 
his part, considering his youth, to come and visit 

" Why. Goody, I have not so many years upon 
me as you, by upwards nf twenty, I know ; but 
yet it is on account of age that I have tune on 
my hands, as you heard- I have nearly given 
up fishing, because I am too old for the sea." 

" Now, take my advice, and don't begin 
talking about being old long before you need, as 
people commonly do. I don't mean to give in 
to any such fancies till I am really old." 

" And when will that he. Goody ?" 

" O, one hears of many people, you know, 
that live to a hundred, and more; and up to 
ninety-six is quite common : and I'ra far enough 
from that yet." 
^ " True, Good^, I rather wonder yon let 
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yourself be moved up (o this place as an old 
person." 

" Why ; it was not for me to take ofFeiice, 
when so many, not even elderly, came too. Jem 
CoUins's grandmother is not above half way be- 
tween you and me. It need not be long', you 
see, before you can get in. You will find it 
very comfortable and pleasant." 

Monk thanked her, but had no present inten- 
tion of ever coming ; which Goody thought very 
fiodd and unnatural, expatiating on the advan- 
'tages of the residence; its qniet, airiness, fine 
views, &c. Monk assumed an air of condesceD' 
^on as he answered : 

" All these things may signify much to you, 
fimbo have never known what it is (o live in a 
home of your own. ■ I have no iloubt it is a fine 
■exchange from the place below ; considering the 
i«tate it was in for most of the seventy years you 

i^ed there ; but my case is different " 

. " Very different from what it was, Mr. Monk. 
RFhere is she that made your home every thing- 
Id you? Gone, and lell you with two young 
ftiings. — Neighbour, I did not mean to make 
^ur countenance change so : but if you tempt 

Tine to speak of differences, you know " 

' " She has lef^ behind her some that make my 
case as different from yours as it was before; 
and we do not take it as the kindest thing in the 
world. Goody, to talk to (hose who help to sup- 

Eiort the workhouse of going in themselves. As 
ong as our receipt for the rate sticks up before 
^iny eyes at home, as I left it juLst. \\<i-«,\fe-S^- 



laJiv it amlu In be supposed lo (lcsiy:ii cominga 
ill, (iiiitdy." ^m 

I , " B1cH» my hearl ! neigliboiir, who coiiM fiantfl 
I fuvsseil ihnt you had grawn so high since I saiiM 
1 you lasl?" iM 

I " "ria not tliBt I have grown high, Good;,{)J 
I niir haji it nil happened sinte ;uu saw me l^^Liil 
I but I ill) nut prcti'iiil (o deity that lime* at^M 
I ohnnged so far ns that those who live and hav^| 
I long lived un Ihe rale have no right to inakl|fl 
I themselves equals with those who pay to tli^fl 

" And a pretty piece of work you madeaboM^| 

I paying to the rale when it was firtt talked oS^ 

I Vou did not hold up your head so mightily abo^fl 

I k, then." Jt 

" Because then it seemed just the thing thifl 

would sink me quite. It is different now, foi 

me and others. Wages are so much beller~- 

neur double what the farmers used to give ; Knd 

as it is a thriving place, more people have come ttk 

live, besides those staying who talked of g^^f 

away ; so that there is more encouragement (I 

fish. One con pay the rate now without feeUl^ 

it burdensome ; and may iind it unpleasant % 

hear any thing about cumliig into the workhouse." 

" Very well ! with all my heart You know 

all my wish for you and yours used to be that 

you might be as well oil' as I was. And,4 

neighbour Collins was saying to n 

•• _Ah! Mrs Collins. Ill just say' howdojl 
do ?' to her before I go down." 

"Do. Thalia WtvV-.it«. tiimowm^ - 
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by the gale. She likes the sea view best, and I 
tbe road where people pass ; so we eacli please 
ourselves. She knits tno." 

" And you 1 Do you knit or spin ? To my 
Tccollection, 1 never saw you do either." 

■■ Why should I. if I don't want it for amuse- 
ment? I was goin^ to say Collins is rather 

downhearted to-day, on account of some news 
she has heard ; and yon may give her some eeiv 
tointy about the matter, perhaps ; and that wiil 
settle her mind, at least" 

Monk tould not do any good, be feared. He 
bad beard something of Jem Collins's conduct 
tonards Eetsy ; but he did not know that any 
body expected any tiling better from Jem Col- 
lins. As for the poor girt, she was done for; 
and lie had desired Harriet to have no more to 
Bay to ber, except just speaking when liiey met. 
" About Jem himself," continued Monk, " I 
want to know what that fellow is doing. I shall 
go and ask the overseer whether he is on the 
jMirish still. I have no notion of our money 
going to support a vagabond like him,"' 

" His grandmother will tell you pre? enlly whe^ 
Aer he is in the workhouse or out of it," ob- 

l»«erved Goody, 

L <■ " And if he is in, he ought to be turned out. 

Imiere is no use talking about wanting work, 

B^lhow that people are coming from other parishes 

|-%D work for Rickman and Dove.'' 

ow some folks would have grumbled in 
^y young days at people coming in from othe* 

k pU'ishes I " observed Good^ . 



" Because they came to f^t settlements, ai 
OUTS had the name of a good parish. Now tbati'l 
aeltlemenis here can get them nothing betler than 
R place in the workhouse, which nobody likes, 
there is no danger of their coming to encroach. 
As for ours having got Llie nume of s bad parist^- 
I say it is a better parish than ever it W " ' 
character and comrorl of the people in 
that ii the one thing to be considered." 

Goody Gidney, who never appeared 
of her being of a different class in society fn 
the dwellers below, agreed that 
very comfortable now ; and against her charai 
nobody had ever had any thing to say. She 
reason to be tliankful that she belonged to 

Monk did not find his old friend such suita] 
society for him as he used to think her ; 
eo utterly blind to the difTerenee there was now 
between them. Instead of staying as late ss th« 
rules of the Weston house allowed, he weni 
inquire of Mr. Barry about Jem Collins, and i 
or two more idle fellows that ought not to 
supported by him and his, and by other folks 
had a right to speak about what should be d( 
with the fund they helped to ' 

It was Mr. Barry's practice to receive 
terms of equality all who came to say any thi ^ 
to him on the administration of parish affairsi 
He now referred Monk to the accounts, whieh 
were deposited so as to be accessible to all the 
rate-payers of tt\e hamlet, previous to their bei 
sent up, w ith those otvWtte\^'Qo'M™^hamli 
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to the parish quarterly examination. There 
Honk might find (wiih 90 mueii minuteness were 
■these aceonnta kept) an entry ol' every expense 
jHcuired on behalf of the particular perrons he 
named, if they had been chargeable to the parish. 
■He would And tittle to object to iu tlie amouat 
of relief ^iven. It had, of course, been all witbii 
the workhouse, and the expenses of the two 
houses of Weston aud Hurst had been, in al^ 
only 2001. this last year. Monk was meditating 
a shake of the head, and an observation that this 
was a large sum, when he remembered that, at 
the time of Mr, Barry coming into office, the an- 
nual expenses had been between twelve and 
tiiirteen hundred pounds. 

On Ihis head Mr. Barry had just to say thai 
&e rates were about to fall more lightly than 
erer upon the housekeepers of the place. Uehad 
discovered that the fund which was annually 
applied to the distribution of bread and blankets 
from the church-door was not appropriated to 
any such purpose by Ihe benevolent person who ' 
bequeathed it. It was designed for the " relief 
of the poor," and the trustees were at liberty ta 
■ipend it in any way which might seem to them 
.fford the most relief lo the poor. 
Which is not according to the present plan, 
iir,'' said Monk. 

" So I think. There used (o be more jea- 
lousy, and quarrelling, and encroaching about it 
than the donation was worth ; and now the dif- 
ficulty is to tiud people willing lo lake it Those 
;he rate do in)\ VvW \k. W tw^***' 
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with ' the poor,' Tor tlie sake of a pd which can 
come no oftener than once a-yenr. It was the 
seeing loaves put up lo be liid for, es it were, 
that made me consider whether the money mi^tit 
not tie spent upon those who really want it" 

" Relieving the ))oorer housekeepers at the 
ume time. Sir, by lesseniag the rate." 

" Ves; the proceeds of this bequest will go ft 
good way towards making up the small rates we 
shall want next year. There is another large 
charity belonging to (he whole parish, whme 
object lias died out, and whose funds are accu- 
mulating, without the trustees knowing what in 
llie world to do with Ihem. Col. Lee is stirring 
up the other magistrates to see whether that fund 
may not be legally applied to the maintenance of 
paupers. If he gets the thing done. Hurst. 
Barham, and Weston may find the relief to their 
rales no trifling one. In that case, I should not 
wonder if there is even an end of rale'CoUectrng 
here altogether, in tlie ordinary way. I 
the parish will always be reudy to am 
call in case of the sudden misfortune of a larg 
family ; such as Dyer's, for instance.'' 

" 1 suppose Mrs. Dyer is still employed a 
the worktioitse. Sir. You know it was I that g 
her that employment, if you remember." 

" I remember. — Yes. She is employed i 
washing and cleaning, when there is any thin 
to do ; but ihut is seldom now. The two < 
three women who arc there are those who a_ 
there for some good cause, and are therefoi| 
fixed, so far aa Iq &o V\\c u«<:ii%%r] buainesa ■ 
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tbe house. There is hope of even their leaving 
in a IJitle while." 

" Poor Mrs. Dyer ! " 

" O, she has other work, of course ; or she 
would be there herself. The elder boys are 
placed out, and she finds herself able to main- 
tain the younger ones ; her iVieuds remeinbenng 
the importance to her of always having; employ- 
menl. She does not yet keep her pigr, or show 
a bit of new furniture every year, hke many of 
her neighbours ; but she does not want bread, 
and has never brought her children to lake a 
mea! in the workhouse.'' 

Monk hoped the parish had done its duty by 
the widow, as much as if she had had the daily 
maintenance of herself and her litlle ones from 
its funds, every day since her husband's death. 
And now he would go home, and get his best 
spectacles, and see, before he slept, how much 
Jem Collins had cost the parish. He would not 
look so close into a sober poor man's receipts — 
he should be ashamed to do it ; but Jem was 
any thing but a sober poor man ; and ihe sober 
of Ihe parish ought to know what he cost Ihem, 

Emily observed to her father, when Monk wag 
gone, that he did not appear to have the slightest 
recollection of having ever taken parish relief 
himself. 

" Never mind, my dear," rephed her father; 
" we will not recat it. The best thing we can 
wish for a working man is that no idea of parish 
relief should enter his head ; and the next best 
thing to never having had suuK ».n, \4R».''».^st 
lose it. " 
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LABOUR WITH DIGNITY. 

IIahrigt did not tind lier work grow less 
h^r hands from her being at tlie head uf the 
huuHrhold. Ttiough the purpose to her lisppi- 
nvnB vias answered just as wtll by her buvin^ 
geiiml confidence in herself and dignit ' 

eves of others, and being nnmnlesteri in 
■fi'lment of her liUle plans, the time had not 
come for any relaxation of exertion. She 
Bot wish to relas till she had accomplished («V( 
tilings she knew to be desirable; throug) 
pretty long series of which she saw a grand 
tinct oliject — the fitihig out Fred properly i 
>*spt'ctable sailor-boy. She would not only 
every stitch of his tilings herself, but Ben 
she must buy them ; and for tJiis purpose y- 
and sixpences must find their way to the S»i 
Bank, tram this day to that of making the fii 
purchases. The thought of this achieveo 
. roused her many an early morning from 
deep sleep, and enabled her lo undertake anol 
task, and yet another, ut the end of a long 
Sometimes, too, it took her abroad when 
family were at rest, and gave her eouragi 
east her net into waters, upon which only' 
she and the moon looked down. When the tide 
served for shrimping at midnight, at midnight 
Ahe went fotlh lo shritn^ ; talking her rest betor* 
It, or after it, of ibe neiA ttv^, ^% it m^^ 
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happeii. Mr, Barry always ihought that if these 
young people showed a thoughtfulness and 
sobriety beyond their years, it was owing', not 
only to their early circumstances of orphanhood, 
but to their each being much engaged in a silent 
and solitary occupation. Ben had plenty of lei-' 
sure to think over his past and plan his future 
life, while waiting' for the time to draw in his 
nets, or while trimming his sail; and when 
alone, under the shadow of the cliffs, Harriet 
settled her mind about a thousand things that 
she might have had to decide hastily amidst the 
bustle of the family at home. She could never 
manage to lie awake and think, as she had heard 
that many good managers do. Such thinking 
always fell into dreaming, or into nothing, im- 
mediately : but when she was noiselessly pacing 
the sands, with bare feet, or gently splashing 
through the water, there was nothing to inter- 
fere with her thousand thoughts of Ben, and her 
hundreds of Fred and Harry. Monk was not 
very observant of little things ; but even he dis- 
covered, at last, that most new and clever little 
methods of management, most rectifications of 
abuses in the household, most novelties of indul- 
gence to the children, came after Harriet bad 
been out shrimping at night. 

This could not have been the ease if Harriet 
had been afraid. But her mind was too full for 
such an engrossing feeling as fear. If anybody 
had questioned her. she would have asked what 
Hbe should be afraid of. She liked shadow and 
■linoonlight equally by turns, hadbeiKi Viw^j*. vs* 
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Buper<titi(ins, aiul had never received harm from 
ftny humnn being. She waa so hanntess herself, 
that it wna not likely »he ever would. Meantime, 
it was wise and kind of Ben to put no distrust 
into her mind, and to avoid makiiig her think 
thftt she could go nowhere and do nothing with- 
out him. He believed thut none but herself 
•ver went to the stiller (larts of the shore at tbc 
hours shi! chose; and he knew that if any went, 
it would only he people belonging to the hamlet, 
who would as soon think of quenching the hea-' 
eon an harming Harriet. Ben often closed the 
dour Gofily behind her, and sometimes delayed 
putting off in the morning till he saw her long 
shallow on the diHtanl Rands : but he never Irou- 
Ited her by ollcriiig to underlalie night in ad- 
dition to day fisliing, for the sake of prutecttiu 



dition to day tislintg, lor the sake of protectin g 

tone who needed no protection. -^H 

One night, he was too sound asleep ^o^MH 
taLi sister let herKetf out at eleven o'clock, ^iii^l 
having gone to rest with the children st .sev^^l 
bright 
My left 
beacon 
diaugi^ 

leftiaP 



having gone to rest n 

There was no moon ; but the stiirs were bright 
enough to show her every little pool and bay left 
by the tide, even if there had not been the beacon 
to liii'ht her path with its periodical radial 
!Novr casting a red tint over the wet sand, i 
trembling over the heaving waves, and i 
bringing out the apparition of a dark h 
dancing in the tide, the lighthouse gleam left ft 
pans of the scenery unreveaied in turn. If any 
one had been looking out, Harriet heriielf, swath- 
ed and bareCool, and with her net and baskfll 
jJuJigover her sto\i\i\M,m\^\.\«.\ft»,^(ieareilM 



come and go on the shore, as the light revolved. 
But all seemed to be already ut rest in the cot- 
tages, A dog', here and there, was asleep on its 
master's threshold. No lights appeared through 
the windows, except where a young baby occa- 
sioned such an indulgence. Nothing moved ia 
the humlet but the li^t weathercock on the new 
bath-house. Nothing breaihed but the niglit- 
breeze along the face of the cliETs. Nothliiip 
spoke but the sea's cycrlastin": voice ; and that 
was at its gentlest, and at nearly the farthest 
recession of the tide. Now was the time tor 
Harriet to think, when she had made up her 
mind whether the extreme point of the range of 
cliffs, the point behind which yon bright star had 
just risen, was the ten mile point or tile thirteen ; 
and whether (he dawn would begin to ahiaa 
behind her ere tiic dull red line of xky before her 
should have become as grey as the sea, She 
had dismissed this, and be.stowed a passing 
grateftil thought on the difference between such a, 
balmy air as this, and the cutting night- 
she had sometimes to encounter, when sh( 
disturbed in her approach to other subjects by 
voices near her. At lirst she heard only one, a 
man's voice, and fiincJed it might be calling; 
but, in a momentary lull of the waves, she di 
guished a hoarser tone. They were not pleasant 
voices i or, at least, not put to a pleasant 
just now ; and she wished to avoid tliem, if 
could make out precisely the direction in which 
they came. While pausing for another moment 
to listen, the broadest light ai ik\A ^i^'bk.ow ^>^ 
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towards her, casting two long shadows up to 
her feet, liiid ilisvlosinp; her to the persons to 
whom those Bhodowa belon^d. 
I " Will you leave oil, or must I make you ?'! 
said the man to his companion ; " dou't you ai 
there is somebody listening to you 1 " 

'• Tis Harriet, and she shall listen," . 
BeUy. ■' Harriet, don't move off. I have st 
thing to tell you. I teil you th&t Jera Collin 
thut stands there, is a uniel, wicked wretch, lU 
cares for nohody, if he can but please himseU.'fl 

" indeed, 1 feared so, " replied Harriet. f 

" Ah ! it is what every body will be telli^, 
me," cried Betsy ; " I shall hear of nothing; else 
all my day.'*. I never would believe it. I believed 
him before every body, and gave him all 1 had, 
OS often a.s he asked tor it; ay, money, time 
upon time. And now he gives me up to go into 
the workhouse, and not a thing will he do for 
me or the child that's coming." 

" I always told you," replied Jem, " that 
there was the psrisii to go to. There were Poct.^ 
ter's two children, and Lambert's, and plen^j 
more, that were taken care of by the parisht^ 
and neither Porter nor L^ambert had any trouble, ' 
being loo poor, as I am, to pay to the order. You 
hnevi that as well as I did." 

" I never look you for such a one as Porter, 
or Lambert either ; und you turn out ten tiroes 
worse ; for you wou't help me when you knOW 
I have not the parish, nor any thing else, Iw 
cIcDeiid on." 

" That is l\\e ^u&V & ?wo.\.V not mine. Aj- 



VHE KAULITS. 

Look about for the girl. She has slipped away 
Imm your foul tongue ; and uo wonder. Ijct 
her go, What has she to do with it ? " 

Betsy WHS bent on naUing Harriet a listener 
to the dispute. She watched intently to discover 
the direction in which she had stolen away, and 
spraug upon her presently to bring her back. 

" O, I cannot come with you," said Harriet ; 
" never mind me ; I can do jou no good now, 
Betsy ; and my master desired me " 

" Not to speak to me, I suppose : but you 
shall ; and so shall many more, who don't in- 
tend it now. Every suul shall hear me tell 
about Jem Collins. Come here, Jem ; come, 
and hear what I say about you." 

Jem had taken advantage of her leaving his 
side to make his escape ; and Betsy called to 

" He is gone," said Harriet ; " do not look 
after him any more to-night, but go home, and 
try to be less angry against him. I don't mean 
to suy that he lias not behaved very badly to 
you ; but where 's the use of telling every body 
no! If I were you, I should just try to get 
through as quietly as 1 could." 

Harriet's tongue clave to the roof of her 
mouth at the hare thought, " if she were BeUy." 

"Quietly! I will never be quiet!" cried 
Betsy ; " he coaxed me, and coaxed me, for 
long, and then he said he would marry me, and 
was getting money and every thing I had from 
me, uuder that pretence. And (hen, when it was 
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too Iftte, he talked abuul Purler's cli 
the ijarish " 

'■ I think yoH had better go lo Miss Bhitj, 
soil] Harriet ; " she will tell you from her fath« 
whether ihe parish can do any thing for yi 
And, hidMd. there is no use in talking to 
about it ; I don't know any thing aboot w1 
people ought to do when " 

■■ To Miss Barry ! I went to her father 
than a week ago." 

*' And couki not he help you at ali ? " 

"' O, he got the Colonel to give the ord 
upon Jem for the money. But lliey gave ll 
order to me ; Mr, Barry saying that it was 1 
business of lii«, and that I must get the mon 
fVom Jem. I have been trying ever since, ai 
not one penny can I get. " 

" I nm sure he might earn it," said tiarrj 
indignanlly. 

■■ So he might, if he was nnt the idlest a) 
the wicltedest wretch that ever deceived u 
body. Atlerall his speeches and promiaes! 1 
expose biml I'll tell every girl in the parish* 
take care how she trusts lo such aa he." 

It occurred to Harriet that this might be wl 
Mr. Barry intended, when he declined interferil 
between Betsy and her lover. 

" They wiH see quile enough, without yo 
paining yourself lo tell them, Betsy," said at 
•' Nobudy thinks well of Jem Collins, or of M 
one who would act as he has acted by 
Better take 'it a& patiently now as you gbb. 
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" FalLeutly ! Go and talk to thein about beiug' 
patient Ihut ure better Ireiiled by ttie parish then 
I am. Go to Porter's woman, in the next pa- 
rish, living comfortably with her two qii what 
the parish ordered for Ihem. Porter won't pay, 
any more than Jem : but the pariah does not 
lay the burden of that upcin lier, as my purisli 
does upon me." j 

Harriet had no thought of reaEoning with 
poor Betsy just now ; but she did wonder who 
should bear the burden of the profligacy of one 
party, if not the other guilty party. To visit it 
upon the innocent rate-payers, that the guilty 
parties might go free, seemed very unjust. She 
thought Ben woul<l have good reason to com- 
plain if he were compelled to pay any part of 
what Jem would not pay, for the support of 
Jem's thild, that Betsy might live at ease. It 
was a heavy burdeo for poor Betsy to bear ; but 
it was clear that Mr. Barry waa letting it rest on 
the right shoulders, 

'■ I did not mean to stay ; I must not stay," 
observed Harriet; " but just lell me what yoa 
mean to do; for I am friglilened for you." 

" Do ! why, there is but one thing (or ine to 
do, unless I drown mysell^ " 

" For shame, Betsy '. you would not be so 

" I'll not do it till I hove made every body 

know what Jem CoUins is. You may depend 

upon that I looked to liim to get me out of 

service, which I hate. And now there is nothing 

^Jipfl before me but the wovV.l\ovi6«,'w'\\\ii:ft,\*'wso. 
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timeB worse. I have not a shilling ; and th 
is nobnHy to give me one, knowing that \ 
workhouse is tlie proper place for such a friendlet 
poor creature as I am now. So, there I must g&. 
It makes me sick to think of it ; with that hig" 
wall all round, and noltody there, scarcely ; 
the quiet and ihe work together ; while Je 
will lie out in the sun, and laughing and pleasin 
himself, just as if he had never heard of such 
person as me. Or, perhaps, sometimes his laugT 
may be at me." 

" Turn your thoughts some other way, Betsy 
said Harriet, terrified at her companion's t 
Ttens of passion, and turning her back lowan 
the beacon, that her own tears might not I 
Been. " There is no use in afflicting yourself! 
this manner. Turn your thoughts some otbj 
Wtiy," ' 

" Which way ? " was the fierce question ; 
which Harriet could find no ready answer, B 
ey's condition appeared so wholly forlorn, S 
was secure of necessaries and protection froi 
injury; liut beyond this, there seemed not! 
faope for her. 

" Go, go your ways," said Befay present] 
" I've culled you to witness about Jem, and tl 
was what I wanted. Go your ways now.'' 

" If there was any thing that anybody coi 
do for you," said Harriet — " It is not likely Ih'^^ 
any one could prevail with Jem, if you cannof. 
Belter give up all thought of that, and put him 
out of your mmd, and have nothing more to do 
with liim ; patVic\i\av\^ "m 'liAft Niaii of com- 



ptaiiiiiig of him ; which will give occasion of 
tritmiph and talk to some people. But since it is 
certain that you wilt nut let him delude you 

" Not he, nor anybody ; depend upon that." 

" Since you are not likely to be deluded again, 
you can give your mind to being patient under 
your lot, and getting such good-will by being 
steady, aa may help jou to be free of the work- 
house, in time." 

Betsy turned in disgust from the representa- 
tion whieb held out uo more than this. But 
what more could Harriet, or any one, hold out 1 
With mauy (ears, Harriet asked this; and Ibe 
question and the sympathy softened Betsy. 

" Do go now, IJarriet," said she ; " I shall 
not tell your master how long I kept you talking 
with me. He won't hear it, unless you choose 
to tell him." 



'■ O, he dof 



not mean that I should never 
any way; only He would 



speak to you 

not object, I am sure, io what we have been 

saying ; but " 

" Well, I wonder, since he is so particular 
about you, tliat he lets you come out in this way, 
along the shore." 

" I dare say he does not know what I do ; 
though Ben does. But I should tell him, if he 
asked, that I never met or saw any thing to be 
afraid of." 

" Well ; I was always afraid, as long as I can 
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Harriet whs inwardly surprised. She hdH 
hitherto l&ken Betsy Tor a rather bold girl. Wh^| 
was Betsy afraid □!'? she asked. <■ 

" 1 hunlly know; but I never go near a I 
elisdow like that, without pryint; to see if ilierv J 
is nolxKly there ; and when there is any rnlll^J 

on the shing^le But I won't talk in that m^l 

to you, when you have so much further to g^t^l 
But I could no more go on by myself, as you >riB 

doing now, or even with you, than ThouiriHB 

to be sure, one might go with you, ifat all ; UfJM 
I dure say nobody thinks of meddling with yoflH 
or witb anybody belonging to you. But— 4H 
you really mean to go on to-night, now 1 " i^H 
I "Indeed I do, and quickly; for there's tk^| 
dock going twelve ; and the tide will not wi^H 
for me. Don't you be out so late any inol^| 
unless you have business like mine." ^H 

" I can always get in, by a way of my owl^H 
and I shall have little enough liberty sooii^| 
And, under the irritution of this Uiought-J^| 
most painful one to a person of Betsy's tast^H 
and habits — she turned away wilhout sayi^H 
good night. S 

" I wonder what made Betsy afraid, so 1(*<^| 
ago us she speaks of," thought Harriet, as ^fH 
went on her way. " I do not wonder at Ii^H 
beinrf apt to start at every lUing now ; but whfl^l 
she was younger, and before she got into any 
mischief, that I know of, I wonder what it could 
be. She used to say the same Scripture words 
with Ben and me at school, though I am afraid 
' gbe has forgoUen VWm vtiaiv-^ a time since-J 
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' The darltness and the lig-ht are both alike unto 
Thee.' I always think of that when I find one 
night bright mooalighl, and another almost pitch 
dark. But, except for takinu; care that the tide 
does not come up too high before I am aware, I 
do not remember having been troubled with 
taking; care in my walks. I just remember*' 
once or twice, oa a very dark night, having a 
feeling come over me that I had when a child, 
and did not understand tite beacon, as if the 
light, at the full, came quick and close np to my 
eyes, and away again: but it only made my 
breadi come quick for a moment. 1 have often 
Iieard, though, that such fancies come thick 
into minds that are troubled, like poor Betsy's. 
What is ever to be done about her ? It is wretch- 
ed to think of, any way. Nothing that Jem, or 
anybody, conld do now for her would do herauy 
good, that I see ; and it will take sucii a weary 
time to win her way up again out of her shame. 
I could not wonder to hear her talk of drowning 
herself, thouirh I know, and I told her, how 
wicked it would be. But I should be much 
tempted to do it in her case. And to think what 
is before me, instead of such a dreary look out m 
hers ! — the sitting at the door, making Ben's 
shirts, with Harry to prattle to me ; and the 
getting Pred ready, as such a handsome little 
; ffe low should be ; and Ben's having a boat of 
■Wfl own, and never a sharp word between us 
Hhvo now, as there used to be \ and the sea and 
H|iw sunshine open to us, free as we are, and. 
^accountable to nobody. Ben sa\& ta-j vKi^<» 



g«U lo be guided by me iu every thingf. I i 
■ure I hnve iiu wisli lor ihal, furtlicr than 
nuke him comfortable. But how diS'erent fn 
poor Detsy, wheu we used Ui sit together 
ichool. and I thought her so much happier, b 
^use bhe was. bigger and merrier. \i one cui 
but bring her out of her scrape, to be as I an 
— Out one can only pray God to heal and in 
her, and take care against being proud wheu o 
thanks him for oneself. It makes one wood 
why he is so very good lo Ben and me. But 
will (eavli it to Fred auti Uarry, at quiet liin 
when they will take my nieuning. I should li 
Ihem to be sensible ul' it, whether or not ii 
sliould be orphans, too, before they are fit 
teke care of themselves. Now, here's the pla 
«lid it is high time I was busy in it. — &e\ 
talked of looking into the shadow 
Ihought 1 saw something moving under ^ 
I dilf just now ; but, whether it is a tiahermaa,i 
i « fisherman's wife, or any body else tlwt 
' watching, they will do me no harm." 

So Harriet lowered her net from her shouldi 
and look her way into the midst of the pod 
breaking the mimic stars on its surface iuta 
piillioii of sparkling fragnieuts as she went. 
She hod crosEed and recrossed, and caciii 
, a fresh prey to Uie shore several times wlu 
as she stooped over her basket, she thoug 
she perceived some one first sauntering uoj 
clilT, and ihen pausing, as if to vaif 
[ ^r,' all whith made no iliiTereDce in her ^ 
_V(henottCRnvoxft\ft.the middleot'^ 
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pnol, a voice accosted her ; and on turning to- 
wards it, she saw a figure standing on (he mar- 
gin. In answer to the " ] say, mistreBS," she 
asked who it was. 

" Only Jem Collins. I jnst came after you to 
speak about Betsy, because you have more 
power over her than any body ; and you heard 
what she has been saying; to-night." 
I " Which you cannot unsay, I should think." 

" The Ihing is, I can't maintain her and the 
child, if I wished it ever so much ; and the pa^ 
Tish is the best help she had a right to expect." 
I " So I think, when she trusted to you." 
• " But if you or somebody do not stop her 
tongue, there's not a soul in the place will hear 
a word I've got to say. 1 wish you would per- 
suade her to hold her tongue, and not go about 
abusing me for what can't be helped now. I 
wish you would persuade her" 
, " I did try." 

" Ah ! I thought you would, when you knew 
the whole." 

" I did try ; but it was for her sake, not for 
yonrs." 

" Well ; you women are jealous for one ano- 
ther, as you shonid be ; but if you fancy any 
body belonging to yon to be in such a scrape ; 
suppose your brother Ben " 

" Ben ! " cried Harriet, in a tone which came 
back to her from the face of the clifF. 

" Well ; any body else that you care about. 

Wliere would be the use of raising the whole 

■rfSeighbourhood, about a ihm^ \.Wv n'a.\t\.N!«.-«a»- 



iom; the ptu-ish not stepping in, as 
to shield him ? '■ 

" No use, Ihnt I Bee ; Tor the only tliinic Ihat 
con be (lone is done, without Betsy's aiUicting 
bereelf by talking as she does. The parish has 
token care that all shall be warned ap;Binflt such 
■a you, by letting it be seen how you treat Betsy. 
It wus [his h&ag done already that made me 
advise her to take every thing as quietly as she 
can." 

" Well 1 thank you fov that advice ; i 
hope you will continue it." ^ 

*' If Betsy asks me again, I shttll say the san| 
«B I said to-night ; but not betnuse you de«re " 
If you had come to ask roe lo comfort het. 
notice her, or to nurse her, 1 should hare listeiMd J 
to you with Eome pleasure : but you come V« 
Dsk for yourself, and not for her ; and s 
you say has no weight with nie." 

" I did not think you had had it in you to b 
to bard-hearted, nii!>tresa; and eo sharp i 
one, too." 

Harriet did not think it necessary to justiS 
herself from the charge of being sharp la Jon 
Collins, She went on with her business, anB'^ 
let him talk till he found he had no more to say. 
As he .sauntered away, chucking pebbles into the 
water as he went, she paused for a moment to 
look after him, and glory in Ben's activity V^M 
body and cheerfulness of spirit, which fbrmedf 
^ftrong a contrast with Jem's entire de 
P «s kindly tnuocenee with seliish ^uilt. 

This emoliun spxa-^s m^ ^.^lia within 1 
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when she next saw Ben, as she was returning m 
the sunrise — the very early smirise — when few 
but Ben thought of behig abroad. She was 
shading her eyes from tbe level rays, to see if 
any one was stirring among the cottages, when 
she perceived her brother sitting before (he stem 
of his master's boat, with a paint-pot in one 
hand, and the brush in the other. When she 
came up, she saw that it was while paint, and 
that large letters were being formed on the stem. 

" Why. Ben ; what are you painting ? " 

" My own name. I did not intend to tell you 
till it was done; but now you see. — Master 
brougiit me this paint last night, and bade me 
change the name while my hand was in for 
painting. He says the boat should be mine, as 
I am always the one to go out in it now." 

" And very true ; and very kind of him ! But 
I think you are the first person hereabouts that 
ever had a boat of his own at your age, Ben," 

Ben smiled consciously, and look prodigious 
pains with the J then under his hands. He also 
told her that the bench was to be put up time 
ennugh to be painted this day, so as to be dry 
for company to sil on by next Sunday. If it was 
pleasant lo make Ben's shirts while seated on the 
door-step, what must it be on the bench which 
his own hands had earned and painted 1 Har- 
riet could not go to bed for three more hours, as 
Ben recommended. She was neither tired nor 
sleepy. She had rather take the other painting 
brusii, and touch up the window-frame and 
ioor-posts, as there was much towc vivs*-'**i» 
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Ben would vant fur liis bnal, and he was cjuitc 
sure ttiey might use it all, 

All wuH finished, and Lhe wondering children 
duly instructed how lo go in and out without 
emenring iheir clolheB, before Monk came forlb 
to admire, and lo receive Harriet's confession of 
how much she had had to say to Betsy. He 
soon saw enough of the horror and disgust 
which had been excited in her to be satisfied that 
she had received no contamination. The real 
danger of such contumioation exists where pa- 
rish charity interferes, to make crime a condition 
of privilege rather than of puni^bmeat. 
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" Goody Gidnet dead 1 " " She would not have 
believed it herself, if the doctor had told her it 
was to be before she mas ninety-six." " They 
say she did not know what to make of being ill, 
and scolded the doctor right well for not curing 
her in a day." These were the exdamalions 
which resounded from all parts of the hamlet 
when Goody Gidney, who, it was thought, was 
never to die, had actually breathed her lust, be- 
fore the end of Itt summer. There were some 
who openly spoVe or\\a.\ie\n'5,V.E,b, time that the 
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parish should be relieved from the burden of a 
useless and thankless pereon, who had encum- 
bered it for upwards of seveatj-five years ; 
others, interested in the correetiun of the social 
abuses of the place, admitted Jlo themselves in 
silence thai they felt a yet greater relief ; and the 
Itindest of the old woman's friends could do 
nothing' niore in the way of lamentation than 
recall what they described as her cheerfulness 
and contentment ; n sort of cheerfulness and 
contentment which society could not afford to let 
many of its members indulge, 

" Is there any body, Colonel," — said Mr. 
Barry, "would you mention any two or three 
whom you would wish to be hired for bearers ? " 

" Hired, my dear sir ! let tlie workhouse 
people he the bearers, to be sure." 

" Willingly, if we had any; but there is not a 
man in the workhouse, but the governor." 

" Is it possible? " 

" Perfectly true. Poor Rowe, who is not the 
best of workmen (which kept him with us so 
long), was taken on by Dove a few days ago ; 
and he seema to think he shall get on pretty well. 
He was the last we had. If you chose to make 
the women the beaters, we could not muster 
enougti." 

" Well, then, hire what is necessary. We 
need not grudge it, as it is the last we shall 
have to pay for Goody Gidney. If you had 
been made overseer while she might still have 
1 able-bodied, we should have paid 
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the Inst many a yi-ur Bg'o. We miist never ad- 
mit Ruch an incubus on (he hiunlet again." 

" The people seem lo feel much as you do 
about Ibat. Hnw ihey are talking about ihe 
(lonr old soul on every hand ! " 

" They would nut, it' she had not been so 
wonderfully cheerful nnd conlented, as her 
frieti<iH praise her for having been. If she had 
shown the least desire to do her duly to sodety, 
or even ihe least sense of oblifpition tn those 
who maiulained her by the fruits of their toil, 
uur people would have been the first to bid her 
not think abnut what it ^ave them pleasure to 
do Ibr her. Our people are far, very fiir from 
being hard-hearted to their neighbours now, 
whatever they may have been formerly. It cheers 
one's very soul to see what they nil! do to help 
one another." 

"Yes; it will be found so, I believe and 
trust, with all societies of people, every where, 
when help is seen to be really of use, aud every 
man is allowed the disposal of his own. Where- 
ever there is man, there will be charily, unless 
some disturbing' power is introduced to turn his 
uims aside, and dishearten him." 

■' That is a happy fiiith to have." 



■And 
wll-grounded 

" Certainly, if 



not a wholesome o 






e may judge from what yon 
nave done here, by acting upon it. Well ; you 
had better get this poor creature into the ground 
88 BOOH 9a yott can, Ihat the r ' 



off talking about her. It cas du them no good 
to dwell any longer on her encroach men ts. 
When do you mean the funerul to be V 

" I should have wished it to be to-morrow 
morning ; but to-morrow is open diky at the 
Savings Bank, and I cannot leave my post. I 
make it a rule to be present, as overseer, at all 
pauper-runeralf, now that they occur so seldom ; 
and 1 would not pick out Goody Gidney's as the 
one to absent myself from." 

" Could not you depute somebody to fill your 
place at the Savings Bank 7 " 

" Impossible ! Nobody is so much in the 
oonfidence of the depositors as the secretary ibr 
the time being. Tliey have so much to say to 
me, that 1 would not turn them over to any one 
else till I go out of oRice, if 1 could help it," 

" I wonder how many overseers in England 
are secretsj-ies to the Savings Banks of their 
parishes. They have little euou^ to do in the 
management of deposits, I should think." 

" Or in Iheir office of overseer ; in the one or 
the other. I find that the less I have upon my 
hands as overseer, the more I have to do at the 
Savings Bank, Almost every man now who is 
above hopes and fears about the parish, that is, 
aknoet every man in the hamlet, has a larger or 
smaller deposit in the Bank ; and they see no 
more reason for reserve with the overseer about 
their little wealth than witli any other man," 

*' Reserve as to their money-savings would be 
of little use while they oBer to the eyes of their 
o many other testimonies o( \iift« \«\tt% 
v1 



above the need of pnrish care, I spljom take a 
walk (to*ii lo Uie beach without setinfr some- 
tliiiig new uboiit the liotises, Who would have 
thought or poor Mrs. Dyer setting upabathliig- 
machiiie? and her cousin Scott having actnally 
achieved a cow und a brood of ponltry on the 
down .' As for your danghlers' iirolcgi^, Har- 
riet and Ben, there is no saying what state of 
beauty their place may grow into in lime." 

" Ah'. tUal bench hus been an object of am- 
bition this long while, as I have reason to know. 
It was first planned to be, umong otlwr par- 
poses, 'a resting-place fur my daughter in her 
walks, when we all thought she might never be 
better. Now thut she is well, and wants rest so 
more than other people, it is slill coDsidered pre- 
eminently her seat ; and I wish jou had been 
with us when she took possession of it." 

" I wish I had. You will very likely see me 
in the churchyard at the honr of the fnneral. 
How will yon have it followed ? " 

" By three out of the Weston hoiise. There 
are only three that are capaWe." 

" And the biggest child out of tlie school will 
moke the fourth." 

" I had rather avoid that. I keep the chil- 
dren as much as possible from being associated 
with grown paupers." 

" Very right, very right ! Pome good-natured 
body will drop in and make the ronrlh, 1 dare 

There was nobody in Hurst good-natured 
enough to offer \,o a\i^eit Vo W a pauper even 
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for a single hour, and it was not the kind of 
favour that the overseer chose to ask of his 
neighbours. The frovemesa of the Weston 
school, who ran no risk of being mistaken for a. 
pauper, tilled the place in the little procession. 
She could easily be spared, as she had now ' 
scarcely any jiupils. One after another, they 
had been Iransferred to the flourishhig school at 
Hurst; bringing their two-pence a week with 
due regularity, and ihinkina; more highly of 
education the more completely it was discon- 
nected with public and private charity. Only 
three or four sickly and friendless children re- 
mained at Weston, helping one another with 
their lessons this day, till their governess should 
return from the funeral. 

Though there was no pretence of grief on the 
occasion, there was no levity. The few gazers 
who were in the churchyard abstained from all 
retleclions on the dead ; and if one whispered to 
another the hope that Heaven would grant him 
a more honourable departure, and a very dif- 
ferent kind of burial, the observation was made 
with the quiet seriousness which befitted the 



" Will you give just another look to the old 
place, before it is shut up V said the overseer to 
Colonel Lee, pointing to the workhouse, as they 
were leaving the church)-artl, 

" Millar is leaving it to-day, is he ? " 

" This afternoon. He proceeds to X , 

whither Ihef.ime of ills management has reached, 
and where they want to iuataV V.in\ ^*. *jfs-4»s- 
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w so larire a place that it is suai m l|j 
lo be hojied that its workhouse will be actuollji 
emptied, lilie ours ; but hu may possibly so &r 
reduce its establiahinent an to JnlTtiBt it to other 
hands, five years hence, and travel on to do the 

" And many a five years may he live to carry 
on the nork ! What a work it is 1 Let there 
never be an end of honourinir Howard for 
having explored the depths of prison-hnuses ; 

but he achieves a yet nobler task, who bo sweeps 
out the abominations of our pauper^hmises as to 
leave no temptations to ^^uilt and idleness lo 
harbour there. But, Barry, what will you do, in 
: of a vacant appearing', or any other case 

Open the house, and put in a governor from 
ing our own people, who now perfectly «■- 
dersland our philosophy and methods. If itib' 
but for a sing-Je nighi, the workhouse chail bt . 
opened." 

" It will be lon^ before you find any one la 
give you the trouble. A vagrant will rather 
pass on, an indigent man's friends wdl rather 
help bim over his diHlcuhy than tliat either 
>uld be held up in the view of the hamlet as 
solitary pauper." 

' We have not had a vagrant these two yean; 
and if you will go in with me, you will see ifce 
last of our able-bodied indip^nt.'' 

' "rs. Millar's last ^oods and challels 
were being driveu from the gale as tJie gentlemen 
entered it. Bels^,'w\\.\v feet baby_oo one ann 
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and Iter Utile bundle of clothes on the other, was 
making her lust humble curtsey to her host and 
hostess. She did not look up as she passed the 
gentlemen. 

" What is to become of ihat poor thing .'" 
inquired the Colonel. 

" She thinks she can pick up a living by hard 
work among her poor neighbours," replied MiU 
lar. " She will have a toilsome life of it ; but she 
was bent upon going, and site has taken such 
peins, under my wile, to qualify herself for the 
kinds of labour the poor folks require, when 
they can hire help at all, that I hope she maj 
find bread. If not, she knows wliere she may 
have it ; but 1 bcUeve she would work twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four, rather than come 
back. Well, wife; are you waiting for me? 
Perhaps, gentlemen, you would like to walk 
round with me while 1 lock up." 

Mrs. Dyer, who attended to receive the keys, 
in order to the discharge of her office of airing 
and cleaning the house from time to time, now 
foliowed, to see Ihat the tables and beiichea 
were piled up, and the rest of the hnmely furni- 
ture stowed away bo as to be kept clean and dry 
with the least trouble to herself. The footsteps 
of the party resounded us they traversed the 
empty rooms ; and so did the turning of the 
locks, though the only rusty lock on the premises 
was that of the cell ; a place allotted to disor- 
derly paupers ; the door of which had, however, 
stood open for many a year past. It required a 
strong hand to slip the bolt. The qviVct s^-s* 
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was closed by Millar, with a slam so energetic as 
to make the whole party smile. When he had 
flunf^ the weip^hty key into Mrs. Dyer's apron, 
he bowed to the gentlemen, in token of his 
ofllice being now discharged. 

" What a fine sea it is to-day ! " observed the 
Colonel, when he had shaken hands with Millar 
and his wife, and watched them for a moment 
on their path. " What a fine rippling sea it is I" 
he repeated, taking the bridle of his horse from 
the groom, who was waiting for him near the 
edge of the cliflf. " I shall ride home by the 
sands, where the women and children look so 
busy, while their husbands and fathers are stand- 
ing out in that little fleet of boats." 

When the figures of the Colonel and his 
groom were vanishing in the distance of the 
sunny shore, Mr. Barry was still standing, as 
when they parted, looking abroad from the edge 
of the cliff. The most punctual man in the three 
hamlets was, for once, heedless of the time. 
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